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PREFACE 


This book is a study of the role played by Edward T. 
Cardwell in English political life in the mid-Victorian 
era. It is not a biography; indeed, in the strictest sense, 
it is not even a “political biography.” It is an assess- 
ment of the career of a leading “Peelite” based in part 
on a study of his correspondence with the leading states- 
men of his times. Cardwell’s letters of a more personal 
nature are in widely scattered locations and were not 
available to the author. 

Justification for this study lies in the fact that Card- 
well was one of the best administrators in an age of 
eminently great public servants. Although he was 
basically a conservative and had served in the ministries 
of Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen, he joined the 
Liberal party and served with marked distinction in 
the governments of Lord Palmerston and William E. 
Gladstone. In addition to being a first-rate adminis- 
trator, he was a highly esteemed adviser on financial 
questions to two of the greatest statesmen of his age— 
Peel and Gladstone. 

In addition, there is extant only one work on Card- 
well and that is Sir Robert Biddulph’s Lord Cardwell 
at the War Office. Although this is a good book, it 
was written in 1904 and the author did not have access 
to all the materials necessary even for his limited study. 
Furthermore, it deals exclusively with Cardwell’s 
achievements at the War Office, whereas he had also 
been President of the Board of Trade, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and Colonial Secretary. 

Finally, Cardwell was one of the leading protégés 
of Peel, and this study is intended as a kind of fore- 
work for a larger study of the role played by the 
Peelites as a group. 


My principal sources of information have been the 
records of the Board of Trade, the Colonial Office 
Papers, and the War Office Papers at the Public Rec- 
ord Office; the private papers and other manuscript 
materials at the Public Record Office and the British 
Museum; and the newspapers at the Hendon branch 
of the British Museum and at other repositories. The 
magazines and journals, that I have used extensively, 
are available in many places. I have listed in the bib- 
liography only those secondary works from which I 
have quoted directly and to which reference is made 
in the footnotes. To have listed all the secondary works 
I have consulted would have been merely to duplicate 
the work of the bibliographical guides. 

I wish to acknowledge the kind assistance of the staff 
at the Public Record Office, especially Stanley J. Rich 
and E. K. Timings, and the aid given me by the per- 
sonnel at the British Museum and at Hendon. Two 
of my colleagues—Dallas M. Young and Marion C. 
Siney—have given generously of their time and ad- 
vice. Finally, I wish to thank Donald R. Burgess, 
Director of the Office of Publication, United States 
Department of Commerce, for having read the entire 
typescript and for having made valuable corrections 
and suggestions. It is impossible adequately to express 
my indebtedness to him. 

I wish also to acknowledge with gratitude the sab- 
batical leaves given me by Western Reserve University, 
and the research grants that I received from the Social 
Science Research Council and the American Philo- 
sophical Society, which made possible an extended 


stay in England. 
A. B. E. 
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I. BEGINNING A POLITICAL CAREER 


It was in Liverpool, on June 24, 1813, that Edward 
T. Cardwell was born, the son of John Cardwell, a 
prosperous merchant with extensive business interests. 
To understand Edward Cardwell’s political career and 
the forces that shaped his views on the problems of 
mid-Victorian England, one must first consider what 
Liverpool was like. 

The incessant wars in which she was engaged from 
1756 to 1815 had a profound effect on England and 
particularly on the city of Liverpool. Despite such 
impediments as French privateering and the trade re- 
strictions accompanying the wars with the American 
colonies and with Napoleon, Liverpool emerged with 
increased trade because it had become the principal 
purveyor of tropical produce and because the textiles of 
Manchester (exported from Liverpool) and the sugar 
and tobacco of the West Indies imported through it had 
become necessities. The trade continued by means of 
an immense amount of smuggling. The conclusion of 
the wars had left England supreme on the seas with a 
large and expanding merchant marine, much of which 
centered in Liverpool. Other factors of even greater 
importance in the growth of the city were to be added 
in the years following 1815. Ramsay Muir describes 
it in these words: 


The invention of machinery for the textile industries ; 
the use of coal for the smelting of iron; . . . the concen- 
tration of the great English industries within a radius of 
100 miles from the Mersey; the opening of the markets 
of India and Spanish America; ... the concentration of 
its principal trade in the great port of New York; the 
opening of the whole of England, as never before, by means 
first of roads and canals, and later of the railways: these 
are the secrets of the majestic progress of Liverpool.* 


To this would be added after 1833 the increasing trade 
with the Orient. 
The city, of course, grew apace. The population of 
1 Muir, Ramsay, A history of Liverpool, 261, London, Wil- 
liams and Norgate, 1907. 





the old borough increased from 30,000 in 1760 to 
165,000 in 1830. Furthermore, the numbers in the sub- 
urbs—Everton, West Derby, and Toxteth—increased 
proportionately as waves of Irish, Scots, and Welsh 
came to seek employment. The Irish found it in such 
heavy-labor jobs as dock-work, canal-digging, in what 
was left of hand-loom weaving, and in railroad labor. 
Few became agricultural laborers because the farms in 
Lancashire were too small. Penniless on arrival, often 
brought over by employers to depress wages and break 
strikes, eking out a mere subsistence and living under 
shocking conditions, these Roman Catholic aliens be- 
came an important element in the economic, social, 
religious, and political life of the city. 

Attributing the losses and humiliations of England 
after 1756 to the incompetence of the Whigs, the Liver- 
pool town council, hitherto Whig, became predomi- 
nantly Tory—a political reorientation and reaction fur- 
thered by the excesses of the French Revolution. Its 
members of Parliament, representing a commercial and 
industrial metropolis, voted on the whole for free-trade 
measures, for the Reform Bill of 1832, and the Munici- 
pal Corporations Act of 1835. 

On the local level Liverpool had been until 1835 a 
close corporation ruled by a mayor, two bailiffs, and 
thirty or more aldermen. This town council, recruited 
by co-option, was more powerful than most in England, 
for besides controlling the administration of justice, 
supervising the police, licensing public houses, it gov- 
erned the port, controlled the markets, owned substan- 
tial amounts of land, and expended as it wished the 
revenue it received from harbor dues and numerous 
tolls. 

On the religious side, too, there was remarkable ac- 
tivity. The vigorous labors of the nonconformists, the 
evangelical revival in the Church of England, and the 
activities of the Roman Catholic Church resulted in 
the construction of many new churches and a deepening 
of religious convictions. Very little of this theological 
vigor was directed toward humanitarian ends and there 
was indifference to the filth and squalor of the city 
whose streets were cleaned not oftener than once a 
month, and alleys once a year. None were disturbed 
by the vice and crime that flourished, or by the lack 
of educational facilities. 

Such was the Liverpool where, on June 24, 1813, 
Edward T. Cardwell was born. The place of his birth 
was a house on Rodney Street where four years earlier 
William E. Gladstone had also arrived in the world. 
Edward’s father was a prosperous merchant. His 
uncle, well known at Oxford, was principal of St. Al- 
bans Hall, Camden Professor of Ancient History, and, 
according to Sir Robert Peel, had just claims to high 
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ecclesiastical preferment.2 Edward’s early schooling 
was acquired at Winchester, a school that from its in- 
ception had a close connection with New College, Ox- 
ford, and that prided itself on being an avenue through 
which talent, whatever its origin, should find the widest 
possible opportunities. Like the other public schools, 
Winchester believed that a common life, earnestness in 
work and play, sound learning, and a close connection 
with Oxford afforded young men the best possible type 
of training. 

Young Cardwell did exceptionally well at school. 
Carrying off the Balliol scholarship, then the blue rib- 
and of the University, he took up residence at Oxford 
in 1832. Like Gladstone who preceded him by three 
years, he excelled at Oxford to the extent of obtaining 
a double first class. Born to be a member of a team 
of congenial friends, Cardwell found Balliol College 
ideally suited to him. It was an excellent college, the 
dons and undergraduates alike being of the highest 
quality, and it produced a great number of able young 
men who in subsequent years were to hold high offices 
in the institutions of the land. Many were members 
of the Oxford Union, the celebrated debating society, of 
which for a short period Cardwell was himself the presi- 
dent. It was here that he formed lifelong friendships 
with Robert Lowe, Sidney Herbert, Roundell Palmer, 
Gladstone, and others. 

Dissatisfaction with the way in which Cardwell, 
Palmer, W. G. Ward, and others ran the committees 
of the Union led to trouble in 1833. A group of Whigs 
succeeded in ousting the Tory committee and in elect- 
ing Edward Massie and Robert Lowe, later Viscount 
Sherbrooke, to office. The Tory leaders promptly 
formed a splinter group called the Ramblers, which 
threatened to secede from the Union. The question of 
whether or not the Ramblers should be expelled from 
the Union led to a tumultuous debate. Pleas for unity 
made by Archibald C. Tait, later Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, calmed the ruffled tempers and the seceders re- 
turned to the Union and so preserved its life. 

On quitting the University, Cardwell carried his 
laurels and reputation with him to London to try his 
fortunes at Westminster Hall. Although he did well 
enough at the bar, it was not long before he crossed 
over to the other side and adopted politics as his first 
love and profession. Coming from a prosperous mer- 
cantile family in a Tory and commercial city, possessing 
a clear understanding and special aptitude for financial 
and business affairs, he was naturally attracted toward 
such men as Peel, Sir James Graham, and Gladstone. 
With Peel, Cardwell developed a close personal attach- 
ment and a confidential relationship which nothing ever 
disturbed. When, therefore, he first entered the politi- 
cal arena it was as a Conservative, who, like so many 


S Cardwell Papers, 30/48/8-54: 23. These papers are at the 
Public Record Office. 
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of Peel’s friends, eschewed freedom in everything but 
trade. 

The family wealth enabled young Cardwell to be 
politically independent to a marked degree, and when 
he first was elected to Parliament as the member for 
Clitheroe, in 1842, it was as a free-trade Conservative. 
Clitheroe was a small borough in the northeast corner 
of Lancashire with 351 qualified electors in a popula- 
tion of approximately 10,000. Its chief industries were 
limestone quarrying, cotton-spinning, and calico-print- 
ing. In addition, it was the market town for the small 
farms of the surrounding area. 

For the first few years of his Parliamentary career 
Cardwell did not distinguish himself in the House of 
Commons. In June, 1842, he voted for Graham’s 
(Home Secretary) proposal to extend the Poor Law 
for five years, not out of admiration for the Law, but 
to give the Government time to prepare a better one.’ 
The following year he again voted with Peel’s Govern- 
ment against a motion to censure the conduct of Lord 
Abinger. The charge against Abinger was that as a 
judge trying cases arising out of labor disturbances in 
Lancashire and Cheshire, he had made anti-Corn Law 
League and anti-Chartist speeches from the bench. In 
Cardwell’s judgment, Abinger would have been justi- 
fied in using even stronger language and in meting out 
even sterner sentences.* 

In 1844 Cardwell definitely aligned himself with 
Peel’s Conservative Ministry and established himself 
as a safe and reliable spokesman for the commercial 
interests. He told the House of Commons in February 
that he represented the business interests of the Mid- 
lands and the North; praised the Government for 
having preserved order and the “majesty of the law” 
in the disturbances of 1841-1842, and for having re- 
stored prosperity to the country by giving it an expand- 
ing trade and steadily improving conditions for all 
classes of society. A month later he delighted his 
Lancashire constituency by delivering a blast against the 
proposed Ten Hours Bill. He talked of the great 
amount of capital sunk in the cotton industry and of 
the blind impulse of humanity. To be sure, he would 
not criticize those who were moved by humanitarian 
zeal, but they must remember, he said, that the financial 
success of a manufacturer “could do a great deal more 
for the poorer classes than the widest efforts of the 
most diffuse charity . . . or the best-contrived legisla- 
tion.”” He admitted that it was fitting and proper for 
the legislature to pass laws for the protection of women 
and children who could not protect themselves, but it 
should leave “as free as the winds of heaven” the labor 
of men, who could and should take care of themselves. 
Legislative meddling in this problem would be disas- 


3 Hansard, T. C., Parliamentary debates, 3rd Ser., 64: 676. 
As all subsequent references to these debates are to be to the 
3rd Ser., the citations will simply be to Hansard, the volume 
number, and the page. 


4 Ibid. 66: 1135-1140. 
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trous, for if men worked fewer hours they would pro- 
duce less, the manufacturer would therefore sell less, 
and both prices and wages would fall. This could lead 
only to a greater demand for child labor and result in 
the introduction of labor-saving machinery run by chil- 
dren! Like the gloomy Graham, Cardwell was con- 
vinced that a ten-hour day would strike a fatal blow at 
England’s commerce and prosperity.® 

Throughout the remainder of the Session, Cardwell 
voted with the Government on all issues. But, more 
important for his future career, he wisely decided that 
the most efficacious way for a young and ambitious 
M.P. to move ahead was to attach himself to an out- 
standing leader. At that moment this could only be 
Peel, then at the height of his power and influence. It 
is amazing that the cold reserve of Peel’s temper and 
manner never prevented him from enlisting prominent 
recruits among the younger men in his party, and one 
of his greatest legacies to England was that he dis- 
cerned with unerring accuracy the talent in young men 
like Lord Dalhousie, Lord Lincoln, Herbert, Gladstone, 
and Cardwell and enlisted them in the cause, inspired 
them, and pushed them forward. It is true that Glad- 
stone would have advanced to the front rank as a 
statesman, Peel or no, but Cardwell surely would not 
have done so. Industrious, clear-headed on financial 
and commercial questions, grave, cautious and senten- 
tious, personable, possessing perfect manners and a 
plausible if not brilliant intellect, Cardwell was as at- 
tractive to Peel as Peel was to Cardwell... The former 
readily availed himself of the plodding and homely 
genius of Cardwell, in whom he found a great and de- 
voted admirer as well as a useful and loyal subaltern. 
His knowledge of business and finance was most useful 
to his chief. When ticklish situations arose in the 
House of Commons, Cardwell was always at hand 
either to clarify the issue or to raise a dense cloud of 
statistics under which the Prime Minister could con- 
trive to escape. 

So impressed was Peel that in 1845 he appointed 
Cardwell (then only thirty-two years of age) Secretary 
to the Treasury, and from then until Peel’s death the 
two were constantly together. Communication between 
them was frequent and oral “either at Whitehall, where 
[ lived . . . next door to him,” Cardwell later wrote to 
Lady Peel, “or at Drayton Manor where I often was 
his guest.”®° They were regularly seen leaving the 
House of Commons together to walk arm in arm to 
their homes, which were adjacent to each other. Glad- 
stone thought there was a special reason for this un- 
usual familiarity: “When his [Peel’s] secretary was 
shot by mistake for himself, I believe some arrange- 
ment was made, perhaps to satisfy Lady Peel, that 
someone should always walk home with him.”* This 





5 Ibid. 73: 1407-1413. 

® Peel Papers, 435: 147 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 40615). 

7 Cited in Bassett, A. T., Gladstone to his wife, 72-73, London, 
Methuen and Co., 1936. 
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friendship with the great Peel and the appointment to 
the Treasury impressed Cardwell with his own im- 
portance. Gathorne-Hardy, first Earl of Cranbrook, 
did not like it at all; he declared that Cardwell had 
become too cocky and that he talked too frequently of 
“We of the Treasury.” ® 

The national problem which in 1846 overshadowed 
all others and which, with the Preservation of Life Bill 
for Ireland, was to wreck Peel’s Conservative Party 
was the Corn Law issue. The potato crop had been 
ruined by a wet spring and cold autumn. Accounts of 
hunger and starvation in Ireland convinced Peel and 
Graham that the Corn Laws, which kept the price of 
grain too high, simply had to be repealed. At a cabinet 
meeting on October 31, Peel proposed that the party 
bring in a Bill to repeal these laws. Since only Gra- 
ham, Lord Aberdeen, and Herbert supported their 
chief, Peel resigned his seals of office on December 6. 
But Lord John Russell, a free trader and leader of the 
Whigs, proved unable to form a new Government (Peel 
and Graham refused to give Russell a pledge to help 
him carry a Repeal Bill; Lord Grey would not serve in 
a cabinet of which Lord Palmerston was a member), 
and therefore Peel and his party were returned to office 
determined to carry out the task. 

Cardwell, at Peel’s bidding, had gone to Lancashire 
to study the food supply there and on January 13 wrote 
a long letter to his chief in which he reported his find- 
ings—particularly those regarding the supplies of rice 
on hand in Liverpool. The report, based on conversa- 
tions with merchants and bankers, a careful reading of 
the newspapers, computations of the stocks of each type 
of rice (Bengal, Carolina, etc.) on hand in 1844 and 
1845 and the price of each, proved beyond a shadow of 
doubt that rice prices would not rise because of the 
potato famine. Two weeks later Cardwell was in Lon- 
don to help the Government carry the Repeal Bill. On 
the eleventh night (February 26) of the bitter and 
acrimonious debate, Cardwell favored the House with 
his arguments for repeal. The hunger of the early 
forties, he said, was attributable to the falling off of the 
foreign demand for England’s manufactures. Declining 
trade naturally resulted in declining wages, which in 
turn meant reduced purchases of food. It was this that 
hurt the agriculturists. It was not sound to argue, as 
the proponents of the Corn Laws did, that these laws 
enabled England to be independent of foreign supplies 
of food, and Cardwell said he could prove it. England 
had been importing about two million quarters a year, 
or roughly ten per cent of the total used. Viewing the 
problem “squarely and reasonably, not emotionally,” 
one would find that as trade and manufacturing im- 
proved, so too did wages and the amount of money 











8 Gathorne-Hardy, A. E., Gathorne-Hardy, First Earl of 
Cranbrook, a memoir 1: 57, London, Longmans, Green, and Co., 
1910. 

9 Cardwell to Peel, January 13, 1846, in Peel Papers, 402: 
246-251 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 40582). 
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spent on food. It was this, not the Corn Laws, that 
really helped the farmers. In addition, as jobs and 
wages increased in the manufacturing and commercial 
towns (a process which repeal would stimulate), labor 
would be drawn from the rural areas, and with fewer 
workers remaining on the farms their wages also would 
rise. The interests of commerce and industry, accord- 
ing to Cardwell, both depended on the same principle : 
repeal, stimulating trade and industry, would provide 
the agricultural interests with a greatly improved home 
market.’° To be sure, there was nothing unique in 
these arguments, for they were the standard arguments 
of the proponents of free trade, but stating them so 
clearly in the House increased Cardwell’s reputation 
in the eyes of his Lancashire friends. 

In addition, he voted for the Government’s plan to 
import Indian maize and corn into Ireland. He did so 
for two reasons: first, the Irish had to be fed; second, 
it would be a good thing for the Irish to become ac- 
customed to “a higher kind of food than potatoes.’ ** 
As a free trader he also voted for a proposed reduction 
of duties on spirits and strong waters, and once again, 
on May 13, against limiting the working day to ten or 
even eleven hours. 

The Government had by June 25, 1846, accomplished 
its “great mission’—or “betrayal,” as the opposition 
called it—but its days were numbered because with the 
Corn Bill passed the Whigs, malignant Tories, Radi- 
cals, and Irish M.P.s united to defeat its Preservation 
of Life Bill. A long period of political instability in 
which the sands of party politics shifted continuously, 
followed the breakup of the Conservative Party. Is- 
sues were confused and confusing; party distinctions 
blurred. In the election of 1847 in Liverpool, for in- 
stance, there were Tory, Liberal Tory, Liberal, Whig, 
Peelite, and Radical candidates, and the lines of dis- 
tinction between them were vague and obscure. 

And this was the borough which Cardwell, only 
thirty-four years of age, had now determined to stand 
for. That many thought it brash of him to aspire to 
the representation of a borough of approximately 
370,000 population, and one which Lord Brougham, 
William Huskisson, and George Canning had graced, 
did not deter him. The election campaign absorbed 
most of Cardwell’s time for three months and merits 
some attention for the light it throws on Cardwell, on 
the state of politics, and on electioneering. In the early 
stages of the contest the outlook was so discouraging 
that he discussed with Peel and Gladstone the possi- 
bility of a seat at Oxford should he fail at Liverpool. 
By June 21, however, the Conservative committee 
headed by Lord Sandon selected Cardwell and Sir 
Digby Macworth as its candidates. Since the commit- 


“cc 


tee “came forward in strength” and showed him “a 


10 Hansard 84: 153-157. 
11 [bid., 792. 
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confident promise of success,” '* he assured them that 
he would campaign energetically and spare no personal 
effort or money in order to win. 

Knowing that some would oppose him because he 
had supported Peel, who was now disliked by many 
Protestants on account of the Maynooth and Godless 
Colleges Bills; that many bankers would oppose him 
because of his support of the Bank Act of 1844; and 
that many Tories regarded him as too liberal, he 
shrewdly decided to come forward as an independent 
Conservative and to rely for success on “splits from 
all sides.” To achieve this object he drew up a skillful 
election address. In it he affirmed his sincere attach- 
ment to the Church of England and to free trade, and 
his opposition to an extension of the suffrage, but made 
no reference to the Bank Act. A few days later he 
successfully killed off part of the opposition on the 
religious side with a declaration that adroitly got his 
Protestant friends off the hook and enabled them to 
support him. “I do not believe,” he wrote, “that any 
object for the endowment of priests in Ireland is seem- 
ingly entertained in any quarter. I do not approve and 
do not intend to support it [such proposal] if made.” ?* 

Lacking a defined and organized body of supporters, 
Cardwell had to do most of the campaign work himself, 
and he made numerous speeches in the city. Ata Lime 
Street ward meeting and in a series of talks to dock- 
workers and ship’s carpenters, he praised free trade 
and promised to work for repeal of the Navigation 
Laws; to a committee of merchants assembled in the 
Liverpool Waterworks Committee room he pledged to 
work for a reduction in taxes; to a small group of 
Tories he avowed his staunch opposition to any exten- 
sion of the suffrage. 

Within a month these labors bore fruit: both the in- 
fluential Manchester Guardian and the Liverpool Mer- 
cury declared for his candidacy. The latter, on July 23, 
advised “all the friends of free trade and liberal prin- 
ciples” to vote for him, and a week later, in a lead 
editorial, it described him as a protégé of Canning and 
Huskisson and “a liberal Tory, ardent free trader, a 
friend to reduced taxation, and to justice to all religious 
communities.” And when Cardwell came in at the 
head of the poll, the Mercury exulted: “The principles 
of Commercial Freedom and Religious Toleration have 
achieved a triumph; Class Interests and Religious 
Bigotry have sustained a signal defeat.” ** Lincoln and 
Graham likewise regarded his victory as a “discomfiture 
of bigotry and Protection.” ** But the Manchester 
(uardian took a saner view and was content to express 
pleasure at seeing “a gentleman of liberal politics, and 
one of the most efficient supporters of Sir Robert 





12 Cardwell to Peel, June 21 and 22, 1846, Peel Papers, 418: 
358 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 40598). 

13 [bid., 360 et seq. 

14 Liverpool Mercury, July 23, 1846, p. 424; July 27, p. 440. 

15 Graham to Peel, in Graham Papers (Netherby, Cumber- 
land). 
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Peel’ chosen to represent Liverpool in the House of 
Commons.*® 

During the months of this campaign Cardwell, dis- 
turbed by the existing political flux, united his efforts 
with those of Herbert, Dalhousie, and Lincoln in an 
attempt to keep the free-trade members of the Con- 
servative Party together and to organize them into a 
separate party. But, while the necessary elements were 
there—loyalty to a leader; close personal ties; a com- 
mon dislike of the Bentinck-Disraeli group—neither 
Peel nor Graham gave them any encouragement, and 
their efforts went for naught. On the other hand, the 
entire group (about forty in number), though they 
resembled an army of officers without soldiers, voted 
together so consistently from 1846 to 1857 that they 
were often referred to as the Peelite Party—a party of 
moderate, progressive statesmen of liberal-conservative 
principles. But though they never formed a separate 
party, there was so much ability, parliamentary skill, 
and natural talent in the group that no Government 
could long remain in office if they went into opposition 
on any issue. In many respects it was like a mutual 
admiration society in which Cardwell wisely selected 
as his closest personal friends first Peel and then 
Gladstone. 

Representing Liverpool from 1847 to 1853, Cardwell’s 
support of free-trade principles was so consistent that 
none of his constituents could find fault with him. On 
every question relating to business and commerce he 
took the “Liverpool line.” In 1847, for instance, he 
strongly opposed the Government’s proposals to relieve 
hard times by resort to inflation. He did not like any 
tampering with the currency and declared that the panic 
of that year, which had disastrous effects in Liverpool, 
was caused by over-speculation and over-investment. 
Admittedly the Bank could and should have checked 
this by raising discount rates and thus making money 
for purely speculative purposes scarcer. But to now 
tamper with the Bank Act would lead only to confusion 
and lack of confidence on the part of the business com- 
munity. To avoid a drain of gold from the Bank, the 
Government ought not, in his opinion, to issue more 
bank notes, but rather to pay for imports with com- 
modities instead of with gold. If inflation were re- 
sorted to, the resulting higher prices would mean fewer 
foreign purchases of British goods and force England to 
pay for its imports with gold. Conversely, reducing 
the quantity of circulating medium would cause prices 
to fall, increase purchases from abroad, and stimulate 
domestic manufacture and trade. The Government 
could help industry most by not tampering with the 
nation’s currency at all.?” 

In the following year Cardwell fought vigorously in 
defense of the proposed reduction in the duty on copper 
ore. Reducing these duties, he said, would naturally 


16 Manchester Guardian, July 31, 1847, p. 4. For the Tory 
reaction see the Standard, July 28, p. 2; July 31, p. 2. 
17 Hansard 92: 627-633; 93: 787. 
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result in increasing use of copper as well as of other 
raw materials used with copper. Of course, retaining 
the duties would please the Cornish miners by giving 
them a monopoly on home consumption. That was 
simple logic, but doing so would promote smelting in 
Germany and America and in the long run therefore 
be of no advantage to the domestic smelters. 

To no cause was Cardwell more cemmitted than to 
that of securing a repeal of the Navigation Laws. He 
was perfectly willing to admit that timber duties, for 
instance, aided the domestic shipbuilders, but at the 
same time he argued that they would be aided even 
more by a removal of the duties because this would 
mean lower timber prices and therefore increased ship- 
building. Once these laws had been useful—all would 
admit that—but now they were clearly “anomalous and 
absurd.”” England was unquestionably the emporium 
of the world and must have a completely free trade. 
It was an insufferable libel on the British name, he 
declared, “to say that we were not qualified to compete, 
and in competition to succeed, against every other 
nation in the world. With fair play and real equality, 
an unrestricted intercourse between nations must be 
of the greatest benefit to this country.” ** 

In two other cases Cardwell took an equally strong 
free trade line, in one case carrying it to a ridiculous 
extreme. The Russell Government had introduced a 
Bill to require masters of ships to take examinations 
given by the Board of Trade, and Cardwell opposed it 
on the grounds that the shipowners were high-minded 
men who would themselves do everything possible to 
elevate the character of the masters and provide for the 
welfare and comforts of the seamen! This was illogical 
as well as ridiculous, for he stated that, if the ship- 
owners were compelled to conform to regulations of the 
Board of Trade, they would not be able to face increas- 
ing European competition. The other case occurred in 
1851 when Benjamin Disraeli asked the House to con- 
sider the plight of the landowners. If the commercial 
interests, said Cardwell, had triumphed over their diffi- 
culties during the trade slump of 1841-1842 and the 
panic of 1847 by their own energies and their untiring 
strength, could not the landowners do the same? 

This activity in their behalf had been entirely pleas- 
ing to the Liverpool business community, but all was 
not easy for the young M.P. He had been elected as 
an Independent; when he acted like one, his troubles 
began. On March 10, 1848, the Government proposed 
to renew the income tax for three years and, to the 
horror of the financial interests in Liverpool, Cardwell 
actively supported the proposal. His reasons for doing 
so were sound in every respect: the Exchequer needed 
the revenue; renewing the tax for three years would 
give certainty and confidence in the nation’s finances. 
And it annoyed Cardwell to discover that the financial 
interests in Liverpool did not seem to realize that this 


18 [bid. 99: 546. 
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confidence in England’s financial management was the 
very soul of commerce and industry. 

The members of the Liverpool Confederation for the 
Revision of Taxes and the Financial Reform Associa- 
tion, having told Cardwell that the tax was dishonest 
in that it charged perishable income equally with that 
which was perpetual, were furious. The Liverpool 
Mercury immediately demanded that, since Cardwell’s 
vote did not represent the views or sentiments of the 
city, he ought to resign. Indignation meetings were 
held, and within one week a requisition was sent to him 
to vacate his seat. The requisition was signed by 7,545 
persons, but Cardwell refused to resign.’® 

Two years later he brought on more opposition, this 
time from a group of merchants who either engaged in 
or profited from the African slave trade, by voting to 
continue the suppression of this nefarious traffic. A 
vigorous suppression of the trade, making slaves harder 
to get, would ultimately, he said, force the traders to 
abandon it and to turn to legitimate trade. In addition, 
the squadron off the African coast would furnish pro- 
tection to the missionaries, who would otherwise leave 
the country. That he was acting on sound economic 
principles as well «s from laudable humanitarian and 
Christian zeal made no difference to those who were 
involved in the slave trade. 

In September, 1850, the dead calm that had settled 
over the country was suddenly broken by the publica- 
tion of a Papal Bull establishing a hierarchy of bishops 
and dividing England into territorial Sees. Father 
Wiseman was elevated to the Cardinalate ; other bishops 
assumed territorial titles. The country was in an up- 
roar, and Russell accurately reflected popular feeling 
when he denounced the Pope’s action as insolent and 
insidious. And, as soon as Parliament met, he intro- 
duced the Ecclesiastical Title Bill the purpose of which 
was to restrain the Pope from carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Bull. Against this Government proposal 
the Peelites (now called Grahamites because Graham, 
after Peel’s death, was their nominal leader) fought a 
vigorous but losing battle. While affirming his re- 
ligious toleration and decrying this unwise Papal ag- 
gression, Cardwell strenuously opposed the Bill because 
it was 
just enough to irritate, but not enough to satisfy... . It. 
contained within itself no possibility of remedying the evil; 
because . . . restrain the assumption of ecclesiastical titles 
as they would, they were dealing only with the name, 
they would leave the thing just where they found it. There 


would be their archbishops, bishops, and synods; and there 
would be the whole usurpation entire and complete.*° 


This clear and concise statement of the situation which 
actually did exist angered his Protestant constituents 


19 See Liverpool Mercury, March 17, 1848, p. 176. In the 
election of 1847, of 14,000 registered voters in Liverpool, 9,743 
had voted. 

20 Hansard 165: 106-107. 
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and was to cost him the loss of the Liverpool seat in 
the election of 1852. 

Apart from this political activity, Cardwell spent a 
great deal of time and energy arranging the Peel papers. 
The latter had, on March 24, 1849, added a codicil to 
his will appointing Viscount Mahon (afterwards Earl 
Stanhope) and Cardwell as trustees of his papers. They 
were left £1,000 to be invested for purposes of 
defraying the costs incidental to the execution of the 
trust. In addition, each was to receive £500 “for his 
own use and benefit.” It was typical of Peel: well 
planned and thoughtfully considered, for Stanhope pos- 
sessed literary skill and Cardwell business acumen. 
A memorandum of January 23, 1847, explained to the 
trustees “the places of deposit of the whole of my pri- 
vate papers and correspondence, from the year 1812 to 
the year 1847.”?1 On Peel’s death, in 1850, the 
trustees faced two problems: first, they had to sort, 
index, and arrange the huge boxes of papers; second, 
they had to decide when and how much of the materials 
to publish. The first gave them little difficulty, for 
they simply returned all purely personal letters to Lady 
Peel; incidentals like receipted bills were respectfully 
consigned to the flames; and requests from public men 
that their correspondence with Peel be returned to them 
were politely refused. The remainder, about 100,000 
items in all, were indexed and packed in sealed boxes.** 

The question of publicaticn, however, was a delicate 
one because the codicil specifically enjoined them from 
publishing any of the correspondence with Queen Vic- 
toria and Prince Albert during the lifetime of either, 
and as to the rest, “so to exercise the discretion given 
them that no honourable confidence shall be betrayed— 
no private feelings be unnecessarily wounded—and no 
public interest injuriously affected.”’ As a consequence 
they found themselves at liberty to do little under the 
terms of their trust, and seven years were to elapse 
before any of the material was made public. 

Among the papers were three memoirs in Peel's 
handwriting: one dealt with the Roman Catholic prob- 
lem, one with the Corn Laws, and one with his short 
Ministry of 1834-1835. Should they be published, and 
if so, when? The first two were ready for publication 
by 1851. Stanhope thought they should be published 
separately and that, though the Roman Catholic memoir 
could be published at once, the Corn Law memoir could 
not be made public at that time. They decided to ask 
the advice of mutual friends. Aberdeen cautioned delay 
until animosities had died y and personal 
wounds had not yet healed. Graham gave similar ad- 
vice. The refusal of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
to allow their correspondence with Peel to be published 
would, said Graham, leave gaps in the paper on the 
Corn Laws, while that dealing with the Catholics “could 





21 Peel Papers, 435: 44-52 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 40615). 
22 Cardwell Papers, 30/48/8—50: 13. 
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hardly be published in the life-time of the Duke of 
Wellington.” ** 

Acting on this advice, the trustees did not publish 
the first memoir—“The Roman Catholic Question, 
1828-9”—until 1856 and the other two—“The New 
Government, 1834-5” and “Repeal of the Corn Laws, 
1845-6”—until 1857. All were published by John 
Murray in London. The trustees simultaneously an- 
nounced that they would from time to time make public 
additional sections of Peel’s correspondence, but this 
plan was abandoned in favor of a “Life of Peel” to be 
written by Goldwyn Smith. The latter, however, soon 
migrated to America and contented himself with a short 
but excellent biographical essay in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Stanhope was happy that Smith did not 
complete the task, for he was certain that the biography 
would not have done justice to Peel, and he later re- 
gretted that they had even let Smith see the papers.** 

Managing this part of his duty as a trustee, as well 
as collecting funds for a proper memorial to his former 
chief and finding the right sculptor to do the work, con- 
sumed a great deal of Cardwell’s time and energy. It 
did not, however, prevent him from actively pursuing 
his own political career. As a matter of fact, with Peel 
gone, it was now necessary for him to build new foun- 
dations for his future career. Fearing political isola- 
tion, he endeavored to keep Peel’s followers united as 
a party pledged to free trade. He agreed with Henry 
Goulburn that if Graham, Gladstone, and Herbert could 
agree on financial, commercial, and religious policies, 
the group could be a united one. If not, they would 
assuredly be separated and ultimately absorbed into the 
Protectionist or the Whig Party. This Cardwell did 
not relish, for both parties were becoming too radical 
to suit him. If, therefore, Graham refused to lead a 
party of Peel’s followers, which way should Cardwell 
turn? This was a real dilemma because the Whigs, 
though opposed to Protection, were far too liberal on 
the political side to suit him, and the Protectionists 
were enemies of his late friend as well as opponents of 
free trade. He consequently desired the formation of 
a liberal Conservative Party equally opposed to and 
independent of extremes on both sides and composed 
of Peelites, those Conservatives who had abandoned 
Protection, and those moderate Whigs who were hos- 
tile to any tendencies toward “a mere democracy.” 

This was not as simple as it seemed to Cardwell, for 
Russell astutely kept the Conservatives divided by 
offering cabinet posts to Graham, Lincoln, and Herbert. 
In addition, Gladstone, now Cardwell’s closest ally, 
saw eye to eye with the Protectionists on everything 
but Protection, while Cardwell simply could not bring 
himself to unite with those who had vilified Peel. Fur- 
thermore, in 1851 Graham publicly announced that 





23 Tbid. 30/48/8-47 : 2-3. 

24 Stanhope to Cardwell, October 27, 1868, in Jbid. 30/48/8- 
53: 130. The task was then carried out by Charles Stuart 
Parker. 
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although he had been a Peelite he was henceforth going 
to be an Independent. Finally, the Duke of Newcastle, 
Herbert, and Gladstone were all High-Church and on 
religious questions did not see eye to eye with the 
others. 

Russell was quick to take advantage of this situation. 
In September, 1851, seeking to bolster his Government, 
he informed his cabinet that he intended to ask Graham 
and other Peelites to unite with him. According to 
Charles Greville, the cabinet agreed on Graham, but as 
to the others, “Some were for Gladstone, some for 
Newcastle, almost all for Cardwell.” *> The manage- 
ment of the celebrated Don Pacifico affair early in 1851 
by Lord Palmerston, the Foreign Secretary, plus what 
Graham regarded as Palmerston’s warlike propensities, 
led Graham to reject Russell’s offer. Then, when 
Palmerston was forced to resign in December, Russell 
once more enlisted Graham’s aid. This time the latter 
refused because he was convinced that Russell’s Gov- 
ernment could not last and it was useless “to add new 
materials to a tottering wall.” As for Aberdeen, he 
did not trust Russell on reform questions and was fear- 
ful that the Radicals would drive him farther in that 
direction than the Peelites would be willing to go.*® 
A month later (January, 1852) Lord Clarendon, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, suggested to Russell that 
he try to get Cardwell to join his Ministry as a means 
of getting Graham to do so—the other Peelites, Claren- 
don thought, were not worth having.?? But all Russell 
would agree to do was to hold out the “expectation” to 
Cardwell that should the aged and infirm Lord Pan- 
mure die, Cardwell “might” be offered the War Office. 

In February, 1852, the short-lived Lord Derby Gov- 
ernment took office, and during the ensuing months 
Cardwell redoubled his efforts to unite the Peelites. 
sy midsummer it seemed to him to be absolutely neces- 
sary that this be done, because “four years of unstable 
equilibrium have left the machinery of Government in 
such disorder that repair will be required in all its 
parts.” °° Reform, he told Aberdeen, would soon be 
the order of the day, and, since he was opposed to such 
nostrums as the ballot, he hoped to see “a sound Gov- 
ernment,” not the present “disingenuous conspiracy,” 
undertake to deal with the issue. 

Derby dissolved Parliament in March so that the 





25 Strachey, Lytton, and Roger Fulford, eds., The Greville 
memoirs 6: 299, London, Macmillan, 1938. (Hereinafter cited 
as Greville, Memoirs.) 

26 Cardwell Papers, 30/48/8—48: 19-20. 

27 See Gooch, G. P., ed., The later correspondence of Lord 
John Russell 1840-1878 2: 98, London, Longmans, Green, 1925. 
Graham wrote to Russell in July, 1852, that, while all the 
Peelites were friends and communicated together, Herbert and 
Gladstone would act in strictest concert on political and re- 
ligious subjects, but they, like Newcastle, would not serve in 
an Administration “of which you were the head.” Russell 
Papers, 30/22/10. The Russell Papers at the P. R. O. have not 
yet been sorted and arranged. No pagination is therefore 
possible. 

28 Aberdeen Papers, 159: 251 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 43197). 
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nation could express its sentiments on the subject of 
protection. Both sides promptly girded themselves for 
the contest in which Liverpool was destined to be one 
of the chief battlegrounds. The pro-Tory Blackwood’s 
Magazine was perhaps exaggerating when it wrote that 
Liverpool was “the deliberately-selected battle-field” 
between Derby and the Peelites represented by Card- 
well and a merchant named Thomas Birch. But Derby 
did send one of his chief lieutenants to direct the cam- 
paign, and so important did the contest become that 
hourly reports were sent to London as it progressed.*® 

The contest was a lively one. On March 26, the 
Liverpool Mercury called on “all friends of enlightened 
progress, of social and economical reform, of unre- 
stricted industry, of untaxed bread, and of religious 
liberty and equality” to support the Peelite candidates.*° 
On the financial and commercial issues all went well 
for Cardwell, but his chief opponent—William Mac- 
kenzie—chose, on Derby’s advice, to campaign on the 
religious question. It was a wise move on the part of 
Derby, for the Roman Catholic Defence Association of 
Liverpool assured Cardwell of the full support of its 
1,100 members! And, though Cardwell at once denied 
any connection with the Association, he could not deny 
that he had opposed the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill and 
that he had supported the Maynooth grant. The sixty 
or more canvassers, working for Mackenzie at a stipend 
of £1 per day, exploited this issue to the full and 
accomplished the defeat of Cardwell.*? 

The Manchester Guardian lamented the defeat be- 
cause even though Cardwell had offended the ship and 
sugar interests by his conduct in the House, he was not 
defeated for that reason but rather because the Protes- 
tants of the city feared the increasing numbers and 
influence of the Irish Catholic paupers and their vote 
was therefore attributable to what the Manchester 
Guardian called religious bigotry.** 





29 Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine 72: 257. 
cited as Blackwood’s. 

30 Liverpool Mercury, March 26, 1852, p. 248. 

31 Turner won the election with 6,693 votes, Mackenzie came 
in second with 6,377, while Cardwell received 5,247. 

32 Manchester Guardian, July 14, 1852, p. 4. The Liverpool 
Mercury (July 16) thought that the Tory conduct was repul- 
sive: “There are in Liverpool nearly 2,500 freemen, and of this 
number, some 2,000 are coercible or purchasable. In every 
severe contest which takes place, the Liberal and Free Trade 
party must calculate on the hostility of this body. Now con- 
sidering that the Tories can count on the support of about 4,000 
or 4,500 of the £10 householders, it becomes necessary that, if 
the Liberals are to win, they should have on the Register at 
least 7,000 £10 householders. .. .” On the Register the facts 
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The 5,199 votes, therefore, were all the Liberals could really 
rely upon. Hence, uniess bribery and corruption could be 
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As soon as Cardwell’s defeat was certain, his Peelite 
friends sought another seat for him, this time at Craigie, 
Ayrshire. It was hoped that, since he had married, in 
1838, a Glasgow lady by the name of Annie Parker,** 
the daughter of a staunch Presbyterian, there would 
not even be a suspicion of any pro-Popery tendencies 
on his part and that he would easily be elected. But he 
was a stranger in Craigie; he had no chance to canvass 
the place; and many thought him too High-Church, 
Hence he was defeated there too. Then, early in Janu- 
ary, 1853, the Oxford seat became vacant, and Card- 
well, this time assured of an unopposed return, gladly 
permitted his name to be put on the lists and was duly 
elected. During one of the speeches that he made in 
the city, he was subjected to heckling by some freemen 
who demanded from him a forthright statement of his 
position on reform. “I am bound to say,” he replied, 
“that I think I ought to be left perfectly free upon that 
question . . . and that I ought not to be required to give 
such a pledge.” *4 

It was indeed good fortune for Cardwell to have 
gained the Oxford representation, for his High-Church 
convictions and his cautious conservatism were more 
acceptable there than in the great commercial metropo- 
lis. But though he was to represent Oxford with 
singular distinction for the remainder of his public life, 
he continued to be a “Liverpool man” in his economic 
principles. 
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The election of 1852, though it decimated the ranks 
of the Peelites, did not materially alter the relative 
strength of the parties. The Whigs did not possess a 
majority nor could they agree on the leadership; the 





curbed, “our chances of success are very frail...” (p. 562). 
The Mercury naturally now began to campaign for electoral 
reform. 

33 The marriage was an excellent one in every respect. 
Annie’s father not only owned considerable property in Ary- 
shire, but had business interests in Glasgow, and, in addition, 
was a partner in the firms of Sandbach, Tinne and Co., of Liver- 
pool, and McInroy, Sandbach and Co., of Damarara. These 
firms carried on an extensive trade in sugar and other tropical 
products, and had financial interests in the Liverpool docks as 
well as in the Manchester-Liverpool railroad. The will of 
Charles Parker, in addition to other details, made adequate 
provision for his daughters, Susan and Annie: “The girls will 
have a trifle less than the boys but still enough to support them 
genteely and portion them adequately in marriage to a respecta- 
ble husband but not so much as to render them a prey to an 
unprincipled fortune hunter and from my own observation I 
have seen so many women whose means have been lost by the 
misfortunes or improvident conduct of their husbands that I 
have thought it prudent that their means shall be placed beyond 
such risque... .” 

Annie found the “respectable” husband in Edward Cardwell, 
whose father, as we have seen, was also a prosperous Liverpool 
merchant. His will, proved on November 14, 1831, though it 
does not specify the type of business in which he was engaged, 
puts the value of his personel estate at £60,000. See Will of 
John Cardwell, Lancashire Record Office, Preston, 1831. 

34 Jackson's Oxford Journal, January 1, 1853, p. 3. 
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Conservatives did not have a majority either, and 
Lord Derby, denied Peelite support, could not form 
a Government. A coalition was obviously necessary, 
and the task of assembling it was entrusted to the 
patient, peaceful, and popular Lord Aberdeen. The 
Ministry he selected, consisting of six Peelites, six 
Whigs, and one Radical, was exceptionally rich in ad- 
ministrative capacity, and as a result several men of 
first-rate ability had to accept secondary offices. Card- 
well was one of them. Aberdeen had contemplated any 
one of three offices for him—the Secretaryship of War, 
the office of Paymaster, or the Vice-Presidency of the 
Board of Trade *—but on consulting with his Peelite 
friends decided to appoint him President of the Board 
of Trade (without a seat in the Cabinet).? 

This appointment met with universal approbation, 
for Cardwell was now esteemed a lucid and learned 
financier and a man of business acumen. Lord Broug- 
ham thought he might very well have been made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Fraser’s Magazine, 
though it recognized Gladstone’s superior claims to the 
Exchequer, spoke highly of Cardwell’s laborious habits, 
his application to business, and his “vast practical 
information and thoroughly logical mind.”* It only 
regretted that he was not a man of “family”! 

To one who had a veritable passion for efficiency 
and order in Government departments, for codifying 
conflicting laws, for simplifying procedures, and for 
adjusting English law to the new world of capitalist 
business, the Board of Trade represented a real chal- 
lenge. Despite a partial reorganization in 1840 when 
a railway department had been created and in 1852 
when a merchant marine department had been added, 
it was in a confused and chaotic state. Although it 
was a department of much apparent authority and 
responsibility it had no real power. Cardwell himself 
described it as “only a consultative body without a 
sphere of action.” * It therefore represented an invit- 
ing challenge, for it was an office from whose voluminous 
statistical data, numerous reports, and business infor- 
mation of all types, proposals for legislative action 
could easily be prepared. It was therefore an office 
which afforded Cardwell a golden opportunity for 
action in a field of his special competence. This 
challenge and opportunity he quickly accepted. 

Within a year he proposed to Aberdeen a thorough 
study of the Law of Partnership. By this law every 


1 Aberdeen Papers, 267: f. 3-4 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 43305). 
2 According to Greville (Memoirs 6: 386), it was Russell who 
prevented Cardwell’s being given a seat in the Cabinet because 
he thought there were too many Peelites in it. 

8 Fraser's Magazine for Town and Country 47: 335. Herein- 
after cited as Fraser’s. See also the Economist 10 (463) : 753. 
John Bright thought Villiers should have the office: “The man 
whom Sir Robert Peel followed is somewhat better than a man 
who merely followed Sir Robert Peel.” See Russell Papers, 
30/22/10. 

*Cited in Saturday Review of Politics, Literature, Science, 
and Art 19: 334. Hereinafter cited as Sat. Rev. 
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person who shared in the profits of a concern was 
liable for the whole of its debts. This should be 
studied, wrote Cardwell, with a view to a change that 
would give “greater security to share-holders, without 
impairing the security of creditors.” This suggestion 
was discussed at a Cabinet meeting, and Cardwell 
was authorized to appoint a committee to make the 
study.” The committee, unable to agree on a Report, 
recommended the appointment of a committee of ex- 
perts. Before the latter had completed its study, the 
question was brought before the House of Commons 
by a Resolution calling for a law of limited liability. 
Cardwell unsuccessfully opposed this Resolution, ar- 
guing that M.P.s did not know enough about the 
subject to legislate on it. Furthermore, he did not 
approve of dealing with such a complicated subject 
in the desultory form of a mere Resolution. He 
preferred a definite Bill “so cautiously, so carefully, 
and so conclusively framed that, once adopted as a 
Parliamentary Act, it would tend to enhance our 
commercial prosperity and to consolidate our com- 
mercial credit... .”’* Unfortunately, he was too 
preoccupied with more pressing matters to bring in 
such a Bill himself. 

Among these matters was the question of the dock, 
light, and town dues of the city Liverpool. This rapidly 
growing city found itself hampered by the very antique 
system by which these dues were administered. The 
borough’s charter had given almost unlimited powers 
of trade regulation to the freemen, who were now 
a small minority in the borough and who exercised their 
powers through the self-electing town council. The 
latter collected the ancient town dues which were 
payable on all merchandise brought into the port by 
non-freemen. It was also responsible for the building 
of docks, and the dues charged for use of these docks, 
as well as for dock lights, formed a regular part of 
its revenue. 

This was fine for the freemen, but the merchants 
did not like it. They complained about maladministra- 
tion in the management of these dues and insisted that 
the Council was incompetent to administer a system 
that required expert knowledge. In particular they 
protested against the exemption from dues payments 
given to the freemen, and they sent a deputation to 
ask Cardwell for the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to investigate the extent of benefits derived 
from the town dues, and who paid them. While 
Cardwell would not agree to this request, he did manage 
to achieve at a later date a remission in the light dues 
to the extent of £100,000. 

The mercantile community had additional reasons to 
be pleased with the actions of the Board of Trade 
during the Crimean War. Aberdeen and his peace- 
loving colleagues in the Cabinet had been unable to 

5 Aberdeen Papers, 159: f. 258-259; 261 (Br. Mus. Add. 


MSS., 43197). 
6 Hansard 134: 772. 
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keep the country from blundering into this costly and 
senseless war with Russia. With the purely military 
aspects of the war Cardwell had nothing to do, but 
his office had to handle all problems relating to its 
commercial aspects. On April 3, 1854, he sent a 
memorandum to Aberdeen stating that to prevent the 
transference of much English trade with Russia to 
neutrals, who were England’s competitors, it would 
be wise to limit the interference with Russian trade 
to (1) a blockade, (2) the seizure of contraband of war, 
and (3) the taking of enemy ships and enemy goods 
in enemy ships. To go further, he said, would dimin- 
ish England’s trade, induce Prussia and other countries 
to remain neutral, and foment differences between the 
belligerents.?7 Inasmuch as this memorandum had the 
powerful support of Graham, First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, the Cabinet decided to relax restrictions on the 
trade of belligerents, and to give all possible latitude 
to English trade. By autumn, however, stung by 
military reverses and the rising tide of allegations that 
it was incompetent, and goaded by pressures from 
interested quarters, the Cabinet considered a proposal 
by James Wilson, Financial Secretary of the Treasury, 
that all trade with Russia be stopped and that certifi- 
cates of origin be required for tallow and hemp. Card- 
well adamantly opposed this proposal. It would, he 
argued, merely help the trade of neutrals and harm 
that of England. He had observed the movement for 
restriction on the part of hemp and tallow dealers and, 
intrigued by it, had investigated it fully. And he had 
found that since their supplies on hand were large, their 
obvious and only motive was to keep up a monopoly 
price. It would be satisfactory, no doubt, he said, “to 
.those in whose favour we suspended the blockade of the 
Black Sea, that so soon as their property is in dock, 
the gate should be shut,” but it would adversely affect 
the trade of the whole nation. Graham and Earl 
Granville, Lord President of Council, agreed with 
Cardwell, and Wilson’s proposal was rejected. 

The year 1854 had been a melancholy and disastrous 
one, but the new year began on an equally sour note, for 
now there was dissension in the Cabinet itself, and 
the Press incessantly criticized the Government for 
not aggressively prosecuting the war. Most of this 
criticism was directed against the Duke of Newcastle 
and his administration of the War Office, but on Febru- 
ary 20 an attack was made on the Government’s com- 
mercial policy too. The charge was that the Black Sea 
ports had not yet been placed under blockade; that 
in the White and Baltic Seas the blockade was ineffec- 
tive; that Russian trade with England had not been 
stopped. The House of Commons demanded to know 
the facts, and Cardwell had to answer for the Govern- 
ment. In doing so, he first reminded the House that 
England had to function in cooperation with an ally 

7 Aberdeen Papers, 159: f. 282-286 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 


43197). 
8 Granville Papers, 30/29/23 (October 29, 1854). 
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[France] “who differed from us as to maritime policy 
and laws which ought to prevail during hostilities,” 
as well as with neutrals who might become pro-British 
if the Government pursued proper commercial policies. 
Then, with respect to the blockades, he explained the 
situation as follows: the ports in the Baltic had been 
entirely blockaded ; those in the Black Sea partially so; 
those in the White Sea not at all because “there was 
English and French property in the White Sea which 
it was important should be brought home.” This 
property had already been paid for by English and 
French merchants, and a blockade would give the 
Russians both the goods and the money already paid 
for them. He admitted that restrictions had not been 
placed on the importation of raw materials (hemp, 
tallow, flax, etc.), but there were good and _ valid 
reasons for not doing so. If Russian flax, for instance, 
was denied entry into England, the linen factories would 
have to shut down, and Russia would then sell her flax 
to Prussia, which would soon have a thriving linen 
industry capable of competing with that of England. 
As to hemp, if the Russian source of supply was 
closed, it would have to be purchased at a much higher 
price from India. Such trade restrictions would inflict 
maximum damage on England and do a minimum of 
injury to Russia, and “that was why the Government 
hesitated to impose commercial restrictions at home.” 
On the other hand, the blockade of neutrals had hurt 
Russia by depriving her of markets, which in turn 
resulted in surpluses and falling prices at home. This, 
plus the fact that English trade had not been adversely 
affected, justified in Cardwell’s opinion the course 
that had been pursued.® 

The blockade, by shutting out all neutral and national 
trade from a blockaded coast, is an advantageous 
method of warfare. Contrariwise, prohibiting trade in 
certain commodities by requiring certificates of origin, 
is open to every species of evasion and injures the 
country that employs the method. This policy of wag- 
ing war without letting it interfere with “business as 
usual” was at that time sound and desirable, but it was 
to be the last time (except for minor colonial wars) that 
English merchants were to enjoy such a luxury. 

The Crimean War was therefore fought without ma- 
terially impeding the peacetime activities of most Eng- 
lishmen, including Cardwell, who was preoccupied with 
problems relating to transportation. He had been 
reared in, had financiai investments in, and had been the 
Parliamentary representative of an area in which trans- 
portation was a major interest. The growth of Clitheroe 
had been stunted because it lacked transportation fa- 
cilities ; Liverpool had grown because it possessed them. 
From 1840 to 1850 over 6,000 miles of track had been 
laid in England, most of it after 1844, and no year went 
by in which applications were not made to Parliament 
for building permits. Meanwhile, an amalgamation 


9 Hansard 136: 1687 et seq. 
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movement, led by George Hudson, united the short 
end-to-end lines into great systems such as the Great 
Northern, the London and Northwestern, and the Mid- 
land. Parliament had not interfered with this process 
except to forbid the union of competing lines. 

From the first the railway companies had to fight the 
opposition of the canal companies, which had largely 
monopolized freight traffic, of the turnpike trusts, of 
owners of coaches and posting-houses, of landlords, and 
of all others who felt that railways were nothing but 
“public frauds and private robberies,’ as Colonel Sib- 
thorp once called them. From the Government, how- 
ever, they had nothing to fear, for though railway 
projects had to be approved by parliamentary commit- 
tees, the latter merely interested themselves in securing 
for landlords adequate compensation for damages to 
their lands resulting from railroad construction. No 
attempt was made to require a standard gauge, or a 
national system, or to determine what places should be 
linked by rail. The whole system consequently grew 
in a piecemeal and haphazard fashion, and it was only 
the alarming increase in railroad accidents caused by 
increasing speed of travel, the absence of safety devices, 
inadequately trained personnel, and the impossibility, 
once the train was in motion, of communicating from 
carriage to carriage or carriage to locomotive, that at 
last forced the Government to consider regulatory 
measures. But what kind of measures? Should amal- 
gamation be stopped or encouraged? Should railroads 
be forced to install safety devices? Should they be held 
responsible for accidents? 

Perhaps no one in England was better equipped to 
deal with these problems than was Cardwell. He came 
from a county, as we have seen, that was being over- 
laid with railways; he was a director of the South- 
Eastern line; he had been a member of the Railway 
Committee of 1844; he had at his disposal all the in- 
formation that had been collected by the Railway De- 
partment of the Board of Trade. He knew that the 
Acts of 1842 and 1844 had done little more than to 
authorize the Board of Trade to collect information and 
empower the law officers to proceed against offending 
companies. He knew, too, that the majority of Glad- 
stone’s Committee of 1844 had favored some degree of 
state control, but like Gladstone, his own connection 
with the railway interests made it awkward for him to 
think along these lines. In 1847 he had told the House 
of Commons that railway legislation, if necessary at all, 
should be framed “with the cooperation of these great 
interests,” and he had not since changed his mind. The 
public, however, demanded that some regulatory legis- 
lation be enacted, and Cardwell had to undertake the 
unwelcome task. 

Cautious to a point of timidity, he decided to appoint 
a committee of inquiry and to secure from the Cabinet 
a statement of its collective wisdom on the subject. 
On February 11, 1853, he wrote a memorandum to 
Russell in which he asserted that since combinations 
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were inevitable he saw “no good in opposing legal 
amalgamation” if securities were taken in behalf of the 
public; that “running clauses” (giving the right to one 
company to run trains over the lines of another) were 
not compatible with safety and “ought not to be en- 
couraged.” But since the companies seeking to amal- 
gamate would derive advantage from any publication 
of these views, the Government “ought” first to give the 
Board of Trade a continuous official audit of the books 
of the companies, power to revise tariffs so that the 
public could share in the profits arising from the in- 
creasing trade of the country, and a control at points 
of junction so that passengers arriving by the train of 
one company could be forwarded to their points of des- 
tination by the trains of others fairly and in good faith. 
He concluded the memorandum by saying: “I have 
reason to believe that the Railway Companies would not 
all unite against such a scheme. If they did, I should 
not be sanguine of success; nor do I know that I 
should advise the attempt.”’° The Cabinet made no 
reply but it is highly unlikely that the proposal fright- 
ened any of them. 

He appointed the committee of inquiry, but alarmed 
by the bigness of their task—they were dealing with a 
£ 250,000,000 industry—the committee decided against 
making any specific recommendations, and Cardwell 
so informed the House of Commons. He threw out a 
sop to them, however, in the form of two tame resolu- 
tions. The first simply reaffirmed the right of Parlia- 
ment to regulate amalgamations; the second reaffirmed 
its authority to prevent merely speculative lines from 
getting Parliamentary sanction if it was evident that 
such a line was a “fighting line” (a company which got 
the right to build a line, but which, instead of doing so, 
merely sold the right to the highest bidder). 

A year passed before Cardwell was ready with a 
substantial measure—the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Bill. There were three parts to this Bill. The first 
empowered railway companies to make working agree- 
ments with one another “for the purpose of bringing 
the whole system into harmony.” ‘The second vested 
in the Board of Trade the right of arbitration, and the 
third provided machinery “for securing to the public 
... free transit along the lines of railways and from one 
line to another.” Violations of the law were to be 
handled in one of the superior courts. The three main 
objectives of the Bill were: “First, a distinct statutory 
enactment of the duty of the railway companies; second, 
provision for determining that Statute by the superior 
courts of laws; third, the mode of aiding the courts by 
giving them the assistance of competent administrative 
arbitration. Parliament will enact, and the courts 
will execute.” 

Criticisms of this piddling Bill were entirely justified. 
It said nothing about the gauges of rails; it provided 
no adequate protection for the public; it made no pro- 


10 Russell Papers, 30/22/10 (February 11, 1853). 
11 Hansard 132: 585-597. 
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vision for redress of injuries arising from accidents. 
But even so the railway companies thought it too re- 
strictive, and at a meeting of directors with the Board of 
Trade they insisted on modifications. And Cardwell, 
with shameful timidity, capitulated to the railway 
interests and let those of the public fall by the wayside. 
The revised Bill that he then brought in to the House 
of Commons was an emaciated thing, and the Times 
properly chided him for his “faint-heartedness.” The 
companies, guilty of unreasonable delays in shipments, 
of discriminations in favor of persons, places, and 
commodities, of refusing to install safety devices, were 
permitted to go on as usual in their own way. The 
Bill directed the companies to find “all reasonable ac- 
commodations and facilities for travelling and traffic” 
but did not define “reasonable.” This was left entirely 
to the companies themselves! The original Bill had 
provided for an authorized tribunal to try cases of 
railway wrongdoing; the revised Bill, as the Times 
described it, “instead of creating a court for the punish- 
ment of such offences, ordains that her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, when wronged . . . may go to law to get righted.” ? 
“Who, in their right senses,” asked Joseph Hume, the 
Radical M.P., “would go to law with the Great Northern 
or other companies?” ** 

So nothing was done to protect the public, and when 
the Court of Common Pleas held that railways were 
not common carriers and hence not liable, disastrous 
accidents naturally continued to take their toll of lives 
and property. The Economist conciuded that now that 
directors were in fact “despotic” they should be held 
responsible for every disaster “miscalled an accident,” 
and warned the companies that if they did not bestir 
themselves the public would demand and get Govern- 
ment interference.’ 

Once people became accustomed to using the rail- 
ways they regarded them as they did the rivers and 
roads—as public property. Consequently the public 
now complained about the type of service rendered 
(needless delays at stations, uncomfortable coaches, 
refusal to give passengers timetables of other trains, 
having to go 150 miles to get to a city only 50 miles dis- 
tant). On the other hand, the companies argued that 
Parliament had authorized them to build the lines, they 
had done so with their own funds, and had the legal 
right to run them to their own advantage. It followed 
that for the Government now to regulate the traffic on 
these lines would be tantamount to defrauding them 
of their statutory rights. 

Essentially the question that had to be faced was 
whether railways were public or private affairs. If 
regulation was needed, was it the responsibility of the 
State? The Times put it this way: “They were made 
by private enterprise; are they to be managed only for 


12 Times, May 6, 1854, p. 9. 
13 [bid. 
14 Economist 12 (574): 924. 
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the public convenience?’ *° Cardwell’s proposed legis- 
lation sought to bridge this gap simply by “permitting” 
aggrieved persons to take action at law—which few 
could afford to do. He must have known, even though 
he was unwilling to admit it, that railways, like roads 
and rivers, were public conveniences the regulation of 
which could not safely be left to the companies. 
Parliament had swept away—and with his help—the 
West India, the agricultural, and the commercial 
monopolies and would be compelled to do the same 
with the railway monopolies. But his financial interests 
got in the way of his Jaissez faire principles, and, like 
Gladstone, he never again attempted to legislate on 
this subject. 

The progress being made by the railways in the 
internal trade was paralleled by that of the companies 
engaged in the coastal and foreign shipping trade. In 
1850 the steamship was still in its infancy (of a total 
tonnage of 3,564,000 only 168,000 was in steam), but 
each passing year was to witness an increase in this 
tonnage and a decrease in that of sailing ships. Unlike 
the railways, however, merchant shipping had long 
been subject to multifarious regulations enforced by a 
variety of agencies. Small wonder, therefore, that 
Gladstone and Queen Victoria both asked Cardwell 
to see what he could do “for the relief of shipping.” ** 
This was a very difficult assignment because on such 
questions as manning the ships, pilotage, light dues, and 
salvage, there were already hundreds of enactments on 
the statute books and because there was a great differ- 
ence of opinion in the Cabinet.‘7 Cardwell promptly 
went to work on the task, and by March, 1853, he was 
ready to discuss the problem in the House of Commons. 
In doing so, he analyzed in order the following topics: 
lights, tolls, manning the merchant marine, volunteer- 
ing in the Navy, salvage, desertion, fees to consuls, 
and pilotage. 

By the law of 1566, control over the erection of 
beacons and lighthouses had been given to Trinity 
House for England, to the Northern Commissioners 
for Scotland, and to the Ballast Board of Dublin for 
Ireland. When requested by the merchant marine to 
erect lighthouses these boards advanced the capital and 
then collected a toll from all who used the lights. Any 
surplus was to be set aside by Trinity House for relief 
of distressed persons engaged in shipping. But there 
had been no audit of these accounts, and the boards 
had often granted pensions of various kinds without 
any public supervision. To correct this situation 
Cardwell proposed four remedies: (1) payment by the 
shipping interests to Trinity House of only that amount 
actually used for constructing lights; (2) periodic 
auditing of all accounts; (3) subjecting of all expendi- 








15 Times, May 22, 1854, p. 8. 

16 Gladstone Papers, 33: f. 40 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 44118) 
and Cardwell Papers, 30/48/8—46: 11. 

17 See Aberdeen to Queen Victoria, in Aberdeen Papers, 270: 
f. 15 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 43308). 
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tures of each board to the supervision of the Board of 
Trade; (4) requiring that such accounts and reports 
be annually laid before Parliament. By these means 
he hoped to relieve the shipping interests without any 
addition being made to the Consolidated Fund. 

Closely related to this problem was that of the 
passing tolls. At Ramsgate, to take a case in point, 
much money had been expended on making the harbor 
a refuge for ships in distress. All ships passing the 
harbor were forced to pay a “passing toll” for the 
security thus given. But the town itself had not spent 
one shilling on this construction. Sometimes a toll 
was levied not only on the ships but on the cargo as 
well, and Ramsgate used the income not to improve 
the harbor but to defray the ordinary expenses of the 
town. The tax on the cargo was, of course, passed 
on to the consumer. Cardwell promised to give the 
matter further study. When it was completed, he 
promised, he would bring in a concrete proposal for 
legislative action. He would do the same with the 
problem of desertions from the merchant marine, but 
the consular fees was a matter within the jurisdiction 
of the Foreign Office, not of the Board of Trade. With 
respect to salvage he had arranged with the Admiralty 
for securing the release from foreign ports of ships 
detained for salvage claims and the transmission of such 
cases to the Judge of the Admiralty Court in London. 

But he did have a remedy to propose for the great 
evils connected with pilotage, which had hithero been 
under local regulations. The Manchester Guardian 
described these evils very clearly: 


A ship leaving the Thames is bound to take one of the 
Trinity House pilots to carry her into the Downs, no mat- 
ter how well-practiced the Captain may be. . . . When he 
has got to the Downs, he is bound to take a Cinque Port 
pilot on board to carry him out to sea. But what becomes 
of the Thames pilot who brought the ship into the Downs? 
Another ship has arrived in the Downs bound for the 
Thames; and here is a Thames pilot waiting at Dover or 
Deal. The natural course would be that he should work 
his way back; but no, that would interfere with the vested 
rights of the pilots of the Cinque Ports. Thus, for years, 
two sets of pilots have been maintained when one would 
have answered the same purpose . . . and by this absurd 
system ships have been exposed to a double charge, and 
a very unnecessary number of men have been engaged as 
pilots.18 


In addition, Trinity House and the Cinque Ports 
had never been required to submit their accounts to 
audit so that no one really knew the extent of abuses 
from which their incomes were derived. Mariners 
and shipowners, of course, wanted the fifty or more 


18 Manchester Guardian, March 12, 1853, p. 6. 

19 The Cinque Ports (Hastings, Romney, Dover, Hythe, Sand- 
wich, Rye, and Winchelsea) were given a charter by Edward I 
by which, in return for supplying the king at call with fifty- 
seven ships for fifteen days each year, they were given among 
other privileges, exemption from all taxes, aids, and tollages. 
Most of these privileges were abolished by the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act of 1835, but many still remained. 
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local pilotage authorities abolished at one stroke; local 
authorities clamored for immunity from any interference 
with their vested rights. Cardwell’s attitude was 
typically Peelite: pilotage control should be left so 
far as possible to local jurisdiction, but the whole 
system should be regularized and reduced to some 
semblance of order and consistency. Hence he pro- 
posed that local authorities should be compelled to 
let the same pilots take ships in and out of port; that 
the Cinque Ports be abolished altogether; that Trinity 
House and other local authorities be required to give 
information as to their actions and accounts (fees, rates, 
number of pilots, etc.) and submit them to the Board of 
Trade for audit. This would, in effect, really get rid of 
Trinity House along with the Cinque Ports, and the 
merchant navy would thus be rid of the incubus of 
two ancient corporations. 

Although some, like the Daily News, complained 
that Cardwell had only balanced the interests of Trinity 
House and the Cinque Ports against those of the 
mariners and shipowners, nevertheless the regulation 
was carefully drawn and had the merit of making the 
heretofore independent and irresponsible local author- 
ities answerable to Parliament through the Board of 
Trade for any revisions of the pilotage regulations. For 
this reason the proposal encountered very little opposi- 
tion in Parliament. 

Clause 29 of this Merchant Shipping Bill proposed 
to abolish the law requiring that three-fourths of the 
crews on English ships be Englishmen. If approved 
by Parliament, it would mean that the entire crew— 
masters and men—of British-owned ships could be 
foreigners, and that English shipowners would no 
longer be compelled to employ English seamen any 
more than the opulent nobility would be required to 
employ English cooks. It applied the principle of free 
trade to shipping, for after its passage seamen and 
shipowners would make their own engagements un- 
hampered by the Navigation Laws. Opponents of the 
proposal argued that seamen would join the Royal 
Navy or the higher-paying American merchant marine 
once their employment protection had been removed; 
that English shipowners would employ foreigners and 
England therefore lose the supremacy of the seas; 
that England should not trust her defenses to foreigners ; 
that all would be confusion on board ships manned by 
foreigners who could not understand each other! 
Cardwell answered these objections by pointing out 
that already more than three-fourths of the crews were 
Englishmen and that permitting owners to employ 
foreigners would enable them to resist the “unreason- 
able demands of seamen.” Furthermore, English 
shipowners, he said, would naturally employ English 
seamen whenever possible because they spoke a com- 
mon language, came from the same country—if not 
the same county—and were often neighbors. If con- 
tracts between owners and seamen were equitable and 
the latter were treated fairly, they would not desert 
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for other services. No opponent of Cardwell’s pro- 
posal could answer his additional arguments that so 
long as English seamen were equal or superior in skill 
to foreigners they would be preferred by the shipowners, 
and that as the owners were merely employers of labor 
they should have the same right as mineowners or 
manufacturers to employ whomever they pleased. 

There remained the problem of desertion. Ship- 
owners had long complained that seamen often deserted 
ships in order to enlist in the Royal Navy and had 
requested restrictive legislation on the matter. While 
Cardwell admitted that this privilege of leaving the 
service had led to abuses and that captains had some- 
times been left without sufficient crews for the home 
journey, he refused to touch this privilege of the seamen, 
for it was their only real protection against tyrannical 
captains and bad conditions on ships. He did, how- 
ever, arrange to compensate shipowners if they suffered 
losses as a result of desertions. Both the seamen and 
the owners would thus have justice done and would 
have no grounds for further complaint.*° 

On the whole this was a good measure. Pilotage 
regulations were improved ; the lights dues were lessened 
and the method of levying them improved; ** the mer- 
chant marine was thrown open to seamen of all nationali- 
ties; long-standing abuses in desertion were partially 
corrected; the authority of the Board of Trade was 
increased. However, the measure had failed to deal 
effectively with the salvage problem. Officers on English 
naval vessels had customarily detained salvaged mer- 
chant ships at distant ports until the officer’s salvage 
claims had been satisfied. This salvage right, Cardwell 
refused to abolish, but he did make arrangements with 
the Admiralty to have such ships released and the 
claims adjudicated by the Admiralty Courts in London. 
It was not enough. The salvage rights of officers on 
Royal Navy ships should have been abolished outright. 
The services of the Navy were paid for by the State, 
and it would have been only reasonable to require 
naval vessels to save the lives of seamen and protect 
the ships without any special reward. Cardwell should 
have realized that officers in the Navy had no more 
claim to compensation for protecting life and property 
than policemen had. 

In March, 1853, Cardwell succeeded in getting 
Parliament, without a dissenting voice, to throw open 
the English coastal trade to all friendly powers and 
so to take another step toward universal free trade. 


20 For the provisions of this Bill see Hansard 124: 1227-1250, 
and Statutes at Large, 16-17 Victoria, c. cxxxi. 

21In a rather pompous letter to Colonel Grey, Cardwell said 
he had just prepared a Board Minute providing for a great re- 
duction in light dues paid by shippers amounting to £100,000. 
When he remembered that the late Government had promised 
them relief amounting to the same sum, but to be accomplished 
by assistance from the Consolidated Fund, he thought “it would 
be agreeable to them to receive it, without such charge being 
imposed upon the general public for their particular conve- 
nience.” See Cardwell Papers, 30/48/8-46: 15-19. 
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His study of this question and of all the others relating 
to shipping had convinced him that the multitudinous 
statutes relating to this subject should be consolidated 
into one comprehensive statute. The Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1854, designed to accomplish this, had to make 
its way through a House of Commons composed of bar- 
risters, country gentlemen, manufacturers, and others 
who knew little of the subject and cared less. The 
Bill, consisting of 159 pages and 460 clauses, must have 
paralyzed the House. One look at it and the editor 
of the Economist threw up his hands in horror: “All 
the precepts,” he said, “which Divine wisdom thought 
necessary for the guidance of man’s whole moral 
existence are comprised in one page; and for the 
regulation in part . . . of one little branch of the duties 
of one small class of mankind, we have 159 pages and 
460 clauses.” ** While this was perhaps a valid criti- 
cism, Cardwell had not intended to codify but simply 
to consolidate the existing laws, and his Bill did provide 
for the repeal of forty Acts of Parliament and more 
than one thousand clauses. 

The first part of this Merchant Shipping Bill gave 
to the Board of trade general supervision over all 
matters relating to merchant ships and seamen by 
authorizing it to compel the owner or master to produce 
his logbook, lists of all passengers and crew, and by 
giving it the right to inspect all ships and their equip- 
ment. The Board also could discharge anyone who 
refused to comply with its requests. 

Part two described who could legally be called an 
owner and what ships were legally British ships. It 
provided for the compulsory registration of such 
vessels (dimensions, names of builders, owners, etc.), 
and established a system of penalties for all who 
falsely claimed British registry and who illegally flew 
the Union Jack. 

Part three authorized local marine boards to admin- 
ister regulations governing all master-seamen relations. 
These boards were to be set up at ports selected by the 
Board of Trade, and were to be accountable to it. 
Their chief task was to supervise the examinations of 
masters and mates and to see that no ship left port 
unless the master possessed a certificate of competence 
from the Board of Trade. Further, no captain could 
take as apprentices boys under twelve years of age 
unless he had been adjudged a fit person. It was hoped 
that this regulation would end the cruelty to boys at 
sea. In addition, masters of ships engaged in the 
coastal trade were required to have written agreements 
with all seamen, on a form approved by the Board, 
stipulating the length of engagement, the wages to be 
paid, and the amount of provisions which each seaman 
was to receive. Seamen discharged at foreign ports 
were to be sent home at the master’s expense. All 
vessels were to be compelled to have on board a supply 
of designated medicines and to keep a complete record 
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of vital statistics (sex, births, deaths, marriages). The 
regulation even spelled out a list of offenses most 
frequently committed by seamen and specified a proper 
punishment for each. A copy was to be given to each 
seaman when he signed for service. An interesting 
proviso stipulated that if an officer committed an 
offense his punishment was to be twice as severe. 

Part four concerned safety at sea and sought to 
prevent accidents by setting requirements as to life- 
boats, buoys, ship lights, and fire hoses, and restricting 
the number of persons permitted on board. Part five 
clearly stated who could and could not be a pilot and 
carefully restricted pilot licensing by Trinity House. 
Part six dealt with lighthouses and beacons; part 
seven the uses to be made by the merchant marine of 
the fines and fees arising from the enforcement of the 
Act. The remaining clauses consolidated and clarified 
the laws pertaining to wrecks, the duties of shipowners, 
legal procedures, and miscellaneous matters.** 

The members of the House of Commons were either 
indifferent to the Bill, bewildered by its length and 
complexity, or in favor of it, for it passed with scarcely 
any discussion. It is amazing that a Bill so closely 
defining the duties of shipowners elicited not one 
protest against the absence of a clause defining the 
liability of shipowners for accidents at sea. 

In the spring of 1854 Cardwell completed his labors 
in this field by securing adoption of a Bill to transfer 
the administration of laws on wrecks and salvage to the 
Merchant Marine Department of the Board of Trade 
in order to prevent loss of life and to prevent persons 
living on the coast from demolishing wrecks. It also 
provided for a system of maritime police to investigate 
every case in which the suspected culpable conduct of 
the master and crew occasioned the loss of a vessel. 
And finally the Bill made provision for rewarding 
those “who exerted themselves in manning life boats, 
and otherwise in saving life at sea.” ** 

These were substantial and solid reforms, but the 
public naturally was more interested in seeing some- 
thing done to make travel on the high seas safer. Even 
a cursory glance at the newspapers of the time reveals 
one story after another of dreadful collisions and fires 
at sea. In one six-month period (December, 1853- 
March, 1854), 11 immigrant ships were sunk and 755 
lives lost. The ship companies were required to provide 
transportation, water, and fire, but that was all. Some 
provided a supply of biscuits, but it was not compulsory 
that they do so and few did. To remedy this sorry 
condition, Cardwell secured the passage of an amend- 
ment to the 1852 law regulating the carriage of passen- 
gers at sea, which provided that where a voyage of 
more than three weeks’ duration was involved, passenger 
ships could not leave port unless licensed to do so by 
the emigration officer. Furthermore, the number of 








23 Sessional Papers, House of Commons, 1854, 4: 1-183. 
24 Cardwell Papers, 30/48/8—46: 28-29. 
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passengers was to be limited according to space and 
tonnage of the ship; berths had to be of a specified 
size and construction; sexes had to be kept separate; 
privies were to be provided on decks of all ships; 
lifeboats were to be adequate in number; rules were 
laid down respecting ventilation, food, and medical 
supplies.” 

Of all the members of Aberdeen’s Government, only 
Graham fully appreciated the immense amount of work 
entailed and the usefulness of Cardwell’s reforms. 
Aberdeen and Gladstone were much more interested 
in the preparation of the budget, and both made full 
use of Cardwell’s financial wisdom. The famous budget 
of 1853 was in part a product of his brain. In March 
he sent a long memorandum to Aberdeen discussing 
in detail his views on finances. It argued with great 
perspicacity and force for a substantial reduction in 
taxes, showing which could be reduced and how it 
could be done. The memorandum was heavily statis- 
tical, the figures neatly arranged, the conclusions 
logical, Aberdeen, greatly impressed, sent it on to 
Gladstone, who found it “so clearly preferable” to all 
other plans, including his own, that he had it discussed 
in a full Cabinet. He readily availed himself of Card- 
well’s generous offer of aid “in moving that mountain 
of work which presses upon the Titans of the Treasury.” 
When Gladstone had completed the first draft of his 
great budget, and wishing absolute secrecy about its pro- 
visions, of all his colleagues he read it only to Cardwell. 
The latter was so astounded by the immensity of the 
Chancellor’s proposals that he turned pale with alarm. 
“In consequence,” Gladstone admitted, “I performed 
a drastic operation upon the plan, and next day I 
carried to Lord Aberdeen a reduced and mutilated 
scheme... .” Cardwell then ably assisted the Chancellor 
in carrying through the House of Commons the “weaker 
but safer” budget of 1853.*6 

Meanwhile the Cabinet, though it included the most 
talented (perhaps too talented) men in the House of 
Commons, did not agree on commercial policy, political 
reform, or the conduct of the war. There were 
personal piques too, between Russell and Palmerston, 
and between Russell and the Duke of Newcastle; many 
doubted Russell’s loyalty to his colleagues. The custom- 
arily pessimistic Graham agreed with Lord Clarendon’s 
“gloomy forebodings” and forecast “a coming storm” 
for 1855. It came, too, when on January 23 the 
Government had to face a motion for an inquiry into 
the conduct of the war. Russell, in an action that 
had every indication of treachery, promptly resigned. 
Knowing that this resignation would be fatal to the 
Government because Russell held the leadership in 
the House of Commons, the Cabinet resigned in a 
body. Four of them—Graham, Gladstone, Herbert, 


25 Sessional Papers, House of Commons, 1854-1855, 5: 55-115. 

26 See Morley, John, Life of Gladstone 1: 464. For the cor- 
respondence see Gladstone Papers, 33: f. 51-56 (Br. Mus. Add. 
MSS., 44118). 
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and Cardwell (the latter not in the Cabinet )—discussed 
the situation at length and then agreed to stay in office 
under Palmerston, assuming that he would resist the 
demand for an inquiry. Consequently, when Palmers- 
ton, yielding to public pressure and to Parliamentary 
demand, agreed to the appointment of a commission 
of inquiry, all resigned their offices. 

Palmerston at once tried to retain the services of 
Cardwell by offering him the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer. Although the offer was most flattering, 
Cardwell refused to accept it out of loyalty to his 
Peelite friends. And so, the Times acidly commented, 
“he vacates the Board of Trade, following the example 
of his colleagues, with more fidelity to their decline, 
than they had shown to his advancement.” ** 


Ill. IN SEARCH OF A POLITICAL PARTY, 
1855-1861 


Cardwell’s tenure of office at the Board of Trade had 
gained for him many friends and admirers in public 
life. His genuine kindness, superb manners, sensitivity 
to the feelings of others, and unfailing loyalty to his 
colleagues, made him attractive even to his political 
opponents. Small wonder, then, that a man who pos- 
sessed these traits of character as well as unquestioned 
talent for business and public administration should be 
eagerly sought as a colleague by the leaders of each of 
the political parties. His extreme caution and diffi- 
dence were even regarded as virtues by party leaders.’ 

Time was when all that was required of a young 
man of ability who wished political advancement was 
to attach himself to a major party and its leaders and 
then consistently to vote with them irrespective of pub- 


27 Times, February 23, 1855, p. 6. There are different views 
on the offer of the Exchequer to Cardwell. The Times, Liver- 
pool Mercury, and Manchester Guardian were certain it had 
been made and the Oxford Chronicle (March 3, 1855, p. 4), 
assuming the story to be true, denounced Cardwell for refusing 
to put the claims of the country before those of party and per- 
sonal predilections. Aberdeen (Papers, 159: f. 302, Add. MSS.., 
43197) ; Argyll (Memoirs 1: 539); and Greville (Memoirs 7: 
118) say he was offered the post and turned it down. On the 
other hand, G. Ramsay wrote to Sir Robert Biddulph: “He 
[Palmerston] has made no such proposal to Cardwell, as there 
is no room for him.” See Cardwell Papers, 30/48/8—54: 25. 
Palmerston himself wrote to Lord Panmure on February 7, 
1855: “I have not made any such proposal to Cardwell.” See 
Douglas, George, ed., The Panmure Papers 1: 51. The author, 
however, is convinced that the offer was made. In a memo- 
randum of February 22, Gladstone writes: “Cardwell came at 4 
to inform me that he had declined to be my successor; and 
showed me his letter, which gave as his reason disinclination to 
step into the Cabinet over the bodies of his friends.” See 
Morley, Gladstone 1: 539. Gladstone could not have “manu- 
factured” this account; Cardwell could not have declined in 
writing an office that had not been offered to him. It was con- 
venient, I believe, for Palmerston to have “forgotten” having 
made it. 

1 Jackson's Oxford Journal (April 21, 1855, p. 5), described 
him as the most cautious statesman that had “ever presented 
himself for any constituency.” 
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lic opinion. But times were changing; Parliament had 
less to do with molding public opinion than formerly, 
and outside opinion more. Hence there was less of com- 
bination within Parliament, and members became in- 
creasingly intent upon getting support outside its walls. 
Consequently, as Cardwell put it, “hearty cooperation 
with friends—which is the solace of public life—is less 
frequent.” * 

An equally significant change had taken place in the 
attitudes and interests of the public. For decades prior 
to 1853 the mind of the nation had been concentrated 
upon foreign affairs. The Middle East, Near East, and 
Far East received almost exclusive attention, while a 
profound silence descended upon domestic problems. 
It was a period of men rather than measures, and most 
of the proposals for domestic reform made in Parlia- 
ment were, instead of being pressed to a decision, per- 
mitted to lie like water-logged vessels in a sea of calm. 

During these years the independent Cardwell sought 
a permanent political home. In letters to his friends 
he frequently complained that there was no party with 
a clear-cut platform or body of principles for him to 
join. In this respect he had plenty of company within 
the ranks of the Peelites. From 1846 to 1852 this 
group of about forty was held together by a common 
determination to maintain and extend free trade, by a 
dislike for Derby and Disraeli, and by ties of personal 
friendship. Never a real political party, the group had 
acted in concert on most public issues and had habitu- 
ally communicated with one another. Under Aber- 
deen’s leadership they had joined the Liberal Party in 
1852 and in doing so had begun to lose their separate 
identity. When they resigned from Palmerston’s Gov- 
ernment in 1855, the group lost cohesion and each began 
to shift for himself. Their steady decline in power and 
in influence can be traced to two major errors in 
strategy: (1) they left Palmerston’s Government for 
reasons that were wrong at the time, and (2) they 
appeared to be weary of the war before its ends had 
been attained. In addition, they were ardent believers 
in economy and retrenchment, for which the country 
itself cared little. Only on foreign policy—they were 
the peace party—did they see eye to eye. 

Cardwell’s relationship with his friends revealed the 
cleavages that had developed within the group. He 
admired Graham’s commercial and financial policies 
but rightly doubted his capacity for the highest political 
leadership. In addition, Graham was far too liberal in 
his political ideas to suit Cardwell. Aberdeen’s career 
as a party leader was obviously over; Herbert and 
Gladstone were too conservative on religious matters 
and even too ardently committed to retrenchment to 
please him. He did not relish the resulting political 
isolation in which he found himself, for he was young 
and ambitious for political advancement. But what 
should he do? Join Palmerston? They agreed in op- 


2 Cardwell Papers, 30/48/8—54: 65. 
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posing political reform, but Palmerston was too warlike. 
Should he join the Derby-Disraeli team? This was 
impossible: they were not in Cardwell’s judgment, 
“sound” on business and finance. He preferred, of 
course, to have all the Peelites unite with one of the 
political parties, thus modifying the policies of the party 
they joined. But this was hopeless, for Aberdeen and 
Graham would unite with the Liberals only if Russell 
was the leader, not Palmerston. A fusion with Derby 
was unthinkable because they doubted that Peel’s com- 
mercial policies would be safe in Derby’s hands. Fur- 
thermore, there remained the personal antipathies to 
Disraeli. 

The logic of the situation indicated to Cardwell that 
he should vote as an independent liberal-Conservative 
and wait for a propitious moment to join one of the 
two major parties. In company with his Peelite friends 
he supported Palmerston’s government in its efforts to 
bring the Crimean War to a successful conclusion, but 
they told Palmerston not to expect their support if he 
“added new chapters and new aims.” When, therefore, 
Palmerston proposed (July, 1855) to guarantee the 
payment of the interest on a loan of £5,000,000 to the 
Turkish Sultan to enable Turkey, England, and France 
to prosecute the war, the Peelites opposed the proposal. 
They did so because, as Cardwell put it, they objected 
to taxing the English people for a large sum over which 
they had no control; there was no guarantee that the 
loan would be used exclusively for purposes of that 
war; it would create jealousy between England and 
France with respect to future trade in the Turkish 
empire. 

In March, 1856, however, each began to go his own 
way. Cardwell voted for the Government’s Bill to 
abolish church rates; Gladstone, Herbert, and Graham 
voted against it. Two months later Cardwell supported 
the projected Treaty of Paris because he believed that 
privateering should be abolished and that free ships 
should make free goods. In July, a Bishops’ Bill to 
provide efficient church administration was supported 
by Cardwell because it would accomplish economy in 
church funds—“which stood greatly in need of that 
economy”’—but it was opposed by Graham, Gladstone, 
and Herbert. As a consequence of this support of the 
Government, many of Cardwell’s friends were con- 
vinced that he planned to join the Liberal Party. While 
some resented it, Graham took the larger and kindlier 
view. Writing to Aberdeen he said that 


not one word of complaint could be uttered against him 
[Cardwell] in justice if he joined the Government to- 
morrow. He has made great sacrifices already, and in very 
trying circumstances has behaved with perfect honour and 
integrity. It is open to him now to follow the real bent of 
his inclination and the view of his own interests. If he be 
disposed to throw in his lot with Palmerston . . . no one 
can gainsay his decision. 


Expecting that Aberdeen would show the letter to 
Cardwell (which he did), Graham concluded the letter 
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with the shrewd observation that if Cardwell was genu- 
inely interested in “a liberal policy” Gladstone, not 
Palmerston was its “legitimate champion.” * On read- 
ing the letter, Cardwell declared that he did not “desire” 
or “anticipate” joining Palmerston because “habits and 
friendship would prevent it.”’* And yet it troubled 
him deeply, for Palmerston was apparently firmly en- 
trenched in power. He was more popular than any 
living statesman and he wanted Cardwell in his party. 
Derby, on the other hand, did not desire Cardwell’s 
services, and the antipathy was mutual. 

The British Quarterly Review, in an article ana- 
lyzing the status of the Peelites, predicted that if an 
election were then to take place they would lose out 
completely. It reasoned that the Peelites had no 
acknowledged leader, that no one knew what they 
stood for other than for good administration, and that 
administration per se could never have any popular 
appeal. The public, it said, liked issues and interesting 
men.° The election, which took place in the spring of 
1857, was to prove this a most prescient prediction, 

In October, 1856, the Chinese authorities at Canton 
boarded a lorcha called the Arrow—a Chinese ship 
owned by Fong Ah-Ming of Hong Kong and registered 
as a British ship in accordance with the stipulations of 
the Treaty of Nanking. It was impossible to control 
such small ships in Chinese waters, and as the Arrow 
was suspected of engaging in opium smuggling, the 
illicit coolie traffic, and open piracy, it ought not to have 
been given British registry. Commissioner Yeh at 
Canton, suspecting that a notorious pirate was on 
board, ordered his arrest. Chinese officers boarded the 
ship, hauled down the British flag, and arrested some 
of the crew. Irritated by the customary delay of the 
Chinese officials in complying with the demand for re- 
turn of the crew, and by their refusal to apologize for 
their action, Sir John Bowring, the Consul, ordered 
the bombardment of Canton. Those M.P.s who felt 
that the Chinese had been wronged and who objected 
to the attack on Canton united in support of a resolu- 
tion of censure. When this resolution was passed by a 
majority of sixteen votes, Palmerston resigned and 
appealed to the country. 

This meant another electoral contest for Cardwell at 
Oxford. He appealed for re-election on the grounds 
of his support of most of the Government’s measures, 
and his opposition both to the secret ballot and the 
China War. “If our foreign plenipotentiaries were to 
take into their own hands,” he said, “the Queen’s pre- 
rogative of peace and war, and embark on hostilities it 
would not be possible to diminish those taxes which 
pressed so heavily upon the people.’’* His opponents 
made much of his adverse vote on the Turkish loan, his 








3 Graham to Aberdeen, November 11, 1856, in Graham Papers. 

t Aberdeen Papers, 159: f. 314-315 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 
43197). 

5 British Quarterly Review 24: 28 et seq. 

6 Times, March 30, 1857, p. 7. 
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opposition to political reform, his “peace-at-any-price” 
views, and his opposition to the Government’s China 
policy. From an electorate of slightly under 5,000, 
Cardwell received 1,016 votes while the winners, James 
Langton and Charles Neate, received 1,667 and 1,057 
respectively. But Cardwell was not the only Peelite 
who lost his seat in this election. Most of the “peace 
party” were turned out, and only the strongest Peelites 
—Graham, Gladstone, and Herbert—were returned to 
Parliament. Furthermore, the election widened the 
cleavages between them. Graham wished to turn 
Palmerston out in favor of Russell; Gladstone also 
wanted Palmerston out but preferred Derby to Dis- 
raeli; Herbert wished to keep Palmerston. Cardwell’s 
wish that they should join one of the parties as a group 
was clearly chimerical. 

Despite Cardwell’s defeat, he was back in the House 
of Commons within a month. This came about in an 
unexpected manner. Examining the election returns 
and the character of the contest, Cardwell, his London 
solicitor, and his Oxford agent were all convinced that 
Neate, the winner, had violated the recently passed 
Corrupt Practices Act.’ They promptly drew up and 
sent to the House a petition against Neate’s return. 
The investigation ordered by the Commons turned up 
some interesting facts. Benjamin Stone and seven 
others had been dined at Oxford without paying for 
their meals and had then voted for Neate; a Mr. 
Hughesdon had received £1 at Neate’s committee room 
“for his own and his brother’s expenses in going to 
Oxford . . . and he had plumped for Neate’; others 
admitted they had been given bread, cheese, and beer 
without paying for it.s According to the report in the 
Times, “198 persons were euiployed by Mr. Neate’s 
Committee as poll-clerks and messengers, 152 of whom 
had voted for Neate, and they subsequently received 
from his agents payments of sums varying from £1 
to 2s. 6d., which sums were paid under pretense of 
remuneration to messengers and runners.” ® 

The House refused to admit Neate and a new election 
was ordered for Oxford. Cardwell’s opponent this time 
was William Thackeray, the author, who stood as a 
Radical. Cardwell’s supporters naturally declared that 
the object devoutly to be wished by the electorate was 
to get a man of business into Parliament, not a man of 
letters. The electors agreed and returned “the man 
of business” to the House. Thackeray, in commenting 
on his defeat, is reported to have said that he “went 
down into Jericho and fell among thieves.” The Times, 
glad to see Cardwell back in the House, commented 
that if he would now so immerse himself in the business 
of Government that he would have no time to continue 
with the publication of Peel’s “sawdust-like Memoirs,” 
he would confer “a benefit on all lovers of literature !’’ *° 


7 Cardwell Papers, 30/48/8-54: 29. 
8 Times, July 7, 1857, p. 5. 

® [bid., July 9, p. 7. 

10 Jbid., July 22, p. 9. 
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On his return to the House, Cardwell sat side by side 
with Gladstone, Herbert, Richard Cobden, and Milner 
Gibson in their usual places below the gangway. But 
they did not vote together on the very first issue that 
arose. In December, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
after discussing the financial panic of 1857, moved for 
the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into 
the operation of the Bank Act of 1844. Cardwell, 
though he defended that Act, saying there had been 
more “crashes and panics” before 1844 than since— 
and correctly attributed the panic to overspeculation— 
nevertheless supported the appointment of the commit- 
tee. Gladstone, though praising Cardwell’s speech for 
its “pure light and reason,” was convinced that the Act 
of 1844 could not stand as it was “after what has oc- 
curred.” 74. On the division, Cardwell voted with the 
Government; Gladstone against. 

An acknowledged expert in finance, Cardwell was 
appointed to the committee, which was headed by Lord 
Overstone. A careful and thorough study of the va- 
rious Bank Acts convinced Cardwell that all the laws 
on this subject should now be consolidated into one 
intelligible statute. Such a statute, he wrote to Over- 
stone, should consist of two parts, the first relating to 
note issues and the second to the Bank of England. 
An Issue Department, as a Department of State, should 
be created to issue bank notes payable in gold on de- 
mand at the Issue Department. These should be legal 
tender. The limit to such issue should be based on two 
considerations: (1) would other issues—country bank, 
Irish, and Scottish notes—be continued, and (2) would 
there be any notes of less than £5. The Cabinet should 
decide on the first question and “it should guard against 
any relaxation on the part of the Directors to the point 
of lending too much when interest rates were high.” 
Part two of the suggested statute would establish the 
modus operandi between the Bank and the Govern- 
ment. Overstone was so impressed with these sug- 
gestions that he wrote to Cardwell suggesting that he 
draw up a Bill incorporating these principles and assur- 
ing him that Parliament would pass such a Bill. Card- 
well promptly complied and, wanting to be sure that 
there were no flaws in it and that it would be widely 
supported, asked Graham to pass judgment on it. The 
venerable sage of Netherby thought the Bill an excel- 
lent one but judiciously suggested that no one should 
propose it other than the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
“or an outsider to whom an inside place is promised.” * 
The diffident Cardwell, instead of taking the hint and 
demanding from Palmerston such “an inside place” as 
the price for his service, held back. “It may very well 
be,” he wrote to Gladstone, “that prudence will suggest 
my keeping them [banking plans] in the background 


11 Hansard 148: 632 et seq. 
12 Cardwell Papers, 30/48/8-47 : 39-42. 
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for the present.” ** He was to keep them in the back- 
ground permanently. 

As for the country at large, it was not remotely 
interested in this dull subject, or in any other domestic 
question. All was calm and placid; nothing seemed to 
change or even to warrant change. It was the dead 
level of the mid-Victorian period, and the country, 
Melbourne-like, preferred to let things alone. Life was 
“decent, quiet and ordered,” as Charles Villiers de- 
scribed it, and this national mood was reflected in Par- 
liament. Subject after subject was introduced only 
to have the discussion die of simple ennui; Bill after 
3ill was floated in the parliamentary air only to be 
blown about and then to drop abandoned at the feet of 
its creator. In this atmosphere, even a trifling incident 
in foreign affairs was likely to provoke excited dis- 
cussion and to have grave consequences. Hence it was 
that the Orsini affair proved so exciting and also so 
fatal to the popular Lord Palmerston. 

On January 14, 1858, while the Emperor and Em- 
press of France were driving to the opera, a bomb was 
thrown into their carriage by some Italians of whom 
Orsini was the acknowledged leader. The plot had 
been hatched in England; the bombs had been made 
there; Orsini had an English passport made out in an 
English name. Count Walewski, the French Foreign 
Minister, protested England’s giving sanctuary to 
criminals and asked the Government to assist in appre- 
hending and punishing those who violated the privilege 
of asylum in England. When the French military and 
Press denounced the Government’s apparent inability 
to destroy “The laboratory of assassins,” Palmerston 
replied with a Bill to make conspiracy to commit mur- 
der either within or without the United Kingdom a 
felony punishable by life imprisonment. The astute 
Graham promptly suggested a plan of attack on the 
Bill: approve the first reading; then allow a lapse of 
time before the second reading so as to afford the pub- 
lic time to become fully aroused. The strategy was 
superbly effective. The first reading was passed by a 
majority of 209; the second never even came up. Dex- 
terously led by Graham, who disliked and distrusted 
Palmerston, Conservatives like Disraeli, Liberals like 
Russell, and Radicals like Gibson and John Bright 
denounced Palmerston’s action as an unworthy conces- 
sion to the French and carried an amendment condemn- 
ing the Government for not having answered Walew- 
ski’s dispatch. Cardwell had not been in on Graham’s 
plans; he did not speak on any phase of the Bill or its 
amendment; but he voted with the opposition and 
helped to unseat Palmerston. 

The Queen at once sent for Lord Derby, who, unable 
to get any of the Peelites to join him, formed a com- 
pletely Conservative Government. Cardwell was rather 


13 For this correspondence see Gladstone Papers, 33: f. 83- 
84 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 44118) ; Cardwell Papers, 30/48/8- 
47: 43-67. 
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pleased with this turn of events, and hoped that he 
could get his friends to unite with Palmerston when a 
good opportunity afforded. Aberdeen, on the other 
hand, wished them to unite with Russell—which all 
but Gladstone would have done. Cardwell then sug- 
gested the formation of a party led by a triumvirate of 
Russell, Palmerston, and Gladstone to oppose the 
Derby-Disraeli party.‘* But this was still clearly im- 
possible, and when Parliament assembled in March, 
Graham, Gladstone, and Herbert took their accustomed 
places; Russell sat with the Radicals; Cardwell behind 
the Opposition benches. This state of relative political 
equilibrium was broken by serious news from India, 
where the need for a change in government had been 
amply demonstrated by the Sepoy Mutiny in 1857. 
The eight years of Lord Dalhousie’s governorship 
had been years of change. With consummate skill this 
young Peelite had forcibly annexed friendly native 
states by his doctrine of lapse; to end scandalous mis- 
government by the princes he had annexed Oudh; to 
improve living conditions he had built railways and 
schools and had checked infanticide. But in so doing 
he had violated native customs that were sanctified by 
religion or superstition. Neither Dalhousie nor his 
superiors in England seemed able to understand the 
Indian aversion to change even if it was change for the 
better. The rumor went around that the British in- 
tended religious proselytism, with the result that the 
Hindus feared the destruction of their castes and 
the Moslems many of their fundamental beliefs. More 
important, however, in causing discontent and agita- 
tion, was the military situation. The Chinese, Sikh, 
and Crimean Wars had lessened British prestige; 
nothing had been done to correct army abuses that for 
decades or more had caused serious mutinies among 
the troops; the proportion of Europeans to natives 
in the army was ludicrously low (40,000 British to 


230,000 natives). It was upon these highly inflam- 


mable materials that the British decision to grease car- 
tridges for the new Enfield rifle with the fat from pigs 
and cows fell as a live spark. On May 9 the Sepoys 
refused to use the cartridges and were court-martialed 
and sentenced to imprisonment for ten years. The next 
day three Indian regiments shot their officers, rescued 
their companions from prison, and started for Delhi. 
No attempt was made by Lord Canning, who suc- 
ceeded Dalhousie as Governor-General in 1856, to 
check their progress, so they took Delhi and proclaimed 
a Mogul Empire. Similar outbreaks. of violence and 
the murder of many English men, women and children 
occurred at places remote from each other, for the 
mutiny was leaderless and sporadic. British vengeance, 





14 On this subject see Graham Papers (many are in Parker, 
Charles S., Life and letters of Sir James Graham); Russell 
Papers, 30/22/13; Greville, Memoirs 7: p. 355; Leeds Mercury, 
February 28, 1859, p. 3. A good account of Gladstone’s posi- 
tion is in Magnus, Philip, Gladstone, a biography, 132 et seq. 
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though slow, was very severe. Many Indians were 
hanged; others, blown from the mouths of cannon. 

It was clear that a change in the Government of 
India was imperative, but before Derby’s Government 
could act it had to face a bitter debate on the famous 
Oudh Proclamation. Canning, after the recapture of 
Lucknow, decreed that all rebellious chiefs in Oudh had 
forfeited their proprietary rights, but that if they sub- 
mitted promptly their lives would be spared (provided 
they had not been guilty of shedding English blood). 
Canning regarded this as an offer of clemency; in Oudh 
it was regarded as a decree of confiscation. Many in 
England, as well as in India, regarded this proclama- 
tion as a grievous error. Lord Ellenborough, Governor- 
General from 1842 to 1844 and now President of 
the Board of Control, without even consulting his col- 
leagues, sent Canning a scathing rebuke, a rebuke which 
he (Ellenborough) foolishly made public. The Govern- 
ment therefore promptly disavowed the Proclamation. 

Cardwell, a friend of Canning, saw in this event a 
good opportunity to overthrow the Derby Government 
and to unite all the Liberal forces (Russellites, Palmer- 
stonians, Radicals, and Peelites) in one great hostile 
vote. Early in May a meeting took place at Cambridge 
House in which the plan was matured.’® Cardwell was 
to move a vote of censure against the Government for 
having disavowed the Proclamation, and everyone was 
sanguine of success. But the public did not get aroused 
about the matter and when Ellenborough resigned, to 
save his colleagues from certain defeat, many thought 
the affair ought to be dropped. But the die had been 
cast, and Cardwell, overly anxious for the fruits of office, 
was eager to make his motion. This he did on May 14. 
Like most of his speeches, however, it lacked fire. In 
fact, Gathorne-Hardy thought it “dull and dreary.” 
The gist of the speech was contained in these sentences : 
“T submit to the House whether it does not appear that 
the writing and the sending of the despatch were the 
collective acts of the Government, and not the separate 
acts of any Member [Ellenborough| of that Govern- 
ment.” If the Government was dissatisfied with Can- 
ning, it should recall him; if not, it should support him. 
But above all “it is your duty to avoid anything which 
has the effect of paralysing that authority by which he 
is to do your work in India.” 

Of the speeches that followed, those on the Govern- 
ment side were incomparably the best; Sir James 
Graham’s was the sharpest and most effective. Unwill- 
ing to unseat the Government for one led by Palmer- 
ston, Graham admitted that Ellenborough’s action had 
been indiscreet but argued that he had atoned for it 
by his resignation; Canning’s Proclamation had also 
been indiscreet, but the Government had mitigated its 
severity. And then came the crushing blow. Cardwell 
had disclaimed any partisan motives in his censure 
resolution, but this was too much: “To tell me that,” 


15 See Sat. Rev. 5: 490-491. 
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said Graham, “is to draw on my small stock of inno- 
cence and credulity to an extent that exhausts it at 
once, and leaves me an unbeliever.” 

Graham’s speech not only buttressed the Government 
but weakened the Opposition and led many to suggest 
to Cardwell that he withdraw his motion. But his 
honor was at stake, or so he thought, and he refused 
to do so. He admitted that Ellenborough had resigned, 
but “those who are responsible for this despatch have 
not resigned.” His motion was leveled, he said, not 
against Ellenborough but against the Government of 
which he was a part.'® 

Nevertheless, the game was up; the plot had failed. 
By May 21 Cardwell and Palmerston realized they 
had to retract. A strange and amusing scene took 
place in the House, a scene that Disraeli picturesquely 
described for Queen Victoria in these words: 


One after another, perhaps twenty Members, on the 
Opposition benches, rising and entreating Mr. Cardwell to 
withdraw his Resolution. After some time, silence on the 
Government benches, Mr. Cardwell went to Lord John 
Russell, then to Lord Palmerston, then to Lord John Rus- 
sell again, then returned to Lord Palmerston, and retired 
with him. 

What are called interpellations continued, when suddenly 
Lord Palmerston reappeared; embarrassed, with a faint 
smile; addressed the House; and after various preluding, 
announced the withdrawal of the motion of censure.?? 


“And so the bubble burst,” wrote Gathorne-Hardy, 
“and the threatening storm was dispersed. . . . What 
a fall for Cardwell after his vainglorious anticipa- 
tions.” ** And yet Cardwell did not count it all a 
loss. Palmerston and Russell had been brought to- 
gether largely by his efforts; no one could fail to see 
that “wrong men” were in power only because the 
right ones were not united. It remained only to 
persuade Gladstone to join the Liberal Party as Card- 
well, Newcastle, and Herbert had done. Graham, who 
was now ill and about to close his long political odyssey, 
Cardwell simply scratched off the list. “The last 
thing I expected in my political life,” he glumly wrote 
to Arthur Gordon, “was that I should be charged by 
Sir James Graham with being the author of factious 
proceedings adverse to himself.” '® The whole episode 
had been painful to Cardwell but he did not suffer any 
loss of prestige, for after Lord Ellenborough’s resigna- 
tion all those who knew the rules of honor as applied 
to combined action in public affairs knew that for 
Cardwell there was no side door of retreat, and that 
he was compelled to proceed until further continuance 
became impossible. 

The immediate effect of the mutiny had been a new 
India Bill which transferred the government to the 
Crown, replacing the Board of Control by a Secretary 


16 Hansard 150: 674 et seq. 
17 Cited in Letters of Queen Victoria 1837-1861 3: 368. 
18 Gathorne-Hardy, A. E., Gathorne-Hardy, . . . a memoir 1: 
119. 
19 Cardwell Papers, 30/48/8-54: 63-64. 
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of State to be assisted by a council a majority of whom 
must have had Indian experience. Cardwell, having 
had his fingers burned in the Oudh debate, took little 
part in the discussions on the Bill. When it was passed, 
he predicted that Derby’s Government would next 
attempt a Reform Bill, and that upon the merits of 
such a Bill the future division of parties would turn. 
The end result, he predicted, would be the formation 
of two large parties “and their conflict against each 
other on that subject.” °° By January, 1859, he was 
so certain this would happen that in his annual New 
Year’s speech to the Druids at Oxford,*! a speech full 
of generalities and truisms, he declared that he was 
in favor of reform—that is, good reform—by which he 
meant merely sweeping away old abuses and leaving 
the franchise right where it was. 

Meanwhile, he had been appointed to a commission 
on the manning of the Navy. This commission adopted 
a proposal he made for the creation of an adequate 
naval reserve. The plan was to keep up reliefs to 
the number of 4,000 in receiving and training ships 
at each port; increase the coast guard by 2,000 and the 
marines by 5,000; and enroll about 5,000 marines and 
3,000 seamen who had retired on short-service pensions. 
The commission also hoped to raise naval volunteers 
by many improvements in the wages and conditions 
of employment in the Navy. The full report of the 
commission was made public on February 24 and was 
highly praised. However, the plan recommended 
was expensive, and Derby’s Government simply 
“smotherled] it at nurse, and killled] it by taking it 
under their care.” * 

The Government’s chief interest, as Cardwell had 
forecast, was in the Reform Bill which was brought in 
on February 28. Hoping to bring about a split between 
the Palmerstonians and Russellites and thereby to 
secure the majority it needed, the Government proposed 
a Bill that was at once too wide and too narrow. It 
proposed to take one seat from each of fifteen boroughs 
whose population was less than 6,000; it lowered the 
county occupation franchise to £10; and though it did 
not lower the borough franchise, it extended it to 
physicians, schoolmasters, government pensioners, and 
National Fund holders. To the Opposition this fanci- 
ful arrangement for extending the franchise seemed to 
be directed toward the sole object of securing a Con- 
servative majority for a party not interested in reform. 
On its introduction, Joseph Henley and Spencer Wal- 
pole resigned from the Ministry, and Russell at once 
proposed a resolution denouncing the maintenance of 
high qualifications in cities and boroughs and the inter- 
ference with the traditional freehold franchise. The 


20 [bid., 66. 

21 The United Ancient Order of Druids was a secret benefit 
society founded in London in 1781 with lodges or “groves” in 
many English-speaking countries. 

22 Graham to Cardwell, January 16, 1859, Cardwell Papers, 
30/48 /8—47 : 58. 
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resolution was skillfully drawn and united all classes 
of opponents to the Bill. 

Cardwell, in a dull and lack luster speech, supported 
Russell’s resolution. He did so because the Govern- 
ment’s Bill was so confusing that it reminded him 
of the place “where water was too thick to sail in and 
the land too liquid to walk upon.” The Bill was 
based on the principle of uniformity of franchise be- 
tween counties and boroughs, whereas Cardwell pre- 
ferred that variety of franchise which, “giving men 
a voice in the councils of the country, avoids making 
a rude and marked separation between one man or one 
class and another, which gives identity of interest to 
persons holding different franchises, and which forms, 
therefore, the groundwork upon which our whole system 
is built.” His opposition to uniformity of franchise was 
based on the argument that if you had electoral dis- 
tricts in which all the electors had the same franchise 
rights, it would be necessary that these districts be 
made equal, and the franchise would necessarily be 
lowered continuously “until at last it becomes universal 
suffrage.” ** Liberty was one thing, equality another, 
and Cardwell never believed in the latter. 

When Russell’s resolution was carried against the 
Government, Derby at once resigned and appealed to . 
the country. There was no opposition to Cardwell’s 
return at Oxford, but he at least went there to make a 
speech of acknowledgment. In it he made very clear 
his views on reform: he was opposed to the “fancy 
franchises” in the Government Bill, to uniformity of 
franchises, and to the compulsory ballot, but he was 
in favor of a redistribution of seats and extension of 
suffrage in cities and boroughs. He had voted, he 
told his listeners, against the Government Bill because 
“it lacked a basic philosophy.” It was merely made 
up of 


a variety of provisions taken from other measures, and 
which the Government had treated as Gipsies treated stolen 
children 





They tan their stolen elves 
To make them tanned and ugly like themselves.*4 
With the election over, a large number of Liberals 
met and decided that as soon as Parliament assembled 
they would move a resolution of want of confidence in 
the Government. On June 10 this resolution was 
carried and again Lord Derby resigned. Palmerston 
was summoned to power once more when Granville, 
whom the Queen preferred, could not obtain the ser- 
vices of Palmerston or Russell. In the Cabinet chosen 
by Palmerston, Cardwell at last had what he had been 
yearning for—a Cabinet in which the leading Peelites 
(himself, Herbert, Newcastle, and Gladstone )—all had 
key posts. The latter’s decision to join this Ministry 
was interesting. Had it not been for Disraeli, he 
unquestionably would have joined Derby years before, 


23 Hansard 153: 839 et seq. 
24 Times, April 30, 1859, pp. 7-8. 
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but Disraeli was clearly the leading man in the Con- 
servative Party, and Gladstone did not like Disraeli’s 
lack of respect for authority in secular or religious 
matters. On the other hand, he had never trusted 
Palmerston’s foreign policy either. Why, then, did 
he now join the latter’s Ministry? Opinions differ. 
Many observers concluded that he now had to join or 
face almost certain political death. He had long been 
in the House of Commons, was its finest speaker and 
ablest financier, and if he did not now join Palmerston 
he would be a man without a party, wandering about 
in a political wilderness. Those who disliked him 
said he was a political adventurer who, seeing Disraeli 
in charge of the Conservative Party and only fifty-five 
years of age while Palmerston was seventy-five and 
Russell sixty-seven, believed himself in a position 
shortly to assume leadership of the Liberal Party. Others 
reasoned that Gladstone was sure Russell would soon 
trip up Palmerston, make himself unpopular in doing 
so, and thereby open the door for Gladstone’s seizure 
of the party leadership. The Manchester Guardian 
stated that the Peelites forced it: that they collectively 
would not join Palmerston’s Government unless Glad- 
stone was in it “so that he might be in a position to 
form a Cabinet of his own after a while.” ** While 
all these considerations—particularly the latter—are no 
doubt in the picture, there is no good reason for not 
accepting Gladstone’s own explanation that the Italian 
question was the deciding factor and that he believed 
Palmerston would assist the cause of Italian liberation. 

In any event, Cardwell was now supremely happy. 
All his friends were together again (except for Graham, 
of course) ; they were in office and with careful plan- 
ning and cooperation could enjoy the fruits of office 
for many years. His own position, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, was not as important as the others, but he was 
given a seat in the Cabinet, superseding the Lord 
Lieutenant and reducing the latter’s powers to a mere 
shadow. He admired, respected, and liked his col- 
leagues, but the feeling was not always mutual. In 
fact, he annoyed some of them by the attitude he took 
toward reform and economy. He was completely 
indifferent to the Government’s Reform Bill, which 
established a £10 occupation franchise for the counties 
and a £6 borough franchise. Others were indifferent 
too and, lacking support, the Bill was withdrawn on 
June 11, 1860. Punch humorously and correctly de- 
scribed the “Poor Little Bill” as a song sung by Russell: 





Friends look cold and foes look scornful, 
As I wheel my load uphill; 

Meagre art thou and most scornful, 
Poor Little Bill.** 


And yet Cardwell’s colleagues should not have been 
surprised at his disinterestedness in this matter, for 
he had never been an advocate of this kind of reform. 


25 Manchester Guardian, June 18, 1859, p. 2. 
26 Punch 38: 130. 
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On the other hand, they did have good reason to 
be piqued at his lack of interest in their efforts to 
achieve economy. As a Peelite he had been one of the 
most ardent supporters of retrenchment, and Gladstone 
naturally looked to him for support in his various 
economy measures. Herbert, at the War Office, wanted 
to sell the old unhealthy and rickety barracks and with 
the proceeds, plus a supplemental grant from Par- 
liament, make new ones. Everyone agreed that this 
was necessary, but Gladstone was fighting for reduc- 
tions in the naval and military budgets and threatened 
to resign unless he had his way. He looked to Cardwell 
for support and when the latter did not give it, Glad- 
stone was annoyed. “Never on any single occasion 
since this Government was formed,’ he wrote to his 
wife, “has his voice been raised in the Cabinet for 
economy.” ** It was a valid complaint, and it was 
not the last time that Gladstone was to make it. Card- 
well’s chief responsibility, however, was Ireland, and 
it is to his work there that we must now turn. 


IV. FAILURE IN IRELAND 


Cardwell’s appointment as Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land with a seat in the Cabinet was unusual—there 
were only two precedents for it—and it caused a good 
deal of comment. The Lord Lieutenant, Lord Car- 
lisle, had been often attacked by the press and pulpit 
in Ireland during the preceding months and many as- 
sumed that the Cabinet seat was given to Cardwell to 
enable him to supersede Lord Carlisle and to reduce his 
powers to a nullity. The Catholic papers, such as the 
Dublin Evening News and the Cork Reporter, were 
quick to pillory Palmerston for not having a single 
Irishman in the Cabinet and for having placed Card- 
well in a position where he could “tell Lord Carlisle 
what he is to do as our chief Governor.” + On the other 
hand, the pro-Palmerston Dublin Evening Post argued 
that the arrangement was a good one because it would 
expedite work: Lord Carlisle would remain in Ireland 
where he belonged and Cardwell would represent Ire- 
land,in the Cabinet. It also argued that the Lord 
Lieutenant, or Governor of Ireland, as the Queen’s 
representative, should not be in the Cabinet at all: “Is 
the Queen in the Cabinet?”? If not the Queen, why 
her Lord Lieutenant? 

In many respects the choice of Cardwell for this 
Irish post was an unfortunate one. He was an able, 
intelligent, logical, and clear-headed administrator ; 
morally upright, a socially decorous public servant, and 
an accomplished financier. But he lacked personal 
magnetism and had little of that humorous tolerance 
and genial laxity so admired by the Irish. He had 
gone to Ireland in 1849 to make a statistical study of 
the effects of the Irish famine for Peel, but in the suc- 








27 Cited in Bassett, A. T., Gladstone to his wife, 133. 
1 Evening News (Dublin), July 11, 1859, p. 2. 
2 Evening Post (Dublin), June 30, 1859, p. 2. 
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ceeding decades he had not once been to that country 
and his interests did not incline him toward Irish mat- 
ters. In fact, he did not intend to do much there; he 
expected, and so did Gladstone and others in the Cabi- 
net, that the office would leave him leisure to attend 
to questions of Government policy and specifically to 
aid the Chancellor of the Exchequer with his budgets.* 
He planned to be in Ireland only when the Cabinet was 
not regularly in session. 

He was even somewhat casual about it. He received 
his seals of office on June 27, 1859, and the very next 
day was at Oxford speaking to his constituents. Eco- 
nomic conditions, he said, had greatly improved in 
Ireland. There were no dark clouds on the horizon 
and there was no reason at all why the relations be- 
tween England and Ireland should not be 


Like a double cherry, seeming parted, 

But yet a union in partition; 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem, 

So with two seeming bodies, but one heart.* 


One heart? He would soon find out about that. 

Within a fortnight he was reading accounts of agra- 
rian crimes in the papers of both countries. From 
March to July there had been seventeen Whiteboy 
offenses committed in King’s County alone and not one 
arrest had been made. Lord Derby had ordered the 
eviction of all tenants on his Doorn estates in Tip- 
perary and the tenants had threatened bloody reprisals. 
In August, there were rumors of drought and crop 
failures. Public demands were being made for change 
in the educational system and there were complaints 
against the Poor Law and the landlord-tenant relation- 
ship. And as if these frictions were not enough, re- 
ligious animosities were inflamed by bigots on both 
sides. 

Oddly enough, in some respects the problem of 
greatest urgency, because of the heat it generated, was 
that of education. With the establishment of the Na- 
tional Board of Education in 1831, elementary educa- 
tion was organized on the principle of omitting religious 
instruction from the curriculum and making it the duty 
of the various denominations to supply their children 
the religious instruction deemed necessary. Grants for 
these National Schools were increased in 1839 and 
again in 1844. These grants had been supported in 
both instances by the Irish leaders—Smith O’Brien, an 
aristocratic Protestant, and Daniel O’Connell, the rec- 
ognized champion of the Irish Catholics. The follow- 
ing year, despite the violent opposition of the High 

hurch group, and particularly of Gladstone, Peel’s 
Government had secured a considerable increase in the 
annual grant to Maynooth, an Irish college for the 
education of priests. Simultaneously, Graham, the 
Home Secretary, proposed the establishment of colleges 





3 See Gladstone Papers, 33: f. 90-92 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 
44118) ; Cardwell Papers, 30/48/8—-52: 51-52; 85. 
4See Times, June 28, 1859, p. 8. 
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at Belfast, Cork, and Limerick to be conducted on non- 
denominational lines. Trinity College, since it had 
been founded by a Protestant sovereign for Protestants, 
was to retain all its rights and property. Though op- 
posed by High Church spokesmen as a “Godless Col- 
leges Bill,” it, too, was passed and became law. In 
subsequent years the National Board arranged for the 
establishment of district model schools for the educa- 
tion of the lower middle class, encouraged agricultural 
education in the workhouse schools, established a Model 
Agricultural School in Dublin to train teachers, and 
encouraged the teaching of needlework in the industrial 
schools. 

While the increased endowment for Maynooth and 
the educational opportunities afforded by the new col- 
leges produced at least a slight improvement in the 
status of the Irish priesthood, it did not diminish its 
hostility to England. But the National System had 
proved successful and by 1859 there were about six 
hundred such schools in Ireland. It was partly because 
of this success that the system was now subjected to 
serious attack. In July, 1859, Cardwell had to defend 
the system against attacks in the House of Commons 
emanating from the ultra-Catholics and the ultra- 
Protestants, who insisted that education that was not 
religious was no education, and by ultra-economizers 
who objected to spending money on “frills’”—agricul- 
tural and industrial training. Cardwell reminded the 
Roman Catholics that “it was for the benefit of 
the Roman Catholic population that this benefit was 
chiefly sought.” The fears of the Protestants he quieted 
by saying that the number of Protestants being edu- 
cated in the schools had steadily increased (from 65,000 
in 1853 to 88,000 in 1859). He defended industrial 
training by declaring that “industrial education should 
be combined with merely literary education, in order 
that the children, male or female, might receive a train- 
ing which would enable them to obtain a livelihood.” ® 

This was satisfactory to the House where there was 
really little interest in the subject, but not in Ireland 
where it occasioned a great deal of agitation. Dr. Paul 
Cullen, the Primate of Ireland, armed with legatine 
powers, at once summoned the Archbishops and Bish- 
ops to meet him in Dublin to plan a campaign against 
the National Schools and the Queen’s “Godless Col- 
leges.” The meetings lasted from August 4 to 8 and 
the resulting resolutions were sent to Cardwell. On 
August 20 they were made public in all the papers 
under the title “Address [pastoral] from the Catholic 
Archbishops and Bishops to the people of Ireland.” 
Demanding Catholic schools, books, and teachers for 
Catholics, and financial aid from Parliament to obtain 
them, the Pastoral Letter or Resolution was a declara- 
tion of war on the National System. It protested 
against the teaching of history and philosophy by 
Protestants, exclusion of the Cross from school rooms, 


5 Hansard 155: 307-313; 389-390; 420-421. 
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and the predominance of Protestants on the National 
Board.® 

When Cardwell arrived at the Castle, Dublin, on 
September 8, this was the sole topic of discussion and 
he failed to find the “one heart” he had talked about. 
First he had to face the problem in Parliament in July, 
then in August came the Pastoral, and on September 9 
a deputation of teachers from the National Schools came 
to ask for higher salaries. Finally, on September 28, 
he was presented with another Pastoral anathematizing 
the Queen’s Colleges and also suggesting means by 
which the Catholic University in Dublin could be 
improved. A series of meetings to be addressed by 
the Catholic hierarchy on behalf of these causes was 
announced. 

Sides immediately were taken. The High Church 
bigots who joined in the attack on the National System 
did so for two reasons: they wanted the whole Bible 
used in the schoolroom with the teaching done by An- 
glicans and some wished to discredit the Palmerston 
Government. With the Roman Catholic bigots, whom 
Graham was convinced had an understanding with the 
Derbyites for the overthrow of the National System in 
return for a few Catholic votes in the House of Com- 
mons,’ the main purpose was power not conscience or 
enlightenment. They really had few good complaints 
against the system they had been supporting for twenty- 
eight years, but saw a chance to get more privileges. 
In fact, stripped of all verbiage, their charge against 
it was that it was not under the control of the Irish 
hierarchy. They wanted an exclusive Roman Catholic 
educational system just as the “Orange Zealots” had 
wanted one exclusively controlled by the Established 
Church. Such a church-controlied system would mean 
power to the hierarchy. Although one need not agree 
with the Carlow Sentinel that “Ultramontanism aims at 
nothing short of Italian ascendancy in this country,” ® 
or with the Daily Express that Cullen was seeking to 
arrogate unto himself domination over the State, and 
in doing so puts forth claims “more becoming to a 
representative of Hildebrand in the zenith of his power 
than a delegate of Pio Nono in the depth of his humilia- 
tion,” ® it is clear that Cullen’s actions were such as to 
justify the charge that he intended to show Cardwell 
that it was Cullen who really ruled the Catholics in 
Ireland. As so often happens, Cullen went too far and 
in doing so made it easier for Cardwell. Collections to 
finance Cullen’s Catholic University did not amount 


6 Daily Express (Dublin), August 20, 1859, p. 4. All im- 
portant papers in England and Ireland printed the Pastoral in 
full. 

7 Cardwell Papers, 30/48/8-47: 60-63. The Sat. Rev. 8: 
573, said the purpose was to bring pressure on Lord John Rus- 
sell and that Cullen’s Pastoral was “a sort of corporate O’Con- 
nellism and [that] Dr. Cullen is driven by the desperate cir- 
cumstances of the Holy See to evoke the very spirit which he 
was sent to quiet... .” 

8 Carlow Sentinel, cited in Times, October 11, 1859, p. 7. 
9 Daily Express (Dublin), August 23, 1859, p. 2. 
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to much, the University itself, according to the Times, 
had “thirty professors and three pupils.” ?° The Irish 
Church Education Society, which formerly had opposed 
the National System, now said that it favored Govern- 
ment inspection and supervision of the schools and told 
Cardwell it had nothing whatever to do with Cullen’s 
Pastoral. Liberal Roman Catholic laymen and liberals 
of the Church of England began to support the National 
System. 

Knowing that a system of education that had been 
in effect for twenty-eight years would not be cast aside 
by any English Government except for legitimate 
grievances and that the Government would insist on 
English supervision of money voted by Parliament, 
Cardwell, with the support of the Cabinet, refused to 
agree with any of the resolutions in the Pastoral. 
Catholics, he insisted, would have to be resisted when 
their demands were unreasonable. When their de- 
mands were sensible, as in requests for additional rep- 
resentation on the Education Board, they must be 
treated fairly. 

This question was brought before Parliament in Feb- 
ruary, 1860, when it was proposed to withdraw the 
grant to Maynooth on the grounds that it was injurious 
to the Church of England. Cardwell not only opposed 
this motion, which was defeated by a majority of 58, 
but himself proposed “A Bill to enable the Trustees . . . 
to make Provisions for certain necessary Buildings and 
Repairs.” ‘1 A magnificent Bill! It would not cost 
no. 251. 
one farthing! It simply provided for the transfer from 
the endowment funds hitherto allotted to some of the 
students the sum of money necessary to keep the Col- 
lege in repair, light, and heat—in all, about £5,000. 
The House quickly approved this Bill. In July he 
successfully answered an attack on the National Sys- 
tem based on the charge that both Protestant and 
Catholic parents wished religious instruction inter- 
woven with secular education, by declaring that the 
National System was a good one: 





there is a tendency, by giving the same education, from 
the same books, to enlarge the general nature of the 
whole, to expand its principles, and to produce even in 
pupils who may have been trained in different schools 
an opportunity to mix in after life in the business and 
intercourse of society with greater facilities, greater free- 
dom, ... and with greater advantage to the public.’* 


More schools were joining the system each year, the 
books used were good, the quality of instruction high." 

In August, after smoothing the way by saying he had 
received a communication from the Catholic prelates 
asking a grant of money for the instruction of children 


10 Times, November 23, 1859, p. 6. 

11 Sessional Papers (House of Commons), Session I, 4: Bill 

12 Hansard 159: 2063. 

13 The Protestant Primate had just extinguished the Church 
Education Society. Its schools, along with the Wesleyan, had 
now joined the National System. 
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in Catholic schools and to which the Government had 
returned “a courteous, yet firm denial,” he asked for 
an increase of £21,254 over the previous grant for 
National Education, £4,000 for improving the model 
schools, and £17,000 for providing more teachers at 
higher salaries for the increasing number of schools. 
To appease the Catholics, he proposed to give them 
equal representation on the National Board; to stop 
discussion, he announced the appointment of a commit- 
tee to study the quality and types of books used in the 
schools.'* While this did not satisfy the Irish Catholic 
prelates, it did meet with the approval of Parliament. 
Cardwell had taken the easy way out: graciously 
resist unreasonable demands and justify reasonable con- 
cessions. The grant to Maynooth was continued at 
the expense of student endowments, an increase of 
£21,254 for the National Schools was secured, Catho- 
lics were given membership on the National Board, 


and a committee to investigate all books was appointed. — 


Perhaps in view of the deep religious feelings and bigo- 
try that existed in these matters, and the indifference of 
his colleagues to Irish education, Cardwell could not 
have done much more. But never did he reveal an 
educational philosophy nor did he show either an under- 
standing of the problem or even any great interest in 
it. He defended the status quo, made a few concessions, 
and waited to be relieved of the office. In 1860, he 
even persuaded the Poor Law Board to drop its agri- 
cultural teaching. This may have promoted bureau- 
cratic efficiency but it was not statesmanship. All that 
can be said is that in this respect he was no better and 
no worse than his predecessors and successors. 

The agitation was at no time free from references to 
a more basic problem that plagued Ireland: the land- 
lord-tenant problem. There were, despite the famine 
of 1845-1847 and the large emigration, still too many 
people in Ireland. Pressure upon the land, as usual, 
encouraged landlords to charge high rents. The En- 
cumbered Estates Act of 1849 was intended to increase 
food production by expediting the sale of land to those 
who had enough capital to improve its productivity. 
In addition, two Acts were passed making evictions 
easier, and each year tenants were evicted by the Irish 
capitalists whose interest was primarily in grazing. 
Stories of evictions of tenants by despotic landlords 
flowed in a steady stream to the Chief Secretary. In 
November, 1859, John F. Maguire and O’Donaghue, 
two champions of tenant right, sent Cardwell a long 
letter on this subject. They pointed out that one of 
Ireland’s chief problems was insecurity of tenure, that 
there should be no evictions save for non-payment of 
rent, compensation for improvements on and in the soil 
should be granted in a liberal spirit, and that some sub- 
stantial remedy was needed for the paramount evil of 
arbitrary evictions. 


14 Hansard 160: 1374-1419. 
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To meet some of these suggestions, Cardwell, on 
March 29, 1860, proposed the Landlord and Tenant 
Law Amendment Act.'® The Bill, introduced to a dis- 
interested House and to almost deserted Government 
benches, empowered landlords to grant agricultural 
leases for twenty-one years, improvement leases for 
forty-one years, and building leases for an indefinite 
term. It also enabled landlords to charge their succes- 
sors with a fair proportion of the cost of any improve- 
ments they made if such improvements had previously 
received the sanction of the Chairman of Quarter Ses- 
sions. This charge was to assume the form of an 
annuity for twenty-five years. The tenant would be 
required to notify the landlord of the improvements 
that he intended to effect. If the landlord did not 
object, he would be held to have consented. In that 
event the tenant would be enabled to borrow money 
for the improvement of the farm, the loan to be repaid 
within twenty-five years in annual installments at 5 per 
cent interest. If, after this, the tenant was evicted, he 
could go to the Chairman of Quarter Sessions and get 
an order entitling him to compensation for the improve- 
ments he had made. If the landlord did not agree to 
the proposed alterations (improvements) of the tenant, 
he was at liberty to terminate the tenancy and evict 
the tenant. 

Such were the main provisions of the Bill. It made 
no mention of “fixity of tenure,’ long a demand of 
tenants, nor any provision for retrospective compensa- 
tion for improvements already made, no matter how 
bona fide the claim. Clause after clause was approved 
with little or no debate as the Bill went through a 
House that clearly was bored with it. 
gestion of Lord Naas, it was agreed that judges of the 
Landed Estates Court, instead of the Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions, would be responsible for its enforce- 
ment. Cardwell agreed to the change because it dealt 
with the landlord part of his Bill and judges of that 
court represented the landlord interest !*° 

The Bill did not enable the tenant to defeat the 
wishes of his landlord, provide for fixity of tenure, or 


On the sug- 


provide for retrospective compensation, but its weak- 
nesses enabled both parties to support it. A more 
sweeping measure might very well have been opposed 
by the Cabinet and, in the last resort, by the House 
of Lords—but that is all that can be said for this bit 
of legislative quackery on the part of Cardwell. In 
some respects it was an absurdity. Surely one pos- 
sessed of such a sound legal mind as Cardwell’s must 
have known that the Bill would increase evictions be- 
cause in effect it said to the tenant: “Improve at the 
peril of eviction” and to the landlord: “Consent to 


15 Sessional Papers (House of Commons), Session I, 4: Bill 
no. 92. 


16 Hansard 159: 669-670. 
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the tenant’s improvements or turn him out.” +7 When 
this was thrown up to Cardwell, he denied any wish to 
facilitate evictions. His object, he said, was to prevent 
the landlord from remaining silent, to force him to 
make written agreements with his tenants, and to 
regularize the landlord-tenant relation on the basis of 
contract rather than of tenure. But it is difficult to 
see how a landlord was to be coerced into granting a 
lease merely by giving him the power to agree to or to 
refuse a tenant’s request for permission to improve 
the property. Asa lawyer, too, he ought to have known 
—if indeed he did not—that what was wanted was 
simplicity, not complexity ; a measure to facilitate con- 
tracts, not to impede them; a plan to lessen, not to 
multiply litigation between landlords and tenants. He 
must have known that legislation designed to check, 
even in the mildest way, aggressive landlordism would 
be ineffective if the tenant could not enforce it without 
trouble or expense. 

All, that can be said for the Bill is that through it 
the principle that a tenant is entitled to compensation 
for the improvements made with the landlord’s con- 
sent became recognized in law. It subjected the tenant 
to a still more stringent circumscription of his already 
precarious tenure. If it had not been passed at all, 
the landlord could always have made a bargain with 
his tenant if he chose to repay him for improvements 
on his land. But the Act gave the tenant no right to 
insist on such a bargain. So far as this compensation 
clause goes, the Act was a dead letter and was never 
once put into force. In 1863 it was proposed that a 
Royal Commission be appointed to inquire into con- 
ditions in Ireland and to recommend measures for the 
relief of tenants. Cardwell, then out of office, helped 
defeat the proposal by arguing that tenant rights were 
mainly “a violation of the settled rights of property” 
and that Parliament would never “sanction a measure 
which touches the rights of property.”?® Or, as 
Palmerston had put it, “Tenant right is landlord’s 
wrong.” 

This Act, when added to the fact that the American 
Civil War had almost brought an end to emigration 
and so added to the population pressure, resulted in 
a growing sense of injustice on the part of the Irish— 
an injustice that found expression in a series of agrarian 
outrages occasioned not by poverty but by large-scale 
evictions. In December, 1860, there were a great 
number of evictions on the estates of Lord Plunkett; 
in 1861 the same thing happened on the Adair estate at 
Derryveagh. Adair not only evicted 280 tenants from 
their homes but burned the houses to the ground. 
When asked about these incidents in the House of 
Commons, Cardwell replied that perhaps the landlords 


17 The Daily Express (April 4, 1860, p. 2), thought the Bill 
so bad that Cardwell could not have drawn it up. “Some Eng- 
lish official who knew nothing about the question” must have 


been the guilty one. 
18 Hansard 171: 1364. 
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had acted hastily and perchance harshly too, but nothing 
was going to be done by the Government inasmuch as 
the landlords had done nothing illegal.° The evictions, 
he said, were made because the tenants had joined 
Riband societies that incited the Irish to violence. 

Evictions, legal and justifiable or not, were only a 
part of the problem Cardwell had to face. The year 
1860 was a bad one. Drenching rains had ruined the 
harvest and distress was so widespread that requests 
were made for government relief to supplement that 
provided by the Poor Law Unions. At the same time 
the country was stirred up by pro-Papal agitators. In 
the autumn of 1859, fearing that the expansionist de- 
signs of the kingdom of Piedmont might ultimately 
include Papal lands in Italy—especially in Romagna 
the Pope called for volunteers to join his army and 
sent recruiting agents to Ireland. Recruiting rallies 
were held in various places with the result that a few 
hundred Irishmen volunteered to go to Italy to join the 
Papal army commanded by General Lamoriciere. It was 
a tragi-comedy from first to last. One group of 120 
“immigrants” went to Liverpool, thence to Hull, 
Antwerp, and Cologne where—hungry, tired, and in 
rags—they were given “stinking German sausages” 
and sent to Rome.- There, in July, 1860, Lamoriciére 
put them under severe discipline, marched them forty 
miles a day in the hot sun, and gave them only one 
meal daily of brown bread and bad.soup. Not given 
the military commissions promised them, they rioted, 
began to shoot at the Belgians, and then deserted. Once 
deserting, of course, they got no more pay of any kind, 
except blessings and religious medals, and had to make 
their way back to Dublin. The recruiting agent, to 
whom they went to complain, refused even to see 
them. Other groups had similar experiences and some 
wrote home that they had been put to work draining the 
marshes around the Eternal City. Six hundred of 
them surrendered to the Sardinians at Spoletto without 
even fighting. “So ends the Pope’s Irish Brigade,” 
wrote the Times, “It is a disgrace.” *° 

How did Cardwell stand with reference to this and 
other problems? To demands for more relief, “he was 
not prepared to hold out any hope of special assistance 
from the Government.” ** He refused to consent to 
any modifications in the system of out-door relief. 
Furthermore, in his Irish Poor Relief Bill, he consented 
to a clause proposed by Pope Hennessy providing that 
no one who was occupying land of more than one- 
quarter of a statute acre be considered a “destitute 
person” for relief purposes.22 To check Orange dis- 

19 [hid. 163: 1508-1513. 

20 Times, September 20, 1860, p. 8. Throughout the year the 
Times carried full accounts of these incidents. 

21 Hansard 158: 1886. 

22 This Irish Poor Law was based on the recommendations 
and report of the committee to inquire into the law, which was 
appointed on July 1, 1861, on Cardwell’s suggestion. The com- 


mittee was composed of thirteen Irishmen, one Englishman, and 
one Scot. Eleven of the fifteen were Protestants although the 
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turbances, Ribbonism, commemorative parades, and 
the singing of anti-British songs, he took charge of a 
Bill, which had been introduced in the Lords, to check 
the use of party emblems. The gist of the measure 
was an amendment of Cardwell’s to the effect that it 
would be a misdemeanor “to display on any building, 
or to exhibit publicly any banner, flag or party emblem, 
or the publicly meeting and parading with other per- 
sons, or the playing of music or shooting off of cannons 
or firearms in any public street, or road, or place.” 
Was a cross on a Catholic Church a “party emblem?” 
Certainly not, said the Attorney General.** Simul- 
taneously Cardwell secured the passage of a Bill to 
continue the Peace Preservation Act of 1856. Not 
much can be said for either measure: the latter was 
merely another Coercion Act, not justified at the time; 
the former was akin to legislating against street fights 
and town-and-gown riots. To check enlistments in 
the Papal Brigade, he merely gave fair notice in Ireland 
of the legal prohibitions against foreign enlistments 
and the police were told to enforce them. But they 
never had evidence on which it was possible to base a 
single prosecution. 

In 1859 Cardwell supported a Bill to enable Catholics 
to hold the office of Lord-Chancellor of Ireland, but 
it created little interest because of the certainty that 
even if it passed the Commons the Lords would turn it 
down. The following year Russell introduced a Reform 
sill to reform the Franchise in England and Wales. 
Cardwell did the same for Ireland. Both knew that 
their Bills would have to be very mild, for the Govern- 
ment had only a small majority and it would not take 
more than a dozen M.P.s frightened to the Conservative 
side to bring down Palmerston’s Government. Bring- 
ing in a mild Bill suited Cardwell perfectly. He 
proposed to reduce the county franchise from a £12 
to a £10 franchise, and in boroughs from an £8 to a 
£6 franchise, and to give one additional seat to County 
Cork and another to Dublin. There would be about 
30,000 more county voters and about 6,000 more bor- 
ough voters, or a total addition of 36,000 to the 
electorate of Ireland. On March 1 leave was given to 
bring in this Reform Bill, but on June 8 it was with- 
drawn without any explanation. The next month he 
prepared a Bill to establish uniformity of Judgment 
on appeal for the Church of England and the Church 
of Ireland. Gladstone, however, pointed out that this 
was impossible because there were differences not only 


Dublin Evening News (July 1, 1861, p. 2), protested that “fully 
nine-tenths of the destitute poor are Catholics.” The committee 
sat three hours a day for twenty-three days, found that the 
Poor Law commissioners had done a good job, and that the 
powers vested in the guardians for affording out-door and in- 
door relief were sufficient; recommended extending hospital 
accommodations to meet not only cases of fever, but those of 
ordinary accident and sickness; recommended a clearer defini- 
tion of “destitution,” and sanctioned placing children up to 
twelve years out to nurse. 


“3 Hansard 160: 1609-1611. 
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in temporalities but in doctrine as well between the 
two churches. Cardwell, seeing that “all prospect of 
success was at an end,” dropped this Bill also.** 

Better luck, however, attended the Irish Secretary on 
other measures. First, he secured approval for a Bill to 
take a census of Ireland that, for the first time, would 
give the religious affiliation of all inhabitants.2° With 
this done it was desirable to provide a new system for 
the registration of births, deaths, and marriages. To 
provide such a registration, Cardwell proposed that 
Clerks of Unions should be the superintending regis- 
trars and that the medical men in the districts should be 
charged with getting the statistics. So much for births 
and deaths. As to marriage, nothing needed to be done 
about registration of Protestant marriages for the law 
on this was clear, but Catholic marriages were to be 
registered by the clergy on books provided by the 
Government, with copies sent to the Registrar-General. 
Lord Naas also brought in a Bill dealing with this prob- 
lem, but because his Bill provided that the machinery 
for making the registration be the responsibility of the 
constabulary instead of the Poor Law Commissioners 
both Bills were sent to a committee. Cardwell was out 
of office by the time the committee reported and it was 
left to his successor, General Peel, to bring the subject 
to fruition. Peel’s Bill, passed in 1862, dropped the 
marriage registration provisions of Cardwell’s Bill and 
when passed it was merely a births-and-deaths regis- 
tration Bill.*° 

The same fate overtook Cardwell’s Markets and 
Fairs Bill. There were 1,300 fairs and 349 markets in 
Ireland and almost as many varieties of tolls. Many 
of these were excessive and arbitrarily collected. Resis- 
tance to paying them often resulted in riots that were 
serious enough to prevent the fairs being held at all. 
To remedy these evils, Cardwell proposed to establish 
maximum toll charges, and if the owners (those who 
could legally hold a fair) did not put these charges 
into effect, the justices of the peace in the district could 
do so themselves. To be sure a uniform system of 
weights and measures was used, official weigh-masters 
would be provided to keep correct standards at a small 
fee. This, said Cardwell, would apply the very best 
principle of modern legislation: “by which each locality 
was allowed to take the thing into its own hands and 
to apply the remedy best adapted to its own case.” * 
When the Bill was criticized for merely promoting— 
and not providing—a compulsory uniform system of 
weights and measures, Cardwell answered that this 
could not be achieved by law! There was already a law 


24 Gladstone Papers, 33: f. 111-120 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 
44118). 

25 The census of 1861 
Catholics, 1,286,067 Protestants, and 322 Jews. 
543. This was a loss of 787,742 from 1851. 

26 See Hansard 161: 316-320; 162: 614-615 and 2063-2065; 
164: 1855; 166: 1111-1114. 

27 Ibid. 161: 322. 
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on that subject but it was ignored: “Every honourable 
Gentleman who heard him filled his cellar with wine, 
not one bottle of which was of legal measure. Did 
anyone propose to visit them with fines for not buying 
and selling except by the imperial gallon?” ** Before 
this Bill came up for its final reading, it was May, 1862, 
and Peel therefore had charge of it. Amended by Peel 
so that its provisions would apply to all transactions 
and not only those at markets and fairs, the Bill was 
easily passed. 

The resignation of Herbert, in July, 1861, because of 
ill-health meant a Cabinet re-shuffle. His place at the 
War Office was given to Sir G. Cornwall Lewis. The 
latter’s post at the Home Office was assumed by Sir G. 
Grey. Peel became the new Irish Secretary and Card- 
well took the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster 
—retaining a seat in the Cabinet without portfolio. 
While Cardwell, in the full vigor of mental and physi- 
cal health, certainly could not regard this sinecure in 
the light of a promotion, he was, nevertheless, glad to 
be quit of Ireland with its bewildering turmoils and 
fruitless labors. He had never liked his position as 
Secretary and the alternations of a deep interest and 
complete apathy—always one of the problems of Irish 
affairs—was annoying to him. He never worked very 
hard at this job and in trying not to offend anyone 
(natural with him) he had pleased no one except pos- 
sibly the landlords. “He came among us,” said the 
Dublin Daily Express, “a fine example of philosophic 
composure, determined not to be greatly moved by any- 
thing Irish.” °° Industrious, clear-headed, and legally- 
trained, he was best fitted for such positions as the 
Home Office, Board of Trade or the Exchequer—not 
Ireland. He was too dry and logical a politician, too 
deficient in versatility, so characteristic of nineteenth- 
century English financiers, to suit the mercurial Irish 
temperament. He never understood that the most im- 
portant part of his duties consisted in keeping the 
native politicians in good humor. 

As a legislator, despite good intentions, his perform- 
ance in this office had little effect on the economic de- 
velopment of Ireland, and history does not refer to 
any of his Acts as marking any kind of an epoch in 
the annals of that island. Like other Peelites, he did 
not actually see at this time in his career that the age 
of repeal, of reorganization, of corrective amendment, 
was about over and that the age of legislative construc- 
tion had to begin. 


V. THE COLONIAL OFFICE 


From July, 1861, to April, 1864, Cardwell, though 
“shelved” as the Liverpool Mercury put it, in the 
sinecure of the Duchy of Lancaster, did not wither 
there. It was, after all, an office in which an able 
man could be actively and profitably engaged as a 


28 Tbid. 752. 
29 Daily Express (Dublin), July 27, 1861, p. 2. 
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“trouble shooter”—an expert whose advice and counsel 
could be used by all departments. His chief usefulness 
in this respect was to the Exchequer, and throughout 
these years he was steadily at work aiding the Chancel- 
lor on financial, banking, and currency questions, and 
counseling with him on the great budgets of 1862 and 
1863. Only once was the closeness of their personal 
relationship blunted even temporarily. On that occasion 
Gladstone was as much amused as he was irked. He 
asked Cardwell what he thought should be done after 
a panic and Cardwell curtly replied: “What happens 
after a panic is much less important than what happens 
before.” + 

In April, 1864, a Cabinet reshuffle occasioned by the 
resignation of Duke of Newcastle brought Cardwell 
into the Colonial Office. This necessitated his re- 
election at Oxford and for the fourth time in five 
years he was given an undisputed and unanimous re- 
turn. At a speech in the city on April 9, he was 
unusually optimistic: the tea-duty and the sugar-duty 
had fallen to their peace-time levels (from the Crimean 
War) and the income tax “which always seemed to 
him to run around 7d. like a barge upon a sand-bank,” 
had been reduced to 6d. In the midst of wars and 
rumors of wars in Europe and America, England had 
been at peace. Prosperity was general, even in 
Lancashire, which had suffered from the cotton famine 
occasioned by the American Civil War. The colonies 
too, he said in concluding his address, were at peace 
and enjoying prosperity—prospering so much. that 
with energy and enterprise they were developing their 
own resources, their own free institutions, and were 
increasingly governing themselves. That his “wiser 
policy” of self-government was to impose heavy burdens 
on the Colonial Secretary he was soon to discover, for 
troubles developed in both hemispheres: in Canada 
and Jamaica; in Africa, New Zealand, and Australia. 

At the time of his appointment it was generally felt 
that Cardwell would do a satisfactory journeyman’s 
job, but there was little genuine satisfaction with the 
appointment. The Saturday Review, certain that 
Cardwell would never be a statesman of first rank, 
predicted that he would conduct the affairs of that 
office with “business-like punctuality and with the 
firmness which may be expected from a dispassionate 
character and from a legal training . . . and [he] will 
never be led astray by unreasonable enthusiasms.” * 
The Times merely said that he would bring to the 
office industry and methodical habits of business, and 
Blackwood’s simply commented that he was a worth- 
while acquisition to the Government. Within two 
years all of them were to reverse these early lukewarm 
estimates. 

Many of the problems that had plagued successive 
Colonial Secretaries were longstanding and were 


1 Gladstone Papers, 33: f. 150 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 44118). 
2 Sat. Rev. 17: 430. 
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owing to the nature of the colonial governorship. The 
office was not an attractive one, even if one disagrees 
with Sir Edmund Head, who called it the worst job in 
the world. The pay was shamefully low. The term 
of office was six years and the governor had to 
purchase an outfit costing between £1,000 and £4,000, 
while the Treasury gave him an allowance of only £400 
with which to buy all the necessities of life. If he were 
a poor man he would have to borrow the money; if 
he was well-to-do he would lose much of his fortune. 
As a consequence most of them were poor; an opulent 
governor being rarer than a black swan. Salaries 
ranged from £10,000 at Victoria down to £500 at 
Heligoland, Nevis, and Montserrat. The average was 
about £2,700 and on this salary he had to live as 
befitted a governor. At the conclusion of his term 
of sublime exile, during which he held a high position 
in the colony, he returned home to obscurity, neglect, 
and poverty. 

One reason for this state of affairs was that, since 
Waterloo, colonial governorships had been given to 
army officers, the generals taking the important posts 
and the brigadiers and colonels the inferior ones. They 
then drew a portion of their military pay along with 
their civil salaries. When the latter ceased, they fell 
back on the military half-pay. This was unfortunate 
in many respects, for far too many governors were 
military men at heart. Few people in England realized 
that colonial governorship was now a profession re- 
quiring professional skill, education, and probity; and 
few seemed to be aware that the development of 
colonial self-government and local democracy rendered 
the governorship an office uncongenial to the military 
temper. Indeed, in April, 1864—the very month in 
which Cardwell became Colonial Secretary—he re- 
ceived from the Horse Guards a recommendation that 
in all cases where the command of troops in a colony 
was vested in a general officer, he should administer 
the government of the colony during the absence of 
the governor. 

It was, of course, very difficult to get good men 
into a service that compensated them so niggardly. 
None of Cardwell’s predecessors at the Colonial Office, 
nor his colleagues; seemed fully to comprehend that 
good governors were less expensive than poor ones in 
the long run. And Cardwell was soon to discover 
that had statesmen of training and experience been 
appointed to the governorships in Jamaica, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the West Coast of Africa, England 
might well have been saved many lives and much money. 
As we shall see, it was within the power of any of 
these men easily to plunge the mother country into 
useless and costly wars—wars that able statesmanship 
could have prevented. , 

Another problem that had been developing concerned 
the relationship between the governors and the generals 
in command of troops. When troops had to be used 
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in a colony, a headstrong governor and an equally heady 
army officer were almost certain to clash. Even if both 
were models of propriety and judgment, it would not 
matter much, for their respective powers had never been 
clearly defined. It was owing to this fact that Cardwell 
was going to have to deal with petty squabbling and 
quarreling between the governors and the generals in 
Jamaica, Australia, and New Zealand. 

There had been, in addition, no clear-cut policy estab- 
lished on the matter of colonial defense. Was a war 
between a colony and the natives a colonial war or an 
imperial one? Under what conditions could Imperial 
troops be used? Who should command them? Whose 
duty was it to defend a colony? Whose duty was it to 
pay the cost incidental to such defense? 

These being the types of problems Cardwell had to 
face, we must now see what he did to solve them in the 
various parts of England’s farflung Empire. 


CANADA 


A consolidation of the British North American Colo- 
nies had been discussed on both sides of the Atlantic for 
decades, but it was not until the eighteen-sixties that the 
first substantial steps toward that end were taken. 
Among the reasons for this situation were lack of inter- 
est (particularly in England) and the fact that the 
Colonial Office had been so subordinate to the Foreign 
Office and the Treasury. In addition, the instability of 
party politics, after 1846, resulted in such frequent 
changes in government that Cardwell, who was to pave 
the way for federation, was the seventh Colonial Secre- 
tary to hold office between February, 1855, and April, 
1864. That situation had the effect of imposing prob- 
lems of a political nature—rather than colonial—on the 
colonial governors. 

Not until Cardwell took office did a Colonial Secre- 
tary evidence any very deep interest in a federation of 
the British North American Colonies, and if such a 
thing as “policy” on federation existed at the Colonial 
Office it varied between hostility, indifference, and 
delay. In 1866, for instance, Henry Labouchere, then 
Colonial Secretary, wrote to Sir Edmund Head, Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, requesting him to “follow” 
the subject of union, not as a project to be urged from 
England, but simply to keep the Colonial Office in- 
formed. In complying, Head suggested that a union of 
the maritime provinces was not only desirable but would 
not be incompatible with a larger union. When, in 
August, 1858, he told the Canadian Legislature that he 
was going to communicate with the other colonies and 
with the Colonial Office on prospects for a possible 
union of all the colonies, he was rebuffed and rebuked 
by Sir Edward Lytton, who had succeeded Labouchere 
as Colonial Secretary. To Lytton, badly informed by 
the permanent officials in the Colonial Office, the subject 
of union was an imperial question and one that no 
single colony should initiate. Convinced that no ardent 
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desire for union existed in British North America, 
Lytton decided to take no action. In 1859, the Duke of 
Newcastle, who had succeeded Lytton at the Colonial 
Office, though more friendly to the idea, made it known 
that he saw no good reason to depart from precedent 
and that it was up to the colonies to demonstrate a clear 
and unmistakable ardor for union, if they really desired 
it. For the next five years the chief interest of the 
Colonial Office was in a maritime union, which was 
logical enough from the standpoint of imperial defense. 

Cardwell, who had spent two years in Canada,? 
brought into the office an entirely different attitude 
toward the question. Probably influenced by the move- 
ments for federation then in vogue in Europe, impressed 
by the increasing urgency of an adequate defense against 
the possibility of an aggressive expansionism on the part 
of the United States, and seeing that the cause of a 
general union of all the colonies was now advocated by 
an increasing number of British North Americans, he 
gave to the federation movement his full support. That 
union was not a mere provincial or party question was 
forcefully brought home to him by Lord Monck, who 
had been Governor-General of Canada since 1861. 
When affairs in the Union Parliament reached one of 
the impasses that had occurred so often in the past, 
Monck proposed the formation of a coalition govern- 
ment in which those inveterate political foes, John A. 
Macdonald and George Brown, would share the leader- 
ship. Formation of such a government meant a great 
deal, for Brown had led the party of opposition to 
Macdonald, long an advocate of a strong union, and his 
willingness to submerge his personal and party views 
in order to work with Macdonald demonstrated the 
strength of the sentiment for federation. Monck also 
informed Cardwell of the very considerable press ac- 
tivity in support of federation. 

In the maritime provinces the movement for union 
had grown out of need for an inter-colonial railway, for 
the removal of tariff barriers, and for an improved 
defense. In 1864 Charles Tupper, a Nova Scotian, 
possibly sensing the creation of a larger union in which 
to display his political talents, asked Cardwell for per- 
mission to call a meeting of delegates from the maritime 
provinces to discuss plans for a legislative union. Card- 
well gave his approval and the maritime legislatures 
authorized their governments to send delegates to such 
a meeting. However, before the time and place were 
set, Monck had written to the governors of New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island asking 
whether the proposed conference would welcome a dele- 
gation from the new coalition government of Canada.* 


3 The Cardwell Papers at the P. R. O. merely reveal that he 
had been there. It is unfortunate that the letters that he must 
have written from Canada are not included in these papers. 
When made available they may throw additional light on the 
subject. 

4Colonial Office Papers, 42/642. Hereinafter cited as C. 
GF. 
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The governors of New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island replied that it would be if the Canadian partici- 
pation was to be unofficial. The governor of Nova 
Scotia, Sir Richard G. MacDonnell, not satisfied that 
he had the authority so to decide, wrote to Cardwell. 
In his reply, Cardwell not only gave the requested ap- 
proval, but most significantly added: 


The wider question [union of all provinces] ... is one on 
which the views of the Ministers of Canada have not yet 
officially been made known to me, and on which I am not 
yet prepared to enter, but . . . by proceeding with the con- 
sideration of the union of the Lower Provinces you will be 
throwing no impediment in the way of a wider scheme, 
if hereafter such a scheme should appear to be desirable.® 


Three things are clearly indicated in that statement: 
(1) Cardwell reiterated the established line that mari- 
time union “ought to”, but need not necessarily precede 
federation, (2) he departed from a widely held view 
that the intercolonial railway must precede both, and 
(3) in effect he opened the way for the Ministers of 
Canada to work out a concrete proposal for federation 
and officially to send it to him so he could tell Parlia- 
ment that the initiative originated with British North 
America and not with the Colonial Office. 

The convention, held at Charlottetown, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, early in September, 1864, after agreeing 
on the composition of a two-house legislature, adjourned 
to Halifax, and then to St. John, where further dis- 
cussion was postponed until a conference of all the 
British North American provinces could be held in 
Quebec in October. 

Meanwhile, through that spring and summer, Card- 
well had been concentrating on the problem of defense. 
Early in May he told Monck it would be pleasing to 
Her Majesty’s Government if Monck could postpone 
moving the capital of Canada from Quebec to Ottawa. 
The selection of Ottawa had never made sense to Card- 
well, who argued that the capital should be located 
where it was safest from attack and most easily de- 
fended—‘and that place is Quebec.” ® Fears for the 
safety of the provinces, fed by the knowledge of the 
Union’s reaction to British aid to the Confederacy, had 
led to discussions of the subject in Parliament and in 
the Cabinet. On June 27 he was asked in the House of 
Commons why 9,000 British troops were stationed 
along a 1,000-mile frontier instead of being kept in 
Quebec if an attack was imminent. Was it not high 
time, asked the questioner, that the Canadians were told 
directly that the defense of the rest of Canada was their 
problem? If no danger existed, should not the troops 
be withdrawn altogether? Cardwell’s ingenious answer 
was that England would supply the nucleus of a defend- 
ing force, but “their [the provinces] main defense must 
turn upon the spirit and energy of their own people.” * 
His purpose in giving such an answer was to end dis- 

5 Ibid. 218/36: 459-460. 


6 [bid. 42/641. 
7 Hansard 176: 380. 
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cussion in Parliament and give the Cabinet time to 
consider the report of Lieutenant-Colonel Jervois, a 
military expert who had made a tour of inspection in 
Canada and in the maritime provinces in 1863. 

In the Cabinet, Palmerston bluntly asserted that 
although many persons believed the colonies were 
encumbrances to the mother country and ought to be 
allowed to separate from her, he was not one of them. 
He would fight for the colonies—not abandon them. 
Gladstone, on the other hand, was not so definite. 
England ought to “shift the centre of responsibility,” 
he wrote to Cardwell, suggesting that the Colonial 
Secretary should inquire what the Canadian Govern- 
ment thought might constitute a proper defense and 
what part they were prepared to play in it. Such 
dispatch should be written, he suggested, “in rather 
vague language” so as to compel the Canadian Ministers 
to commit themselves.* It was, of course, the expense 
of Canadian defense that worried the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. To this letter, Cardwell replied: “If our 
troops were . . . elsewhere than in Canada, I would 
say to Canada, ‘No troops of ours shall go to you, 
till you have buiit suitable fortifications.’” But as 
English troops were there, England had the choice of 
withdrawing them or of. putting them into a defensible 
position. The Cabinet had decided against the former 
and he did not see how the latter could be done “with- 
out making a specific proposal about defence.” ® That 
is, England, not Canada, would have to make it. 

The dispatch that Cardwell sent to Monck on 
August 6, 1864, was not “rather vague” as Gladstone 
had suggested. It assumed that England would con- 
tinue to aid in the defense of Canada, and, while it 
asserted that the Canadians, like the other colonists, 
must be ready to defend themselves, it asked how they 
intended to strengthen their fortifications. To assure 
this. being done adequately and to the satisfaction of 
the British Government, Jervois was sent back to 
Canada to assist the provincial authorities in this work, 
and the governors were directed to cooperate with 
him.'° 

Donald Creighton, in his admirable biography of 
Macdonald, states that in “the minutes and _ letters 
which the ministers exchanged on the military question, 
there was no connection drawn between federation and 
defense, and no suggestion made that the former would 
promote the effectiveness of the latter.”’1 If by “the 


8 Gladstone Papers, 33: f. 166-168 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 
44118). 

9Tbid., £. 170-171. 

10 For instance, see Cardwell to MacDonnell, October 1, 1864, 
Dispatch no. 17, pp. 468-470 in C. O. P., 218/36. How valuable 
Jervois was in this respect it is difficult to say, but Gordon, 
Governor of New Brunswick, informed Cardwell that Jervois 
had been in Fredericton only “from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. so we did 
not benefit much from his assistance.” Cardwell Papers, 
30/48 /6-39: 7. 

, 11 Creighton, Donald, John A. Macdonald, the young politician, 
361. 
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ministers” he includes Cardwell, the statement is not 
entirely correct. What happened was simply a shift in 
emphasis. In the summer Cardwell’s chief concern 
had been defense; by October this was not as important 
as it had previously appeared to be. If General George 
B. McClellan had achieved the presidency of the 
United States and made peace with the South, Canada 
would be in some danger, but “that hazard” he told 
Gladstone, was “not great now,” and Canada faced 
three problems: (1) union of all the provinces, (2) 
occupation of Rupert’s Land, and (3) defense. And, 
while he added that “all are related,” it is instructive 
to notice that union was listed first.'* 

This being so, the impending conference at (uebec 
took the center of interest. In his report to Cardwell 
on the Charlottetown meetings, Monck had said that 
the question of a union of all the provinces had been 
so favorably received that the delegates decided to 
recommend “that the several Governments of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and 
New Foundland be invited to appoint delegates . 
to confer with the Canadian Government on the subject 
of a union or federation of the British North American 
Colonies,” and such meeting should be held at Quebec.** 
So Monck on September 23 had invited the delegates 
to come to Quebec on October 10, but he was slow in 
transmitting copies of the letters of invitation to Card- 
well. When he at last did so, on October 5, he asked 
that they be post-dated.‘* Cardwell, who had already 
(October 1) given permission for the meeting, was 
annoyed by Monck’s dilatoriness. “If papers on this 
subject are hereafter laid before Parliament,” he re- 
plied, “the Despatches referred to will be arranged in 
the best manner which shall at the time be found 
practicable.” He demanded that on subjects of such 
great importance (federation proposals), “care be taken 
that all Despatches are duly forwarded to this Depart- 
ment at the proper time.” **> He was also annoyed by 
the attitude of Arthur Gordon, who, restive at his lack 
of authority as Governor of New Brunswick, and 
yearning for a post in a Crown Colony where he 
he could “administer” rather than in a colony where 
his labors were “limited to attempts to manage and 
persuade,” feared the erection of a mere legislative 
union.’® Cardwell promptly put these fears to rest 
by informing Gordon that Monck had assured him 
that “a strong central Legislature with subordinate 
Municipal Institutions” was earnestly desired in the 
provinces.*? 

These dispatches clearly indicate an aggressive in- 


12 Gladstone Papers, 33: f. 177-178 (Br. Mus. Add. Mss., 
44118). 

13 Monck to Cardwell, September 23, 1864, C. O. P., 42/642. 

14 [bid. 42/643. 

15 Cardwell to Monck, October 27, 1864, C. O. P., 42/643. 

16 Gordon to Cardwell, September 26, 1864, Cardwell Papers, 
30/48/6-39: 144-146. 

17 Cardwell to Gordon, October 1, 1864, Cardwell Papers, 
30/48/6—39: 2. 
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terest in, and an active determination that the projected 
federation be advanced. Monck, Gordon, MacDonnell 
—and therefore others—knew before the Quebec meet- 
ings were convened that despite the rather hostile 
attitude of Blackwood, chief of the North American 
Department, and many of his colleagues, the Colonial 
Office, under. Cardwell, not only approved a strong 
federation but probably would insist upon it and do 
everything possible to achieve it. The Manchester 
Guardian was correct when it said that discussions in 
Canada on this subject had “the full sanction of the 
home government.” ?* That certainly represented a 
sharp departure from the previous Colonial Office 
attitude to the subject. 

But what kind of a union should be forged? A 
customs union resembling the German Zollverein? A 
confederation like that of the Americans from 1781 to 
1789? <A strong federal union? Central Europe had 
faced the same alternatives and while events there 
paralleled and perchance influenced those in British 
North America, the results were different. The 
environment was, of course, not the same. The move- 
ment in Canada was greatly affected by its relations 
with the United States and with the mother country. 
In addition, the business interests on the European 
continent threw their powerful influence against the 
unitary state system, believing that they could exert 
pressure more influentially on the weaker local units 
of government and so obtain not a wider market, but 
a guaranteed smaller one. In British North America 
the business interests, together with their British 
cousins, supported the cause of a strong central author- 
ity in the federative polity because of the much larger 
trading area such a union would help to create. This 
great intercolonial trade potential, access to the sea 
for all colonies, improved defensive strength, the desire 
of Upper Canada to free itself from the undue promi- 
nence of Lower Canada, the hankering of the maritime 
provinces to draw to their own ports the traffic that 
then passed out of Canada through Maine and New 
York, all figured prominently in the thinking of the 
Quebec delegates. 

But what was Cardwell’s opinion? A simple customs 
union was politically inept and defensively weak. A 
mere confederation would not suffice either. “My 
specific fear,” he wrote to Gladstone, “is lest the 
selfish interests of the men in the smaller Provinces 
should lead them to insist on federation as against union: 
—on the policy of Jefferson as against that of Washing- 
ton and Hamilton; on a policy which would run British 
North America upon the rock on which the Union has 
gone to pieces.”?® In addition, and this was most 
important to a Peelite like Cardwell, dealing with one 
executive instead of with several would lighten the work 
of the Colonial Office and therefore make it cheaper. 


18 Manchester Guardian, November 5, 1864, p. 4. 
19 Gladstone Papers, 33: f. 178 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 44118). 
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Then, too, it was axiomatic that only with unitary states, 
or those with a strong executive authority, could hearty 
and permanent alliances be formed. 

Monck, in reporting on the Quebec meetings on 
November 7, described the personnel as zealously loyal 
to the Queen and eager to keep close the bonds with 
England. The advantages of a union, whether from 
the point of view of administration, commerce, or de- 
fense, were so obvious “that it would be a waste of 
time to state them.” °° It certainly would have been; 
Cardwell already was convinced. On October 12, he 
had apprised Gordon of the fact that in the Cabinet 
“all agree in favouring a complete fusion, not a federa- 
tion.” **_ A month later, and before he had received 
Monck’s report, he told Gordon that it did not matter 
what term was used (union, federation, confederation), 
“what we [Cardwell] wish is a central and strong Gov- 
ernment, as distinguished from a number of small states 
united by a feeble bond.” *? 

The Quebec plan of union, as reported by Monck, 
provided for a Governor appointed by the Crown, a 
ministry responsible to a bicameral legislature—the 
members of one house to be nominated by the Executive 
Council, of the other popularly elected. The report also 
described the arrangements concerning residual and 
delegated powers.** After discussing this report with 
the Cabinet, Cardwell, on December 3, drafted a lengthy 
dispatch in which the full approval of Her Majesty’s 
Government was given. The plan was good, the dis- 
patch said, for although large powers were to be vested 
in local bodies, “yet the principle of central control has 
been steadily kept in view. The importance of this 
principle cannot be overrated. Its maintenance is essen- 
tial to the practical efficiency of the system... .” On 
two points only did Cardwell’s dispatch suggest revi- 
sion: the composition of the upper house of the new 
federal legislature, and the prerogative of pardon, which 
was and must continue to be, he said, exclusively a 
Royal prerogative.** 

In instructing Monck to acquaint the governors of 
the provinces with what had been done at Quebec, 
Cardwell added that he “hoped” the various legislatures 
would approve the scheme, and also suggested that a 
deputation be sent to England to discuss the plan of 
union with him. But with Gordon, in New Brunswick, 
Cardwell did more than hope or entreat. On Novem- 
ber 26 he wrote to Gordon saying that the Cabinet, 
solidly for the plan, “will allow no obstacle to prevent 
it,” and that he, Cardwell, fully expected to “have to 
instruct you in their name to promote the scheme... 








20 Monck to Cardwell, November 7, 1864, C. O. P., 42/643, 
no. 108. 

21 Cardwell Papers, 30/48/6—39: 5. 

22 [bid., 15-16. 

23 Monck to Cardwell, November 7, 1864, C. O. P., 42/643. 

24 Cardwell to Monck, December 3, 1864, Cardwell Papers, 
30/48/6—40: 87. See also C. O. P. 42/643. Copies of this letter 
were sent to each of the provincial governors. 
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to the utmost of your power.” *> In like manner, to 
MacDonnell, Cardwell wrote that Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment were “anxious. . . to give all the assistance in 
their power towards the successful completion of the 
work,” and that MacDonnell should give Monck “all 
the support you can in those future measures he is 
about to take in furtherance of the scheme.” Further- 
more, it would not be discreet for MacDonnell to dis- 
solve the legislature and appeal to the country because 
this would only delay the scheme for a year and he, 
Cardwell, did not want it delayed.** 

The Colonial Secretary never let up on this pressure 
on Gordon and MacDonnell. His advice to the latter 
not to hazard a general election may very well have been 
instrumental in averting defeat in Nova Scotia. In 
addition, he would not permit MacDonnell to by-pass 
the union scheme by other expedients. Hence, in April, 
1865, MacDonnell was warned that England would not 
consent to MacDonnell’s desired union of the Lower 
Provinces and would not “give up the hope of attaining 
the great object which the Conference of Quebec had 
in view.” ** Gordon, too, was told very bluntly that 
“the universal feeling in England is a sincere wish for 
the success of the scheme.” ** 

Before the delegates from British North America had 
arrived in England for discussions with Cardwell and 
others, the defense of Canada had become urgent be- 
cause the Confederate raids from Canada on Vermont 
had posed the possibility of retaliatory raids into Canada 
by the North. The report of Jervois on the defense of 
Canada had been made public and when it came up for 
discussion in the House of Commons, Cardwell was 
forced to explain ministerial policy. In doing so, he 
said that England was going to defend Quebec; Canada 
would defend Montreal.*® Two-thirds of the cost was 
to be borne by England; three-fifths by Canada. The 
Government had not acted sooner because “as long as 
Canada made no exertions, and showed no readiness to 
prepare for her own defense, we felt it would be wrong 
in us to come to the House and ask for Imperial money 
to defend Canada.” The Government was requesting 
£50,000 only instead of £200,000 because that was 
the total value of work that could be done in a single 
year. As to Kingston, the colony itself must fortify it. 
For the future, “war with Canada is war with England. 


25 Cardwell to Gordon, November 26, 1864, Cardwell Papers, 
30/48/6-39: 11-12. The petulant Gordon, on December 5, said 
he did not like the plan; that those favoring it were busy buy- 
ing up newspapers in order to forward the scheme; that since 
he did not like it perhaps Cardwell ought to remove him from 
office. Ibid., 21; 24-25. 

26 Cardwell to MacDonnell, December 8, 1864, C. O. P., 
218/36: 482-484. 

27 Cardwell to MacDonnell, April 1, 1865, C. O. P., 218/37: 
11-42. 

28 Cardwell to Gordon, January 7, 1865, 
30/48/6-39: 40. 

29 See Cardwell to Monck, January 21, 
42/643. 
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The Imperial forces will be brought to the aid of 
Canada... .”™ 

Reactions to this policy statement were varied. Rob- 
ert Lowe, believing Canada’s defense against the United 
States impossible, wanted all British troops withdrawn. 
John Bright denounced war with the United States as 
unthinkable, for no one wanted it—not Canada, the 
United States, or England. England, that is, except 
for the City, and Bright “never knew the City to be 
right.” The newspapers did, he said, but then for four 
years all they had done was publish lies about America.** 
Palmerston, on the other hand, told the Queen that 
Cardwell’s statement was “very satisfactory.” ** Some, 
like the Manchester Guardian, supported the £50,000 
vote because many on both sides of the Atlantic re- 
garded this as a test case determining whether England 
had decided to abandon Canada and felt that “honour 
dictated that we should do our utmost to defend 
Canada.” ** 

In April this question was brought forward in the 
House of Commons where it was alleged that when the 
£50,000 was approved many M.P.s had voted in favor 
of the sum in the belief that an agreement between 
England and Canada had been reached on the amount 
each should provide, and that Macdonald had not only 
denounced the sum as ludicrously small but declared 
that Canada had made no agreements on this subject. 
Cardwell, compelled to answer these statements, sought 
refuge by declining further to discuss the matter on the 
ground that four Canadians were on their way to Eng- 
land and it was best not to agitate the question before 
the meetings with them could be held. As to an agree- 
ment with Canada, “he had never said anything in- 
tended to confirm the impression than an agreement had 
been made . . . with respect to these defences.”** But 
surely the speech he had made on March 13 sounded 
as if an agreement had in fact been made! It is perhaps 
correct to write this off as official vagueness rather than 
intentional mystification, even though Cardwell was 
adept at the latter. 

On April 26 George Cartier, an ardent unionist 
member of the Canadian delegation, speaking at a ban- 
quet in Fishmonger’s Hall, brought the question back 
to proper perspective when he declared that defense was 
secondary in importance to union; that imperial defense 
in fact depended upon union. Gladstone took the same 
view and, while urging Cardwell to press forward the 
union of the provinces, advised him not to be hasty, for 


30 Hansard 177: 1565-1570. 

31 [bid., 1618. 

32 Palmerston to Queen Victoria, March 13, 1865, Letters of 
Queen Victoria, 1862-1878 1: 262. 

33 Manchester Guardian, March 25, 1865, p. 4; March 30, p. 2. 
But the Times (April 8, 1865, p. 9) did not like what it re- 
garded as Canadian reliance on England to do all the defending. 
It suggested that the Canadians should have an army of at 
least 400,000 before they asked England for aid. 
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“doing things well is better than doing them quickly.” * 
Between Cartier’s desire for action and Gladstone’s for 
delay, Cardwell chose, as usual (as respects British 
North America) the former. He told Gordon to quit 
stalling ; reminded him that Her Majesty’s Government 
“strongly” desired favorable action on union, and that 
he should remind the New Brunswickers that their 
colony, apart from the others, was absolutely defense- 
less.°° When Gordon, maneuvering for position, sug- 
gested that federation could be carried in New Bruns- 
wick if the Government spent some money on it 
(“£10,000 to £15,000 would do it.”),°7 Cardwell 
made no reply. 

Meanwhile the meetings between the British North 
American delegates (Macdonald, Cartier, Brown, and 
John Galt) and the British Committee of Cabinet 
(Cardwell, Gladstone, Earl Grey, and the Duke of 
Somerset) had been held. The official report, drawn 
up and written in its entirety by Cardwell, was sent to 
Monck on June 17. The delegates had discussed such 
subjects as defense preparations, reciprocity, the North- 
west Territory, and Hudson’s Bay Company claims. 
The British members agreed that the discussions would 
in no way affect previous correspondence on the subject 
of the intercolonial railway. But the subjects of great- 
est importance were federation and defense. All agreed 
on the desirability, nay the necessity, of the former. As 
to the latter, England agreed that if the British North 
Americans undertook the fortifications and raised the 
money, she (England) would guarantee the loan and 
also supply the armaments and works.** In a sense 
there was nothing new in this, for the essence of the 
understanding was simply colonial self-defense sustained 
by the naval power and the financial guarantee of 
England. And yet, in another sense, the conversations 
actually opened a new page in British colonial history. 
Hitherto orders had been issued from the mother 
country and were complied with in the colonies. And 
the latter had often complained that, while representa- 
tives of other nations had been received and entertained 
sumptuously by the Government of the day, representa- 
tives from her own colonies were often ignored. But 
this time the Canadians had been invited to come to 
London, had been received with unusual ceremony, and 
had been grandly feted. This seemed to herald a 
more fraternal relationship than theretofore, a relation- 
ship smacking less of subjection and dependency, more 
of alliance and equality. 

A more immediate result of the conferences was that 
Cardwell’s pressure on the maritime provinces was 
increased. The dispatch to Monck, relating the results 
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of the conferences, had said that the Government not 
only strongly approved federation but would use all 
“proper influence” to promote it. As this dispatch was 
to be laid before Parliament and made public, Cardwell 
was wise in not using stronger language. But in his 
letters to McDonnell and Gordon he clarified his inter- 
pretation of “proper influence.” “You will express 
[to the Nova Scotia Legislature] the strong and 
deliberate opinion of Her Majesty’s Government,” he 
wrote to the former, “that it is an object much to be 
desired that all the British North American Colonies 
should agree to unite in one Government.” If necessary, 
the Governor should remind the Nova Scotians that 
the provinces were incapable, when separate, “of making 
those just and sufficient preparations for national de- 
fence which would be easily undertaken” if they were 
united.*° 

A few weeks later Cardwell enlisted the aid of Lord 
John Russell in an effort to offset the opposition of 
Joseph Howe, who was vehemently attacking the 
Quebec Resolutions. If Russell would invite Howe to 
England under the pretext of discussing the reciprocity 
question, they might be able to convert him into a 
supporter of federation! Shortly thereafter, on hearing 
from Monck, Cardwell wrote to Russell that the 
prospects of carrying Nova Scotia or New Brunswick, 
and possibly both, were now much better and that 
anything Russell could do “to bring round Mr. Howe 
might help exceedingly.” *° 

In addition, the delegates who went to England in 
the summer to advance the cause of maritime union 
and to explain their opposition to the Quebec Resolu- 
tions, were told very plainly and directly by the Colo- 
nial Secretary that any maritime union would have 
to be subordinate to, and part of, the plan for a 
general union. Gordon, too, had been in England that 
summer (1865) to attend to private affairs and after 
discussions with the insistent and persuasive Cardwell 
returned to New Brunswick pledged to support federa- 
tion. Cardwell had demanded that Gordon do his 
utmost “to promote the wishes of Her Majesty’s 
Government” and Gordon had promised “ in all sin- 
cerity” to carry out his pledge to do so.*?. The Econo- 
mist put it nicely: Cardwell, it said, had found means 
of producing an impression on Gordon, “decidedly 
more in accordance with the wishes of the Colonial 
Office, and accordingly Mr. Gordon has re-entered 
upon his Government with ideas of the English type.” *” 
This took considerable doing on Cardwell’s part and it 
illustrates his ability to combine tact and forbearance 


89 Cardwell to MacDonnell, June 24, 1865, C. O. P., 218/37: 
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with firmness in dealing with the variety of personalities 
and attitudes that had to be “handled” if the goal of 
federation was to be achieved. 

Gordon was the son of Lord Aberdeen, and it is 
probable that only Cardwell’s love of Aberdeen and his 
unwillingness to hurt people kept him from removing 
the petulant Gordon from his post. In whining and 
complaining letters to his chief, Gordon attacked almost 
everyone of note: Macdonald was powerful “when not 
drunk,” Cartier was “not able,” Galt was “too Yankee” 
and “too clever.” Brown was “the most dangerous and 
unscrupulous demagogue” in British North America. 
In the autumn of 1864, opposing the union plan, he 
offered to resign. On January 5, 1865, he asked Card- 
well to suspend action on his proffered resignation. 
In February he said he really “did not wish to resign,” 
but would like to be given the post at Hong Kong. In 
May, having been given that post, he was afraid people 
would think he had been recalled and therefore “de- 
cidedly preferred remaining in New Brunswick.” By 
August he had changed his mind again and asked for 
Hong Kong. On January 1, 1866, he requested the 
governorship of Jamaica. On March 3 he was offered 
Trinidad but replied that he did not like the “damp 
miasmatic fog’ of Trinidad. In April, however, he 
said he looked forward to going there. On June 3, on 
his way to Trinidad, he protested, like a spoiled child, 
that now someone else would get the credit “for all 
the work he [Gordon] had done in New Brunswick.” ** 

In November, MacDonnell was promoted to the 
post at Hong Kong.** His place in Nova Scotia was 
taken by Sir Fenwick Williams, who was given unusual 
powers by which to secure acceptance of union. He 
was authorized, in case he had difficulty in getting 
Nova Scotia to accept federation, to appoint additional 
members of the Legislative Council. Cardwell gave 
Williams this power because “it would certainly not 
be right that a measure of such great importance to the 
welfare of the British North American Colonies” be 
rejected by a small majority of the Chamber in Nova 
Scotia, nominated by the Crown, “if it should be ac- 
cepted by the other provinces, and by the Representa- 
tive Assembly of Nova Scotia. .. .” Of course, Williams 
was directed not to use this power unless he had to, 
and in that case he was to use it “with the greatest 
judgment and forbearance.” *° 

Fortunately for all concerned, the Legislatures of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia agreed to federation 


43 Cardwell Papers, 30/48/6—49: 214-218. 

44 See Cardwell to Russell, September 2, 1865, Russell Papers, 
30/22/15. 

45 Cardwell to Williams, March 17, 1866, C. O. P., 218/37: 
102-104. Trotter, R. G., in his Canadian Federation (p. 132), 
says MacDonnell “was shipped off” to Hong Kong, implying 
that Cardwell did this to get an opponent of federation out of 
the way, but I can find no support for this view. It was simply 
a regular promotion in the service. In any event, Williams, 
the new lieutenant-governor, was to hold office only until the 
union was a fait accompll. 
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so Williams did not have to use this special power, 
and by late June, 1866, Cardwell happily wrote to 
Monck saying that the next time Monck made an Ad- 
dress to Parliament it would be to a Parliament not 
representing Canada alone, but to one “embracing all 
the Colonies of British North America.” *° 

A week later the Government of which Cardwell was 
a member fell from power and the problem of making 
the final arrangements became his successor’s responsi- 
bility. To his colleagues, Cardwell promptly sent fare- 
well notes. The one to Williams may be taken as typi- 
cal: “Let us rejoice together in the success which has 
attended your mission, and in the more, I trust, secure 
and certain union of the British North American Prov- 
inces.”” He would very much have liked to have intro- 
duced the Bill “which is to clinch these nails,” but fate 
had decreed otherwise.* 

Despite his no longer holding the seals of office, 
Cardwell continued to labor in behalf of federation. 
Fearful that the change in Government might delay 
action, he offered to assist Lord Carnarvon to carry a 
Bill for federation through Parliament at once “as it is 
a very important measure,” and if action was postponed, 
accidents might occur.** Carnarvon, also eager to “put 
the matter beyond risk of failure,” while the British 
North American delegates were still in England, went 
so far as to consider announcing confederation by Order 
in Council rather than bother about a Bill.*® But Card 
well did not approve this procedure because the Cabinet 
of Palmerston had pledged to propose to Parliament 
some guarantees for British North America: for the 
intercolonial railway, £3,000,000; for fortifications, 
£945,000; for purchase of the rights of Hudson’s Bay 
Company in Rupert’s Land, between £500,000 and 
£1,000,000. These, he said, should be openly and 
frankly discussed in the Commons and a clear under- 
standing entered into with the delegates about these 
guarantees (even though this would be difficult, for 
neither New Brunswick nor Nova Scotia would have 
agreed to confederation without the railway guarantee ) 
as well as agreement that the Bill for confedera- 
tion should be taken up separately—apart from these 
guarantees. 

When these considerations had been arranged the 
British North America Act creating the Dominion of 
Canada was passed by Parliament and a Royal procla- 
mation fixed July 1, 1867, as the founding day. At no 
stage of its consideration was there a division and be- 
cause both front benches concurred in the measure, the 
Bill was passed with so little debate as to give the im- 
pression of Parliamentary indifference. 


46 Cardwell to Monck, June 30, 1866, C. O. P., 42/655. 

47 Cardwell to Williams, July 7, 1866, Cardwell Papers, 
30/48/6—40: 20-21. 

48 Cardwell to Carnarvon, July 6, 1866, Russell Papers, 
30/22/16. 

49 Carnarvon to Cardwell, July 19, 1866, Cardwell Papers, 
30/48/6—40: 35. 
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It should be clear that the federation of British North 
America owes more to the efforts of Edward Cardwell 
than has heretofore been acknowledged. The fact that 
the Act creating the Dominion of Canada was not 
passed until a year after Cardwell left office has no 
significance in this evaluation. The Saturday Review, 
just after Cardwell left office, wrote that he had con- 
ducted the preliminary negotiations “with ability and 
prudence” and that there was “little left for his suc- 
cessor to do” *°—a fact that Carnarvon readily ac- 
knowledged. Disraeli, too, openly admitted that his 
Government was simply carrying to fruition what Card- 
well had initiated. 

Cardwell was not an anti-imperialist as so many 
Englishmen still were in 1866, and he desired a close 
union between all the colonies and England. Such 
union, he was realist enough to comprehend, would be 
stronger rather than weaker when England had to deal 
with only one body instead of with several, and he knew 
that the loyalty and good will of the British North 
Americans was more likely to be achieved within fed- 
eration than without. To be sure, it might very well 
be true that federation, as many insisted, could make 
separation from England a simpler step to take, but he 
correctly foresaw that it would: greatly diminish the 
motives for taking it at all. Addressing the House of 
Commons, he put it as follows: 


Time was when it was the policy of this country to 
exercise a strong Imperial control over her colonies . . . 
but that policy has now passed away, and the sole object 
of our Colonial Government now is to have the satisfaction, 
pride, and pleasure of witnessing the growth, under the 
Crown of England .. . of great and powerful communities 
attached to the mother country by no other ties than those 
of love and affection and a reciprocal regard, which will 
prove a source of strength in the hour of danger.®* 


There was also, as one would expect in a Peelite, an 
earnest desire to ease the military burden on England. 
Colonies were to be made increasingly responsible for 
their own defense and it should be obvious to all that 
they would be better able to discharge that duty when 
they were united under one Government. 

The Cardwell correspondence, dispatches, and notes 
reveal that he used indiscriminately the terms union, 
confederation, and federation. Nevertheless, those to 
whom the communications were addressed always knew 
that he meant a union with a strong central govern- 
ment. And to achieve such a union in British North 
America in 1864-1867 was not as easy as some have 
thought. First, in England, he had at least to circum- 
vent Foreign Office aversion to the increasing im- 
portance of the Colonial Office, the indifference of Glad- 
stone, and the powerful opposition of Bright and his 
Liberal followers, who would have been glad so see 
British North America sever its ties with England, be- 
come independent, or unite with the United States. 


50 Sat. Rev. 22: 192. 
51 Hansard 185: 1178. 
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Outside of Parliament there was little enthusiasm for 
federation and the Economist best reflected public senti- 
ment when it said that no one could pretend that “as 
a matter of mere selfish and material gain, it is the 
interest either of England to retain Canada, or of Can- 
ada to remain faithful to Great Britain.” 5* In addition, 
Colonial officials on both sides of the Atlantic—Frederic 
Rogers, Permanent Under-Secretary, Chichester For- 
tescue, Parliamentary Under-Secretary, Gordon in New 
Brunswick and MacDonnell in Nova Scotia—had to be 
cajoled into abandoning their preference for a union of 
only the maritime provinces. 

It is perhaps true that federation was inevitable in 
the general scheme of things, but that it would have 
taken the form it did, that it would have been achieved 
when it was, or that it would have been so satisfactorily 
concluded were it not for Cardwell’s efforts is highly 
improbable. 


JAMAICA 


There had been apathy in England about British 
North America; there was to be none about Jamaica 
and affairs there were to constitute Cardwell’s most 
troublesome problem during his tenure of the Colonial 
Office. On all counts—social, economic, political, and 
religious—Jamaica experienced what a native described 
as “deep troubles” and “many a malcontent . . . cursed 
the tyranny to which he bent.” These troubles in every 
way related to survivals of slavery or resulted from 
its abolition. 

The island’s political history had been a stormy one. 
Since the time of Charles II there had been intermittent 
struggles between the Governor and the Assembly over 
control of the revenue. An attempt to reform the 
constitution in 1839 had resulted in the defeat of 
Melbourne’s Government. Ten years later Jamaica 
refused an offer of responsible government because the 
colonists feared it would decrease their control over 
finances. In 1854 it voted itself a new constitution 
according to which the Assembly gave up its irresponsi- 
bility in return for a loan guaranteed by the Imperial 
Government. This did little toward achieving political 
stability and constant bickering continued between the 
Governor and the Assembly. In 1856, better to man- 
age affairs, Governor Barkly appointed a small execu- 
tive committee consisting of three members from the 
Council and one from the Assembly. It did not help 
much, and in September, 1864, the committee protested 
to Edward John Eyre, the Governor, against “constant 
reference . . . to the Colonial Office for instructions 
in all matters of any moment,” and his failure to assume 
“the fitting responsibility of his office of Governor.” 
The committee also protested against his interference 
with the rights and privileges of the Assembly, as well 
as against Colonial Office interference “in matters of 


52 Economist 23 (1130) : 465. 
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purely local concern with which the Governor might 
himself deal. . . .” °° 

The Jamaica Parliament consisted of two houses: 
a Legislative Council of seventeen members nominated 
by the Crown and a House of Assembly of forty-seven 
elected members. The franchise was limited by a 
property qualification for voting but without respect 
to race or creed. The Assembly had been a source of 
public mischief, expense, and misgovernment. All 
classes in Jamaica were dissatisfied with it. In 1865 the 
island contained 350,000 black, 81,000 colored, and only 
13,000 white inhabitants. There were not 2,000 on 
the voting register, and the Assembly that expired in 
1866 was elected by fewer than 1,500 voters. It is 
evident that the blacks were not represented, nor for 
that matter, were the whites. “They [whites] had 
indeed,” wrote Cardwell to Russell, “a majority of the 
House, but the minority, the trading politicians of 
Kingston, were always able by protracting the discus- 
sions, to weary out the Country Party and so acquire 
the working majority of the Assembly.” ** A House 
of Assembly so chosen could not be otherwise than 
exclusive, and in Jamaica this exclusiveness was ag- 
gravated by a traditional spirit of faction. Corruption 
and jobbery were rife, no effort was made to secure 
an equitable or sensible system of taxation, and the 
Assembly obstructed the passage of salutary legislation. 
From men at opposite poles came testimony to the 
melancholy state of affairs. George William Gordon, 
a colored member of the Assembly, wrote to Cardwell 
denouncing the Assembly for voting taxes on the poor 
for the benefit of the rich, for not providing schools, 
hospitals or asylums, and for its incredible proceedings. 
The Eyre Government, he wrote, had left four Bills 
on the table of the House for three months—and then 
suspended all rules of the House and passed all four in 
two hours.®® And Governor Eyre himself, complaining 
of troubles he had with the Assembly, described its 
radical group as chiefly “colored persons or Jews,” 
and said that it “comprised all the reckless, unscrupu- 
lous, and unprincipled persons in the Legislature 
amongst whom were many men of low origin.” °* The 
entire Assembly was animated by private. considera- 
tions, never by a sense of public duty. Even an exten- 
sion of the franchise would not help, the Governor told 
Cardwell “ the real truth is that the people are not 
fit to elect Legislators, and there are few persons in the 
Island fit to become Legislators.” ** 

3ut though complaints against the Assembly, against 
the corruptibility of the electors, against bribery and 








53 Eyre to Cardwell, September 7, 1864, C. O. P., 137/384. 

54 Cardwell to Russell, Russell Papers, 30/22/26. 

55 Gordon to Cardwell, March 24, 1865, C. O. P., 137/390. 

56 Eyre to Cardwell, September 6, 1865, Cardwell Papers, 
30/48/7~42: 4. 

57 Eyre to Cardwell, November 30, 1865, C. O. P., 137/393. 
He preferred a government like that of Trinidad with a gover- 
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jobbing were frequent and bitter, it was the courts and 
the local magistracy that were the objects of real 
hostility. The black and colored folk had no confidence 
in and could not trust courts of law run, as they were, 
by magistrates who were planters. In one district, 
magistrates were themselves parties to disputes between 
employers and employees, and, as the Times sarcas- 
tically observed, were “restrained by nothing but 
etiquette from being judges in their own causes.” ** 
Resident Europeans of property, position, and intel- 
ligence refused to serve as magistrates and hence left 
an insufficient number of competent persons from which 
to select Commissioners of the Peace. Laborers there- 
fore ceased to appeal to the courts for redress of 
grievances, and, certain that justice would not be fairly 
administered, proceeded to set up courts of their 
own and to judge cases themselves. 

Laws were enforced by white officials with little 
judgment and less mercy. In an effort to check petty 
larceny, for example, the Legislature, on the recom- 
mendation of Governor Eyre, passed an Act in February 
1865 authorizing the judge of any circuit court, in lieu 
of or in addition to other penalties, to order any male 
who had been found guilty of “stealing, destroying, 
or damaging with intent to steal, any cultivated root, 
plant, or fruit’ in any garden, or orchard, or who had 
stolen a horse, mule, ass, cow, goat or pig, “to be 
whipped no more than twenty-five lashes if under 
sixteen years of age and no more than fifty if he 
was over sixteen. ” 89 Granted that thievery was 
widespread, this law was clearly out of step with the 
trend of social legislation and was, as Gordon put it, 
“so degrading and wicked in its tendency as to create 
feelings of alarm” and bitter hatred, and to justify the 
contention that it was a law “aimed at the lower 
classes.” °° Jails and prisons were disgraceful. The 
district prison at Port Moria, to cite just one example, 
because of its inadequate food and unsanitary con- 
ditions, the use of iron shackles and chains, and com- 
pulsory labor on the treadmill was known as “the 
graveyard of Jamaica.” ®* 

58 Times, June 20, 1866, p. 9. Thomas Harvey and William 
Lewin, in an article, “Jamaica in 1866: A narrative of a tour,” 
published in the Westminster Review, (88: 94), described it as 
follows: “The magistrates would adjourn their court, or pre- 
vent the formation of a quorum on the bench, and so defeat any 
complaint against one of themselves or of their friends.” 
(Hereinafter cited as West. Rev.) 

59 “Jamaica Acts,’ CAP 18, C. O. P., 139/97. Cardwell told 
Eyre that this was too severe: that never should more than 
thirty-six lashes be given, that the law authorizing the punish- 
ment of indentured servitude was capable of much abuse, and 
that he did not think it proper “that any boy, who has a parent 
living, should for a first offence, be indentured for more than 
one year [the Jamaica law said five years] without the consent 
of the parent under whose charge he is ... nor do I think that 
the apprenticeship can be prudently extended beyond the age of 
eighteen [Jamaica law said twenty-one].” Cardwell to Eyre, 
June 1, 1865, C. O. P., 137/388. 

60 Gordon to Cardwell, March 24, 1865, C. O. P., 137/390. 
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Hospitals and asylums were inadequate, and the 
school situation was especially bad. In 1861, for in- 
stance, Jamaica spent only £3,700 on elementary edu- 
cation and had only one school—St. Christopher’s— 
above that level. The sums voted by Parliament for 
the education of children had, because misused, shrunk 
from £30,000 in 1837-1841 to £24,000 in 1842-1845, 
and to nothing in 1846. “I do not hesitate to say,” 
wrote J. M. Ludlow, “that the Jamaica oligarchy has 
grossly and scandalously neglected the education of the 
people.” © The health of the natives was neglected, too, 
and on one occasion in 1865 the natives in the parish 
of St. Thomas-in-the-East protested that Baron Ketel- 
hodt, the Custos (principal justice or magistrate), had 
taken the smallpox money for his own use and at the 
same time had withheld relief from the needy.** The 
luke-warmness of the State-supported Church of Eng- 
land, concerned almost exclusively for the welfare of 
the whites, had led to great activity on behalf of the 
negroes by the dissenters, especially the Baptists, whose 
congregational singing, prayer, and testimony meetings 
appealed to the emotionalism of the colored population. 

These political and social evils were, of course, based 
on deplorable economic conditions. The planters’ prede- 
cessors had been induced to settle in Jamaica originally 
because it was easy to obtain good land, slave labor, 
and a guaranteed market for their produce. But during 
the first half of the nineteenth century it became de- 
sirable for moral and economic reasons, first to abolish 
the African slave trade, then slavery itself, and finally 
the colonial monopoly of the home market for sugar. 
This left the planters with burdened estates in the midst 
of an unfriendly population. A description of Jamaica 
in 1864, written by Eyre for Cardwell, reveals the state 
of affairs. He had just made a tour of inspection of 
all accessible parts of the Island and after describing its 
“wonderful soil,” “ideal climate,” and “unsurpassed 
beauty,” decried the fact that so much of it was waste 
and uncultivated land—land that formerly was in a 
high state of remunerative cultivation. 

The chief crops were sugar, coffee, pimento, and dye- 
woods. The sugar and coffee-growers, and the pro- 
prietors of stock-farms were the aristocracy of the 
island. But they were, said Eyre, “sadly fallen from the 
proud and wealthy position formerly occupied by the 
West Indian Proprietors.” ** What had ruined them 
was a decline in production resulting from a constantly 
diminishing annual rainfall and a steady decline in labor 
efficiency. In some districts, such as Vane and West- 
moreland, there was enough labor but the land was not 
productive; in others the reverse was true. Hence 
where there was plenty of labor but few crops, the 
laborers were totally dependent upon the estates for 
work, and when the prices of sugar and rum were low, 
wages for those who could get any work at all, were 

62 See West. Rev. 88: 100. 
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very meagre and suffering was widespread. Where 
land was productive the planters had difficulty securing 
labor because the negroes did not care for money and, 
as soon as they earned enough to exist for a few days, 
simply quit work. The planters, needing a reliable and 
constant labor supply, and preferring Africans to Chi- 
nese Coolies (5,000 to 1, said Eyre), requested Eyre’s 
aid in getting a larger supply and charging it to the 
revenues of Jamaica. But Cardwell had previously told 
Eyre that “under no circumstances could Her Majesty’s 
Government consent that the General Revenue of Ja- 
maica should be charged with more than one-third of 
the cost of any immigration.” ® Nor would he agree 
to a proposal that a loan be raised to promote free immi- 
gration to Jamaica from other West Indian Islands on 
thé grounds that to do so “would subject the employers 
of labor in other colonies to undue competition” and 
would result in intercolonial conflict “which would 
hardly fail to be injurious to both colonies.” 

Except for a few favorably placed free negroes, the 
lot of the native population was deplorable. They had 
been freed from human bondage in 1833, but this free- 
dom without adequate means of livelihood was of doubt- 
ful value. Taxes bore heavily and unfairly upon them. 
During the decades after 1840 the duty on salted fish, 
an essential in the diet of West Indians, had risen from 
9d. to 3s.6.; that on cotton goods from 20s. to £12. 
10s., on horses and mules used on plantations the tax 
rate was 10d. while on those used elsewhere it was 11s. 
by 1862. “It may fairly be assumed,” wrote the II’ est- 
minster Review, “that the object of such taxation was 
to depress all kinds of industry except on the large 
plantations.” ** This increased cost of living would not 
have been so bad had wages risen to meet it, but wages 
had steadily declined. To make matters worse, the 
question of the “back lands” was now plaguing the 
island. These were plots of land that the owners had 
permitted to go out of cultivation, and it was proposed 
that such lands should be turned over to those negroes 
willing to pay the arrears of quitrent due. The object 
was to increase the acreage under cultivation and so 
partially at least to restore the economy. While nothing 
came of the proposal, some negroes assumed that it had 
actually become law. Others, in some manner, con- 
cluded that these lands belonged to the Queen and that 
they consequently might occupy them at will. When 
they did so, trouble occurred. 

The Baptist Churches in Jamaica provided the only 
real forum for the negroes to air their grievances. Bap- 
tist missionaries, supported by funds from the Baptist 
Home Society, were responsible for what negro edu- 
cation existed and often protested to the Government 
in Jamaica the deplorable conditions of the negroes. 
Shortly before the rebellion, the Baptist churches in the 


island broke with the Home Society and formed their 
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own Native Baptist Church, a Church run by the 
negroes and colored people. While the Home Society 
kept up a friendly interest in the Native Baptist Church, 
the latter tended to become much more radical, socially 
and politically. It unquestionably became a center of 
agitation and men such as Gordon and Paul Bogle, who 
were to figure prominently in the rebellion, addressed 
their congregations in inflammatory, and occasionally 
seditious, language. 

This was the situation in Jamaica in 1864 when Eyre 
became Governor. At the time he was apparently satis- 
fied with his charges, for, having made a tour of the 
island upon his assumption of office, he reported to 
Cardwell that though conditions were in every respect 
bad, he had been well received by the peasants who im- 
pressed him as orderly, peaceful, and loyal to the 
Crown.®* The reception may have taken this tone be- 
cause many of the poor expected Eyre to take a kindly 
interest in their welfare. Earlier, as Resident Magis- 
trate in South Australia, he had won recognition as a 
protector of the aborigines. On his arrival in Jamaica 
there was indication of a change in attitude, and, as 
time passed, signs multiplied that he did not look upon 
the ex-slaves on the island with the same paternalism 
he had evidenced toward the Australian natives. Early 
in 1865 he refused to receive a deputation of negroes, 
and in April wrote to Cardwell that they were utterly 
lacking in principle and morality. Neither this belief 
in the degraded character of the negroes nor the in- 
creased agitation among them, however, induced Eyre 
to take precautions against a possible rising. On the 
contrary, impressed perhaps by their reputation for 
docility, he permitted troops to depart from the island 
without demur. Thus, by the time the rebellion oc- 
curred, the military forces had been considerably 
depleted. 

Though not unsympathetic to the plight of the 
negroes, Cardwell was alive to the need for maintain- 
ing order in Jamaica. He had no more intention of 
permitting the establishment of a Black Republic there 
than he had of liquidating any other part of the Empire. 
He was not a Little Englander; he had been as de- 
cidedly repelled by Palmerston’s truculent foreign policy 
as other Peelites had been. As we have seen in the 
case of Canada, he did not want the colonies to be a 
financial drain on England and intended them to be 
increasingly self-supporting. He wished to see colonial 
governments act in consonance with traditions of 
British justice. Authority must be preserved, of course, 
but that authority, he insisted, must be exercised with 
discretion, decency, and moderation. 

It was July, 1865, when Eyre received his first reports 
of trouble, but they were not too convincing and some 
officials insisted that they were just idle rumors. John 


68 Eyre to Cardwell, September 10, 1864, C. O. P., 137/384. 
To the assembly, on November 4, 1864, Eyre said he was im- 
pressed by the “warm loyalty, considerate kindness, and gen- 
erous hospitality” of the inhabitants. C. O. P., 140/168: 13. 


Salmon, Custos at Port Elizabeth, reported there were 
rumors that on August 1 colored women were going 
to raid the shops and take what they wanted. The 
shopkeepers would resist and rioting would take place. 
Would it not be wise, he asked, for Eyre to send a 
warship to Port Elizabeth as a warning? At the same 
time a shopkeeper in St. James reported that he had 
received threatening letters complaining of the high 
price of cloth, low wages, the scarcity and dearness 
of food, and threatening physical harm. The real 
source of trouble, however, according to Salmon, was 
the disputes about the back lands. The peasants, he 
wrote to Eyre, did not intend to pay their August dues 
and when the law was enforced violence would ensue. 
That this was the chief cause of the rebellion, or 
insurrection, was the considered opinion of the Royal 
Commission of Inquiry appointed by Cardwell in 
1866.°° And Lieutenant General Sir Henry Storks, 
Governor at Malta, who replaced Eyre in 1866, told 
Cardwell that there would never be peace in Jamaica 
“until the question of the back lands was settled.” ” 
A specific case in point may clarify the problem. 
Daniel Hart had bought about 3,000 acres of land near 
Spanish Town intending to divide it into smaller plots 
to be sold to negroes at a profit. But the plots did 
not sell fast and after Hart’s death his agents lost 
interest in the project and abandoned the land. Small 
freeholders then enroached upon it and having brought 
much of it into cultivation claimed it on grounds of 
actual possession. Squatters also appeared and began 
to cut off the timber. In 1865 Daniel Hart’s son Jonas 
deciding to get back his lands, requested the courts to 
enforce his rights. The occupiers and _ squatters 
resisted, hired a lawyer to defend them, and threatened 
bodily harm to government surveyors. Convinced that 
the lands belonged to the Queen, they concluded that 
they had a right to occupy the lands at will. This was 
just one of hundreds of cases, one of which led to the 
insurrection of 1865. 

A negro farmer squatted upon such a parcel of land 
in the parish of St. Thomas-in-the-East. The legal 
owner had the squatter arrested and brought to trial 
on October 7, 1865. Judgment, naturally, was found 
against the negro. During the trial, where a number of 
negroes watched the proceedings, a negro boy assaulted 
a negro woman. He was arrested, found guilty on 
October 9, and assessed a small fine. In addition, 
however, he was charged with costs that totalled three 
times the amount of the fine. Someone shouted to the 
boy to pay the fine, but not the costs. The Custos 
ordered the heckler arrested but the attempt to do so 
was foiled by the negro spectators, who promptly res- 


69 This, and the other notices, were forwarded by Eyre to 
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cued the boy from the officers. A warrant was then 
issued for the arrest of the heckler, who was designated 
an “agitator.” This done the Custos, fearful of the dis- 
turbed state of mind of the negroes, requested Eyre to 
send troops to St. Thomas-in-the-East.’ 

On October 11, when the Custos, commanding a 
small body of local militia, assayed to give effect to the 
warrant, he was besieged by a mob of negroes in the 
vestryhouse of Morant Bay, the chief town of St. 
Thomas-in-the-East. The leader of the mob was 
alleged to have been Bogle, who often had spoken in the 
Native Baptist Churches. When the Custos, awaiting 
the arrival of troops, proceeded to the customary 
reading of the Riot Act, he was greeted by a volley of 
stones thrown by some negroes. The militia promptly 
opened fire and in the melee the Custos and fifteen other 
whites and loyal negroes were killed and eighteen 
wounded. Sporadic rioting occurred in Morant Bay 
and adjacent areas. Interestingly enough there was 
little property damage—some negroes apparently re- 
garding it all as something of a lark while others 
undoubtedly could not let the opportunity pass without 
doing some stealing. Still others gave vent to embittered 
feelings and were seized by wild impulses when they 
found themselves for a moment ineffectively opposed. 

But they were not long unopposed, for one hundred 
regular troops, sent by the Governor, were soon on 
the scene. The soldiers set about their work with 
diligence and order was at once restored. On October 
13 the Governor placed the county of Surrey, in- 
cluding the disturbed area, under martial law. But 
this did not apply to Kingston, where civil law re- 
mained in full force. This proclamation of martial 
law remained in force for a month, the full statutory 
limit. During this time soldiers, militia, and Maroons 
(descendants of the slaves of Spaniards who had 
escaped to the hills when England captured the island, 
and who had been left here unmolested and many of 
whom now aided in suppressing the rebellion in order 
to preserve their “privileged” position) succeeded in 
killing 439 negroes, flogging more than 600, including 
women and young persons, and burning about 1,000 
dwellings. This vigorous action completely terrorized 
and subjugated the negroes. Was the action too 
“vigorous”? Had it, in fact, overstepped the bounds 
of necessity These were the questions that the Colo- 
nial Office was soon to face. 

Were these incidents at Morant Bay a riot? An 
insurrection? A planned rebellion? If the latter, it 
certainly must have had a leader. Eyre and his officials 
assumed it had been a rebellion and that its planner 
was Gordon, whom Eyre did not like. To Cardwell, 
on May 17, 1865, Eyre had described Gordon as “the 
most consistent and untiring obstructor of the public 


72 This account is taken from the report of the royal commis- 
sion. It substantiates the account sent by the Custos, Baron von 


Ketelhodt, to Eyre except that the latter omits the matter of 
the exorbitant costs. 
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business in the House of Assembly,” ** even though 
Ketelhodt declared the ringleader to be Bogle “who 
generally acts with G. W. Gordon.” ** Gordon was a 
Native Baptist preacher, a lawyer of sorts, who had 
used intemperate language in denouncing the planter 
class and the Governor as well. But there is no 
evidence that he ever went beyond denunciation of men 
and conditions in Jamaica. 

When the disturbances took place, Gordon was 
apparently going about his business in Kingston. But 
suspicion against him was strong and on October 16 a 
warrant for his arrest was issued. He did not wait 
to be taken into custody; instead, he voluntarily sur- 
rendered to the authorities. He was promptly placed 
aboard the sloop Wolverine, “abducted” from King- 
ston where martial law was not in effect, and conveyed 
to Morant Bay, where it emphatically was. On October 
21 he was tried for treason by a court martial consisting 
of two young navy lieutenants and an army ensign, 
convicted and condemned. His hanging took place 
on Monday, October 23. 

Governor Eyre, on October 20, sent his official report 
of the disturbances to Cardwell, who received it on 
November 16.*° Eyre described the affair at Morant 
Bay as “an alarming insurrection.” His duty, as he 
saw it, was at once to save the women and children, 
check the insurrection, and punish the rebels. While 
the troubles had begun on October 7, it was not until 
the eleventh that Eyre had got Ketelhodt’s report and 
request for troops. That very day Eyre sent 100 and 
the following day 200 more. In addition, he called a 
Council of War “and with their concurrence at once 
declared the County of Surrey, excepting Kingston, to 
be under Martial Law.” The next day, taking with 
him a Colonel Nelson, Eyre went to Morant Bay, plac- 
ing Nelson, whom he appointed Brigadier-General of 
Militia, in charge of all operations against the rebels. 

Arrived at Morant Bay, Eyre learned of the violence 
that had occurred. A loyal negro had been disem- 
bowelled, a curate’s tongue had been cut out, a man had 
been burned alive, heads had been split, sixteen people 
had been killed and eighteen wounded. “Indeed,” he 
wrote, “the whole outrage could only be paralleled by 
the atrocities of the Indian Mutiny.” But, so far as he 
could discover, “no ladies or children had been injured.” 
The courts martial were busy meting out sentences of 
hanging and flogging when Eyre arrived and approved 
their work. On October 16 he set off for Kingston, 
leaving Nelson in charge of the military. At this point 
Eyre’s narrative becomes self-incriminating. He had, 
he said, found everywhere throughout his tour of in- 
spection, “the most unmistakable evidence that Mr. 
George William Gordon, a Coloured Member of the 
House of Assembly, had not only been mixed up in the 


73 Eyre to Cardwell, C. O. P., 137/391. 
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matter, but was himself, through his own misrepresen- 
tations and seditious language addressed to the ignorant 
black people, the chief cause and origin of the whole 
rebellion.” But the only evidence cited by Eyre was 
“some seditious printed notices,” purported to be in 
Gordon’s handwriting, which had been seized in the 
post office. He at once ordered Gordon arrested, placed 
on the Wolverine “for safe custody and conveyance to 
Morant Bay.’ He apparently did not feel it necessary 
to explain Gordon’s summary removal from Kingston, 
where civil law was in effect, to Morant Bay. 

The source of the uprising, he alleged, was “in a great 
measure due to Dr. E. B. Underhill’s letter and the 
meetings held in connection with that letter, where the 
people were told that they were tyrannized over and ill- 
treated.” This letter had been written by Underhill, 
secretary of the Baptist Home Society, to the Home 
Secretary. Underhill had been in Jamaica in 1859- 
1860 and in his letter had described the extreme poverty 
of the negroes and their inability to obtain justice in the 
local courts.*® Cardwell had acknowledged receipt of 
the letter, replied that the Jamaicans were not suffering 
from any distress “from which they would not be at 
once relieved by settled industry,” and then, quite prop- 
erly, sent the letter to Governor Eyre requesting an 
investigation of Underhill’s charges and a full report 
on the results. Eyre at once (March 3) caused the 
letter to be published broadcast and invited comments 
from the planters, ministers, and others. Meetings were 
held to discuss the letter, some of them being held in 
Native Baptist Churches. The men of substance, in 
general, denied Underhill’s charges and attributed the 
native’s hardships to laziness, ignorance, immorality, 
and to the low price of coffee and sugar." In effect, 
Eyre was asking the planter class whether they agreed 
with what amounted to an indictment of themselves! 
As for the negroes, they probably did not even under- 
stand the letter, written as it was in language beyond 
their comprehension. What was significant, however, 
was that they had discovered that a well-known white 
man concurred in their views. 

In accusing Underhill of fomenting rebellion, Eyre 
was also by implication accusing Cardwell of com- 
plicity for having taken the letter seriously. In his 
report, Eyre had also declared that black Baptists and 
missionaries constituted a seditious element; in fact, 
some white Baptist clergymen had even been arrested 
for having instigated rebellion. 

In concluding his report to Cardwell, Eyre proudly 


76 Underhill to Cardwell, January 5, 1865, C. O. P., 137/390. 
He ascribed the crime, misery, and suffering in Jamaica to heavy 
and unjust taxation, exhaustion of the sugar lands, insufficient 
employment, low wages, and the shortcomings of the legislature, 
which was responsible for unjust taxes, biased tribunals, and the 
denial of political rights to emancipated negroes. He even sug- 
gested remedies for each of these conditions. 

77 Eyre to Cardwell, March 3, 1865, C. O. P., 137/390. Hun- 
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announced that though prompt and decisive action on 
his part had saved the colony, all danger was not yet 
past and that Jamaica was still “in the greatest jeop- 
ardy.” The only grounds he had for this statement, 
however, was the report of a Colonel Hobbs (October 
19) that “thousands of rebels” were still around. That 
Hobbs could have made this report and that Eyre could 
have given it credence is amazing, for there is no evi- 
dence of an insurrectionary activity after October 12 
and Colonel Nelson had found all quiet at Morant Bay 
on the thirteenth! Eyre concluded his report with this 
postscript: “I have seen the proceedings of the court 
{the court martial of Gordon] and concur both in the 
justice of the sentence and of the policy of carrying it 
into effect.” 

Attached to the report, and others he subsequently 
sent to Cardwell, were military dispatches on the prog- 
ress of the suppression of the insurrection. These 
indicated an amazing carelessness in selecting victims 
for punishment, as well as a callous brutality in dealing 
with them.** Eyre found nothing wrong in this: he not 
only sent the reports of flogging with wire cats, hanging, 
and shooting to Cardwell, but praised the actions of the 
officers in charge for their “just severity” and recom- 
mended them for honors. 

With the report to Cardwell out of the way, Eyre 
summoned the Assembly, which, with unequalled una- 
nimity of opinion, passed several new laws. One gave 
the Governor power to declare martial law over the 
whole or any part of the island, by and with the con- 
sent of the privy council. Another prohibited admin- 
istering or taking unlawful oaths, and meetings of 
persons for training in the use of weapons. Forfeiture 
of the real and personal property of those guilty of 
treason or felony during the rebellion (to pay the costs 
of suppressing it) was also decreed. The Assembly 
concluded its work by passing an address praising Eyre 
for “the energy, firmness, and wisdom” with which he 
had “carried the Island through this momentous 
c— ” 

To say that the report of Eyre was to the humane and 
legally-minded Cardwell, a shocking one, is to put 
it mildly. While he had never met Eyre, he knew of 
his humanitarian record in Australia and he was told 
by the Colonial Office experts that Eyre was a man of 


78 Colonel Hobbs, in charge at Stony Gut, was actually sadis- 
tic. Arresting a group of blacks and “finding their guilt clear 
[no evidence given], and being unable to take or leave them,” 
he said, “I had them all shot.” Captain Ford was equally mad: 
“We quarter on the enemy as much as possible. The black 
soldiers shot 150 at Manchioneal. This is a picture of 
martial law. The soldiers enjoy it, the inhabitants have to 
dread it.” McClintock was equally effective: “At least 800 
were shot by the Maroons, who entered with fierce zeal into 
the bush hunt for rebel negroes.” C. O. P., 137/394. These, 
and other accounts like them, were published almost daily in 
the Times and other papers. See also Cardwell Papers, 
30/48/7-42. 
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calmness, good sense, and courage. The report, how- 
ever, indicated none of these qualities in Eyre. No 
doubt Cardwell was aware of the problems in Jamaica. 
He desired the island to have efficient constructive 
government backed by authority reasonably exercised. 
He knew that Underhill’s statements were, in general, 
valid, and that Jamaica’s government was far from 
efficient or constructive. He also knew that the negroes 
had been misgoverned but, despite this, had been 
docile if not downright servile. Therefore, if in fact 
“rebellion” had been attempted, it was not without 
provocation. But, as an Englishman, he had a deep 
concern for the lives and property of the Jamaican 
whites. Furthermore, he knew that the military forces 
in the island had been depleted and that those remain- 
ing were inadequate to deal with a large uprising. 
Hence safety might very well necessitate the utmost 
vigor in stamping out any incipient revolts. And Eyre 
had been careful to emphasize that fact. Cardwell, on 
his part, could understand, if not condone, the likeli- 
hood that Eyre, who was ill at the time, had in the 
face of the carnage at Morant Bay, actually panicked. 
Negro rioting and pillaging *° could be stopped only 
by a display of real force—everyone knew that! 

But the suppression of a rebellion must be deliberate, 
well planned, and expeditious. If it is less than that, 
just so does it justify the event that gave it birth. A 
government that substitutes terror for a strict enforce- 
ment of the law not only forfeits its right to govern, 
but it also will and must be held to a strict accountabil- 
ity. The record, reported with complacent pride by 
Eyre, was clear: British troops and militia under official 
orders had been guilty of terrorism. And this could 
not be explained simply by the necessity for vigorous 
promptitude, or condoned by the circumstance of panic. 

The most jarring part of Eyre’s report was the 
conduct of the Governor in the Gordon affair. The 
facts were clear: Gordon had been removed from King- 
ston to Morant Bay—from the jurisdiction of civil law 
to that of the military. If not dowright illegal, this 
act was certainly high-handed, unnecessary, and in- 
decent. Furthermore, since Eyre’s report had signally 
failed to include precise evidence against Gordon, it 
is not to be wondered at that Cardwell concluded there 
had been a miscarriage of justice. 

In addition, Cardwell had cause for complaint about 
the manner in which Eyre had used the letter of 
Underhill. He had not intended Eyre to publish it, 
but only to study it and make discreet inquiries into the 
charges it contained. But Eyre had asked for public 
discussion of it. Why he did so is difficult to say. It 
was out of keeping with his record in Australia and 


80 The racial factor had been crucial. The Times (November 
4, 1865, p. 9) referred to the prejudice Anglo-Saxons felt to- 
ward negroes and on November 22 described the mob at Morant 
Bay as “a perfect expression of the negro character.” See also 
the Standard, December 4, 1865, p. 4, and December 14, p. 4; 
the Sat. Rev., December 23 and 30, 1865. 
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New Zealand where he had achieved a reputation for 
evenhanded justice in dealing with the Maoris and 
other natives. Apparently he did not have an equally 
high regard for the transplanted Africans in the West 
Indies. His experience with them in Antigua and St. 
Vincent, where he had been Governor, may have 
convinced him that they were a hopeless lot. Perhaps 
their very docility called forth contempt and therefore 
increased panic when they showed fight. In any event, 
before and during the insurrection, Eyre was a staunch 
defender of the planters. 

Cardwell knew also that Eyre’s now clearly demon- 
strated blindness toward well-known evils in Jamaica 
rendered him unfit for his post. Now that stern 
“justice” had been done, the time was ripe for the 
tempering influence of both mercy and common sense. 
Authority had been established; now it must justify 
itself by good government. That Eyre could not suc- 
cessfully manage this responsibility Cardwell knew full 
well. 

His first task therefore was to frame a reply to Eyre’s 
dispatches. The letter, which he sent on November 17, 
was a model of kindness, suspended judgment, and lu- 
cidity. He began by praising the Governor for his 
promptitude and vigor; he agreed that ‘measures of 
severity, when dictated by necessity and justice, [were] 
in reality measures of mercy,” but he added: “You will, 
I doubt not, furnish me with additional information 
which may enable me to justify it.” ** On November 
23 he again wrote to Eyre demanding particulars on the 
measures of suppression, copies of the proceedings of 
courts martial and of the evidence, and a full explana- 
tion of details in all those cases of punishment “in 
which, without such explanation, the severity inflicted 
would not appear to have been justifiable.” ** With 
respect to the Gordon case, Cardwell was emphatic in 
his demand for facts: especially on his (Gordon’s) re- 
moval from Kingston to Morant Bay. “If Martial Law 
was not necessary in Kingston,” he wrote, “why was an 
individual removed to the district in which it was pro- 
claimed?” To this question he would now have to have 
“a clear and satisfactory answer.” In a postscript he 
added that the press in England was hostile, but that the 
Government “would wait patiently for the justification 
which you will send of the points which now appear to 
require justification.” ** 

From November 17 and on Cardwell had been sent 
reports of the activities of naval and military officers in 
Jamaica, not only by Eyre, but by the War Office and 
the Admiralty as well. In addition, the newspapers 
carried report after report about the brutalities inflicted 
upon the Jamaican colored people. Hence, on Decem- 
ber 1, he sent off another dispatch to Eyre saying that 
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the latter’s reports were inadequate. He reminded Eyre 
that martial law “supposes an overwhelming public 
necessity”; and that it should cease the moment pub- 
lic safety was secure; that its limits “should be confined 
as closely as possible to the limits of insecurity.” There 
was proof enough that many people held Gordon re- 
sponsible for organizing a conspiracy, but as yet he 
(Cardwell) had received “no proof that the conspiracy 
exists.” In fact, it appeared from Eyre’s own dis- 
patches that there had not been resistance—even “to 
the smallest body of troops.” ** 

In another dispatch of the same date, he enumerated 
what Eyre must send him: (1) The number of persons 
tried and those sentenced by courts martial “specifying 
the charge and the sentence, and whether or not the 
sentence was executed, and under whose authority, and 
whether Minutes were taken of the evidence on which 
the sentence was founded in each case... .” Evidence 
so taken was to be appended to the return, which 
should also show where and when the alleged offenses 
occurred, where the accused were arrested and tried. 
In each case the return must show whether the offense 
was committed before or during martial law—‘‘and if 
the person accused was arrested or captured in a place 
to which Martial Law did not extend and was removed 
to a place to which it did extend there to be tried by 
Martial Law; and for an offence not committed during 
and under Martial Law, it should be stated by whose 
authority this was done....” (2) The sex, color, and 
quality of any and all persons hanged, flogged, or other- 
wise punished without trial, specifying in each case by 
whom and under whose authority it was done, and the 
exact nature and date of the alleged offenses. (3) The 
number shot in the bush, their sex, color, and quality 
and whether they were “flying, resisting arrest, armed 
or unarmed.” (4) The specific orders, oral and written, 
given to all officers. (5) Who commanded the Maroons, 
by whose orders and what the orders were. (6) Proof 
that there was a diabolical conspiracy to murder whites 
and others must be sent “as soon as possible.” ** 

Though Cardwell knew that Eyre was ill (he had 
asked to be transferred to a colder climate), excited, 
and distraught, and though he also knew that he, as 
Colonial Secretary, had a natural obligation to defend 
colonial governors, the absence of positive proofs that 
there had been an organized conspiracy in Jamaica to 
massacre the whites meant that he could not justify 
what had been done by the authorities. His first dis- 
patch to Eyre did not impugn Eyre’s character, nor did 
it even indirectly criticize his course of action. The 
second dispatch, too, though the tone of firmness was 
sharper, was not peremptory. But Eyre had certainly 
been told that he would have to justify his behavior. 
Five days passing with no news from Eyre, with the 
public believing that thousands had been put to death 
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and demanding explanation from the Colonial Secre- 
tary, Cardwell acidly explained his problem to the 
Cabinet on December 6. With regard to the numbers 
put to death, he said, “Eyre’s despatches afford no 
means of negativing the estimates of others,” and Eyre’s 
last dispatch contained “no report whatever” on the 
numbers put to death. The dispatches “were too vague 
to admit of being reduced to figures” since the Gover- 
nor merely used such terms as “many” and “some” and 
“more.” The Cabinet agreed with him that it was 
“scarcely credible” that the Governor of a colony should 
have allowed such terrible numbers (estimates ran 
from several hundred to 2,000) to be put to death by 
military court martial “without giving any report what- 
ever of the circumstances to the Secretary of State.” 
The Governor did not even seem to sense that explana- 
tions were necessary.*® 

Meanwhile public opinion was mobilizing on both 
sides of the question. On November 18 the 7imes, 
though still not in possession of any particulars, blamed 
the insurrection on agitators from Haiti, the laziness 
of the negroes in Jamaica, and “the natural barbarity” of 
blacks: “It was Africa, hitherto dormant that had 
broken out in their natures.” ** It reported the suppres- 
sion of the insurrection and the hanging of Gordon, 
and suggested that the Baptists and the secret African 
Liberation Society were at the bottom of it all.8* Four 
days later it denounced Dr. Underhill as a fomenter of 
rebellion, but it also began to change its tone. On the 
eighteenth it had approved the actions of the authorities 
in Jamaica but wished “that the tone of the despatches 
had been more guarded”; on the twenty-first it de- 
clared that it was not only the laziness and barbarity 
of the blacks that were at the root of the evil, but “low 
wages and slack work’’; on the twenty-third it added 
crop failures to the growing list of causes; by Febru- 
ary 10, 1866, it reversed its position on the guilt of 
Underhill.*° 

The Economist, after commenting on the fact that 
no white women or children had been killed, declared 
that this was not a race problem, for violence had been 
directed not only against white planters but against 
blacks—when they acted as landowner’s agents. The 
fault lay, it said, with the Jamaican Government, and a 
full inquiry was now necessary.°° The Manchester 
Guardian took the same view, while the Oxford Chron- 
icle argued that if the Underhill letter had been the 
proximate cause, it was Eyre’s own fault for having 
circulated “what was regarded as in some sense a 
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private communication.” The Baptist ministers, it 
added, had nothing whatever to do with it.°*t The 
Saturday Review, agreeing with these views, went 
further and said that the injustice of Eyre’s charges 
against Underhill threw “doubt on the justice of the 
sentence on Gordon,” who had been arbitrarily made 
amenable to martial law. To accuse Gordon of having 
caused the rebellion, it said, “is insufficient to warrant 
a conviction even if it is literally true.”°* And yet 
Eyre was not without defenders in England. The 
papers approving his actions did so along lines ad- 
vanced by the Standard. A drumhead court martial, it 
said, was the best way of dealing “with ruffians like 
Bogle and Gordon,” martial law was “the fittest rule 
for a district infested by a horde of armed murderers,” 
whether Gordon was properly tried or not, there was 
“no doubt that he deserved his fate.” 

The events in Jamaica had therefore become the 
main topic of public discussion. That the public might 
have an opportunity to deplore the events, mass meet- 
ings were held in Blackburn, Liverpool, and Birming- 
ham. These industrial centers were hotbeds of religious 
dissent and cities whose municipal administrations were 
wholly in the hands of the business class. In addition, 
they were strongholds of the Liberal Party and their 
feelings could not be disregarded by the Government. 
At Blackburn, Bright was loudly cheered when he 
excitedly declared: “I say, if murder has not changed 
its name and be yet a crime visited with punishment 
in this country, then I hope that the Governor of 
Jamaica and his accomplices will have to stand at the 
bar of justice for the murder of Mr. Gordon.” °** The 
Birmingham meeting, called by the Mayor, was excited 
and noisy. It denounced the excessive punishments in 
Jamaica, saw no evidence of premeditated rebellion, and 
affirmed its conviction that Gordon was guiltless. The 
Liverpool meeting, though somewhat calmer, expressed 
like sentiments and demanded the appointment of a 
commission of inquiry.® 

On December 8 Eyre again wrote to Cardwell. The 
pressures on him at the time of the insurrection were 
so great, he said, that he had been unable carefully to 
scrutinize the military reports. Now that order had 
been restored, he would “try” to procure the requested 
copies of all records of courts martiai. This dispatch 
was weak—and it was too late. On December 4 Card- 
well had written to General Storks, at Malta, telling 
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him of the insurrection and saying that the Government 
would in all likelihood request him to go to Jamaica as 
head of a commission of inquiry. Two days later the 
Cabinet made it official by asking Storks to go to 
Jamaica to exercise both military and civil powers 
there and to head the commission.*® 

It was well that Cardwell had taken this decision, for 
he was consequently able to tell a delegation from the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society that he had 
anticipated their desire for an investigation. Obviously 
irked at being thus forestalled, the noisy delegation 
denounced Eyre, asked for his dismissal, and for as- 
surances that no indemnity would be paid white prop- 
erty owners. Cardwell, convinced that Eyre had made 
too bad a case for himself to be summarily condemned, 
calmly appealed to their sense of justice and asked them 
not to prejudge the case, but to await the results of the 
investigation, which, he promised, would be fair and 
impartial.°* This was prudent, for his promise of a 
full inquiry and his request that Eyre be not prejudged, 
not only gained for him added stature as a judiciously 
fair and impartial statesman, but also put an end to 
calls for other mass meetings and silenced criticism 
except from the most rabid anti-Eyre groups. 

Accordingly, on December 17, Cardwell wrote to 
Eyre informing him of the appointment of Storks to 
head the commission and assuring him of a “full and 
independent inquiry,” and explaining that he was 
suspended because he could obviously not remain as 
Governor while his own acts were under investigation. 
He was requested to cooperate fully with Storks and 
the commission.®® 

Blackwood’s Magazine, the Standard, and the Sat- 
urday Review were contemptuous of Cardwell’s ap- 
pointment of the commission (consisting of Storks, 
Russell Gurney, and J. B. Maule) though they all 
approved of the high quality of its personnel. The 
former insisted that Cardwell had buckled under to 
pressure from the Anti-Slavery Association and “the 
dissenting philanthropists of Exeter Hall.” Until Card- 
well “was bearded in the Colonial Office,” it said, 
“and Lord John Russell truckled to the deputation 
which waited upon him at the Treasury,” it was doubt- 
ful whether either “had any thought at ail of distrusting 
the Jamaica Government.” °® The Standard, believing 
Eyre should be thanked, not investigated, charged 
Cardwell with truckling to the Exeter Hall group, but 
blamed Russell even more, saying that his “contemptible 
anxiety for office’ had led him to agree to Eyre’s 
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recall.1°° The Saturday Review, though approving the 
appointment and the personnel of the commission, de- 
clared that Cardwell’s actions stemmed from a lack of 
courage. It argued that he should not even have seen 
the delegation, but having done so, should have de- 
fended Eyre before it.°' Punch captured this spirit 
in a poem, “The Bold Governor Eyre and the Bulls of 


Exeter Hall!” 


On the right of the Strand, as you walk to the West, 
The street of all London the finest and best, 

You'll see a Greek word on a portico tall: 

The building behind it is Exeter Hall. 


There people resort to hear spouters abuse 
Mohammedans, Catholics, Pagans, and Jews, 
Ex-drunkards talk cant, Irish clergymen brawl, 
And fanatics howl nonsense in Exeter Hall. 


The victim, just now, of its blather and blare, 

Is a brave British gentleman, Governor Eyre, 
Who, for saving. Jamaica with powder and ball, 
Has roused all the malice of Exeter Hall. 


The Hall has its pets, whom you must not attack, 
And chiefly it pets Quashi-Bungo the black; 

And if Quashi-Bungo quotes words from St. Paul, 
Its ready to kiss him, is Exeter Hall. 


For some horrible murders performed by the Pet, 
Eyre gave him a lesson he'll never forget, 

“You monster, you wretch! Quashi-Bungo to maul; 
“We'll hang you at Newgate,” cries Exeter Hall. 


But if when the tale of Jamaica is told, 

The Queen gives her thanks to the Governor bold, 
What a bellow will burst from the favourite stall 
Of the big bulls of Bashan in Exeter Hall.1°? 


It must be admitted that the voice of Dissent was 
a powerful one in Liberal counsels. It is true that 
there were cogent reasons for not disturbing in so 
dramatic a fashion the status quo in Jamaica. It is 
equally true that under no circumstances should 
Colonial Governors have been subjected to ministerial 
caprice, nor popular clamor. Nor could Eyre be 
proceeded against in any way that would have the 
appearance of condoning the insurrection. Hence it 
was natural that the Government’s opponents should 
charge it with having decided upon an inquiry be- 
cause of pressure from a large and vocal body of its 
supporters. 

It is, however, Cardwell’s character that puts this 
opinion out of court. He was not unaware of the 
reasons for the discrepancies in Eyre’s first report, and 
his early letters to Eyre simply betrayed a deep con- 
cern, not alone for their sins of omission, but also for 
the possibility that injustice had been done to the 
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Jamaicans. At no time did he recommend leniency, 
but asked rather that the measures of suppression be 
consonant with the event itself. He knew, as everyone 
else did, that the Government and the Colonial Office 
in particular could not shuffle out of responsibility for 
colonial affairs. Like the rest of his Peelite friends, 
he believed in conservative reforms—reforms to remedy 
bad administration and unjust procedure. He did not 
wish to interfere in the Government of Jamaica or in 
any other colony. But there had been bad government 
there and the suppression of the rebellion was exhibit 
A of bad government. 

Action was required and Cardwell knew that the 
responsibility was his. The possible courses of action 
were three in number. He could have summarily dis- 
missed Eyre with a show of righteous indignation. 
Many would have applauded this course but others 
would have charged him with having hastily prejudged 
Eyre and having acquiesced to the demands of the 
rebels. He might have done nothing at all. But in 
that event, subsequent disturbances in the colonies 
would surely be laid at his door. Colonial people might 
very well have concluded that they could not get justice 
from the mother country. He wisely chose, therefore, 
the third possible course: not to dismiss Eyre, but 
simply to suspend him. This he had to do, for had 
Eyre been allowed to remain as Governor, he might 
have concealed evidence and suborned witnesses. 
Furthermore, by affording Eyre a chance to vindicate 
his conduct and by not publicly criticizing him, he 
served notice on other would-be rebels not to take the 
law into their own hands. Simultaneously the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission proved that the Govern- 
ment would promptly investigate charges of colonial 
misrule. 

And finally, not even his bitterest critics could find 
fault with the composition of the commission. Storks 
had an excellent record as a soldier; Russell Gurney 
was the highly-esteemed Recorder of London; J. B. 
Maule was the Recorder of Leeds. Gurney and Maule 
were lawyers of high repute and neither was ever ac- 
cused of high partisanship.*°* Cardwell had amply 
vindicated the honor of the Imperial Government by 
his prompt institution of the inquiry. In the absence of 
complete information, the Secretary condemned no civil 
or military officer, but he did record his disapproval of 
the conduct that had been attributed to those in au- 
thority in Jamaica. It is not easy to see what else 
Cardwell could have done, or how it could have been 
done with less harshness or more judgment. The articu- 
late sections of the public had taken extreme positions 
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on one side or the other and he had to steer a difficult 
middle course. That he was, in the end, singularly 
successful in handling the problem is testimony enough 
of his administrative talent. 

Throughout December, Eyre sent numerous reports 
to Cardwell: copies of letters written by Bogle and 
Gordon, eye-witness accounts of the insurrection, and 
dozens of comments about Gordon’s guilt. The amaz- 
ing thing about these reports is that not one of them 
betrays the slightest expectation that anything that had 
been done would be questioned in England either by 
Cardwell or by the public. There appears, rather, an 
eagerness to claim the largest share of credit in acts 
(such as deporting some Haitians without cause) many 
of which were clearly illegal. No wonder Cardwell 
blandly wrote to Eyre on January 1, 1866, that the 
appointment of the Royal Commission “renders it un- 
necessary for me to do more than acknowledge the 
receipt of these despatches.” 1° 

Included in Eyre’s dispatches were two Acts of the 
Jamaica Legislature dealing with changes in the govern- 
ment of the island. The first one to reach Cardwell 
called merely for a slight revision of the constitution to 
abolish the Legislative Council and House of Assembly 
and substitute in their place a unicameral house. To 
this, Cardwell had replied that he would “submit this 
question to the judgment of the House of Commons.” 
The Governor and Legislature then hastily passed the 
second Act authorizing Her Majesty’s Government to 
create and constitute a government for Jamaica “in 
such form and with such powers as to Her Majesty 
may best seem fitting.” °° This Act of self-immolation 
at a moment of trouble was at least of doubtful legality, 
for Standing Orders prohibited the repeal of an Act in 
the Session in which it had been passed. Apart from 
the legality, a self-condemned Legislature had no moral 
right to abolish the constitution by which its own func- 
tions were to be superseded. Cardwell, who was an 
expert lawyer, knew this and he also knew that it was 
now his responsibility to make provision for a new 
Jamaica government, for the island could obviously not 
govern itself. 

In February, therefore, anticipating attacks from 
many quarters—from the delicate constitutionalism of 
Conservatives, the unscrupulous place-hunting Radicals, 
the displaced Whigs, the friends of Eyre, the friends of 
the negroes, and the partisans of the planters—Cardwell 
calmly faced the House of Commons. After reviewing 
the affairs on the island, which “afforded a melancholy 
example of declension and decay,” and declaring that he 
had instructed the Commission of Inquiry “on no ac- 
count to prejudge” persons or events, he proposed that 
the House pass his Bill giving Jamaica a government 
like that of Trinidad, i.e., a royal Governor and an 
appointive Council. The Bill should have a three-year 
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limit, after which the House should reconsider the 
matter.*°° 

When the Bill passed its third reading, Cardwell so- 
licited comments and recommendations from various 
persons. Gurney, Storks, Adderley, and others pre- 
ferred a Bill of indefinite duration on the grounds that 
above all things Jamaica needed a long period of politi- 
cal quiet. Cardwell agreed to this suggested change. 
Without the three-year limit, the Bill easily passed 
through both Houses, received the Royal assent on 
March 23, 1866, and went into effect on June 11.1% 

The expected parliamentary attack on Cardwell’s 
handling of this thorny problem did not materialize, and 
Cardwell could only thank his own foresight for it. He 
had laid Eyre’s dispatches and reports, as well as his 
own, on the table for all to see. These, eagerly read, 
had calmed excited feelings and convinced many oppo- 
nents that Cardwell’s conduct had been exemplary and 
proper. The opposition therefore found in them no 
grounds for a party attack. He was, of course, asked 
numerous questions about the insurrection, Eyre’s con- 
duct, and Gordon’s execution, but he refused to express 
an opinion until the Commission had made its full re- 
port. Had he done otherwise, he would have been 
charged with pre-judging and, furthermore, would have 
set at naught the work of the Commission. 

Storks arrived in Jamaica on January 6, 1866, and 
took office as Governor the next day. It was a delight- 
ful place, he wrote to Cardwell, but penury, illness, 
dilapidation, and ruin were everywhere in plain sight. 
He had never seen “so melancholy a land as this.” ?°° 
On his arrival he found 111 persons in jail (82 men and 
29 women) under sentence of penal servitude awarded 
by courts martial during martial law. The sentences 
were “very heavy” and of doubtful legality and the 
Attorney General had said it was illegal to detain the 
prisoners after martial law had ceased. He couldn't 
legally hold them; yet if he at once released all of them 
it would reflect on Eyre and convince the negroes that 
the Queen’s government approved what they had done. 
So he decided to release them “a few at a time.” *°° 

As soon as Gurney and Maule arrived, the Commis- 
sion began its difficult investigations. It met daily from 
10 a.m. to 4 or 5 p.m., examined masses of papers and 
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documents, and interrogated hundreds of witnesses and 
participants. The Jamaica Society had sent out law- 
yers to cooperate with attorneys in Kingston in prepar- 
ing a case against Eyre. For his part, Eyre refused to 
participate in the inquiry, thus hurting his own case, 
and it was next to impossible to find impartial witnesses. 
Many of those called made up stories of violence; 
others, thinking they would be paid for evidence, exag- 
gerated beyond belief. Some were so frightened they 
lost their memories. Nevertheless, the Commissioners 
pursued their task with commendable zeal and on April 
9, 1866, sent in their report. It was in every respect 
complete and impartial and was arranged under seven 
headings. The first three related to the origins of the 
insurrection and listed these as (1) the desire to obtain 
land free from payment of rent; (2) want of negro con- 
fidence in the courts; (3) personal animus among po- 
litical opponents. The fourth and fifth related to meas- 
ures taken by Eyre to suppress the rebellion. They 
commended Eyre for his “skill, promptitude and vig- 
our” in speedily ending it and praised the military and 
naval authorities for “prompt and judicious action.” 
The last two parts related to the conduct of those who 
did the suppressing. It concluded that martial law 
had been unnecessarily prolonged, the punishment of 
death unnecessarily frequent, the floggings reckless, and 
at Bath “possitively barbarous”; the burning of 1,000 
homes “wanton and cruel.” Four hundred and eighty- 
three rebels had been shot or hanged, 600 flogged, and 
4,000 left homeless. In the Gordon case, the Commis- 
sion ruled that the evidence would at most have justified 
a conviction of sedition, but no more.’?° And that was 
just what Cardwell had feared. 

The publication of the report unleashed a flood of 
partisan dispute. The Times, already having aban- 
doned its belief in Gordon’s guilt, rightly argued that 
the Royal Commission had failed to comment on the 
legality of Gordon’s transfer to Morant Bay from 
Kingston and thus passed over an important charge 
against Eyre. The report, it said, proved the existence 
of general dissatisfaction, but disproved the existence of 
a planned and organized rebellion. It deplored the 
“lamentable haste with which the case of Gordon was 
tried” and said the report made it obvious that there 
was “no legal evidence on which, before a civil court, 
he [Gordon] could have been even kept in prison.” He 
was hanged “simply to strike terror into others.” 1 
On the other hand, some agreed with the Quarterly 
Review that Gordon was guilty and were convinced 
that the Commission report had, in effect, exonerated 
Eyre. Those who held this view argued that the mili- 
tary authorities were to blame for excesses on the part 
of authority and that the troubles had been instigated 
by the Baptists and misguided philanthropists.42 The 
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great majority, however, took a more impartial view of 
the matter and, while astonished that the commissioners 
could say that the courts martial had been, on the whole, 
fairly conducted, soberly reflected that such experienced 
lawyers as Gurney and Maule were not likely to have 
been biased in favor of military tribunals. 

Cardwell carefully studied this report and on June 
17 wrote to Storks thanking him and his colleagues for 
a job well done. This dispatch, which was made public, 
was a masterly one and dampened the hopes of those 
who had looked to it to supply grounds for a party 
attack on Cardwell and the Government. The distur- 
bances, it agreed with the Commission, had their origin 
in a “planned resistance” to authority at St. Thomas- 
in-the-East and would have spread had not Eyre acted 
“skillfully and vigourously.” More it wisely did not 
say on this subject, for Cardwell was convinced that 
the troubles at Morant Bay were in reality a sudden 
burst of uncivilized violence, not a conspiracy. Eyre’s 
issuance of the proclamation of martial law was justi- 
fied, but its continued operation was another matter: 
“Tt must be borne in mind that martial law, and the 
execution of capital sentences under martial law, con- 
tinued for the full period of a month authorized by the 
Statute, although after the first few days of the in- 
surrection no serious outrages were committed by the 
insurgents, nor was any resistance offered to the 
troops.” During most of this time the prisoners should 
have been handed over to civil tribunals for trial. Card- 
well knew full well that Gordon and others had been 
victims of a puzzle-headed confusion that obliterated 
distinctions between a spontaneous riot and a con- 
spiracy, between political agitation and active resistance 
to law. He knew that no system of jurisprudence 
holds a man criminally liable for the indirect con- 
sequences of indiscreet language. He admitted that 
the numbers executed “included many who were neither 
ringleaders . . . nor participants in actual murder or 
outrage of the like atrocity.” Nor did the riots furnish 
“any justification” for the wholesale floggings and 
burnings of houses. The “excessive punishments,” the 
numerous sentences of death, the “reckless” floggings, 
“Her Majesty’s Government cannot but deplore and 
condemn.” 14% Those who read this dispatch were 
therefore left to infer that Eyre had committed grave 
errors of judgment and that Gordon had been unjustly 
dealt with without Cardwell’s having explicitly said so. 

The chief merit of this dispatch was that, confirming 
the report, it laid down broad principles to prevent a 
recurrence of such incidents. Furthermore, it was so 
balanced that it made it absolutely necessary for anyone 
who wished to condemn the decisions Cardwell had 
arrived at to prove that the Royal Commission had been 
guilty of partiality. That, no one was able to do. And 
yet Cardwell knew that he was not done with Eyre 
and fully expected that Eyre would be charged, ar- 
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rested, and tried. To prepare himself thoroughly, 
particularly on the martial law question and on the 
trial of Gordon, Cardwell sought the advice of Roundell 
Palmer, the Attorney General, and Robert P. Collier, 
Solicitor General. He asked answers to three questions: 
(1) Could the Governor of Jamaica, having proclaimed 
a district under martial law, be proceeded against at 
law on the grounds that there was no real necessity 
for such a proclamation? (2) Were the officers acting 
under such proclamation liable to any legal process on 
the grounds that they exceeded the necessity of the 
case, or that the proclamation was unnecessary? (3) 
Were persons, other than military, acting under civil 
or military orders within a proclaimed district, so liable? 
The answer to the first was no; to the second, no; to 
the third, “it was questionable how far persons acting 
under merely civil orders within such district could 
justify, by reason of the Proclamation of Martial Law 
within it, any particular acts which would not otherwise 
be justifiable.” **4 

It was natural that publication of the sordid details 
of floggings before hangings, of forcing negroes to 
run the gantlet, and of the execution of Gordon should 
result in a wave of indignation in England—particularly 
because they had come not from negroes but boastfully 
from white officials themselves—including Eyre. Hence 
the formation of the famous Jamaica Committee, which 
was organized to prosecute Eyre for his part in Gor- 
don’s execution. This committee, headed by Charles 
Buxton, its first chairman, and John Stuart Mill, its 
guiding spirit, held that the execution of Gordon was 
nothing less than murder and that Eyre, assenting to 
it, was guilty of complicity. The committee members 
were firmly convinced that the main issue was whether 
Britain’s dependencies were to be under a government 
of law or of military license. As to Jamaica, they held 
that the actions of the authorities had been excessive 
and that ordinary police measures would have been 
adequate. The committee was correct with respect to 
the excesses ; wrong as regards the adequacy of ordinary 
police measures. Efforts of this Committee to bring 
Eyre to trial and punishment were unsuccessful. Vari- 
ous bills of indictment never passed a grand jury, but 
the Committee did manage to obtain from Chief Justice 
Cockburn an opinion condemning in no uncertain terms 
the proceedings in Gordon’s case. “Three-fourths, I 
had almost said nine-tenths, of the evidence upon which 
that man was convicted and sentenced to death,” he 
wrote, “was evidence which, according to no known 
rules—not only of ordinary law, but of military law— 
according to no rules of right or justice, could possibly 
have been admitted... .” +7 

This was exactly Cardwell’s opinion. He was con- 
vinced that while such a community should not have 
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been endowed with a constitution that permitted such 
freedom of speech as was allowed by the Jamaica Con- 
stitution, only minds thrown off equilibrium by panic 
could have thought of hanging men for using that lib- 
erty. He had never believed Eyre’s charge that Gordon 
had been “virtually the primary and almost the sole 
cause [of the rebellion].” **° That is why he had asked 
Eyre whether his approval of Gordon’s execution 
“rested on evidence of his participation in the insurrec- 
tion itself, or the actual resistance to authority out of 
which it arose . . . or on evidence of the lesser offence 
of using seditious language calculated to produce re- 
sistance to authority . . . but without proof of any 
deliberate design of producing that result.”"** Eyre 
apparently did not know the difference between strong 
language, which Gordon did use, and treasonable plots, 
which were never proved against him. Eyre had erred 
in removing Gordon from Kingston to Morant Bay; 
and he erred in permitting, long after the insurrection 
was over, drumhead courts martial to pass severe sen- 
tences on suspects. But to accuse him in court of mur- 
der, as the Jamaica Committee did, was going too far, 
and Buxton, its chairman, believing Eyre to have been 
guilty of shameful conduct but not of murder, resigned 
from the Committee. 

Eyre, of course, had supporters as well as opponents. 
In December, 1865, an influential committee—the Eyre 
Committee—consisting of such men as Lord Alfred 
Churchill, Goldwin Smith, Thomas Carlyle, and John 
Ruskin, had employed a talented member of the Scottish 
bar to go to Jamaica to watch the progress of the in- 
quiry. Throughout the spring and summer of 1866 
this Committee, anti-negro, as most of them were—and 
Carlyle in particular—collected funds for Eyre’s defense 
and praised him as a very great man, who had saved 
the West Indies. He was a real hero to Carlyle, a true 
Frederick the Great! But the Committee was unable 
to rehabilitate its hero any more than the Jamaica Com- 
mittee was able successfully to prosecute him. 

Although Cardwell had formulated the Government's 
policy and had carried out the measures essential to its 
success, he did not remain in office long enough to see 
the controversy to its conclusion. The party fell from 
power in July, 1866, to be succeeded by the Derby Gov- 
ernment. Lord Carnarvon then replaced Cardwell at 
the Colonial Office. 

Within a few weeks the subject again came up for 
discussion in the new Parliament. The first skirmish 
in the House occurred on July 19 when John Stuart 
Mill asked whether steps had now been taken to punish 
authors of illegal acts, whether there had been cases of 
flogging without trial, whether the Government in- 
tended to investigate alleged irregularities of the mili- 
tary courts, and whether there was to be legal action 
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against Eyre for his conduct in the Gordon case. Dis- 
raeli, Chancellor of the Exchequer, answered that in a 
state of martial law there could be “no irregularity in 
the constitution of courts.” The Governor had already 
been dismissed as unfit, he said, and other officers had 
been turned over to proper authorities for question- 
ing.4° This answer was clearly in line with the attitude 
of Cardwell and his colleagues. 

A few days later a full dress debate occurred when 
Buxton proposed a series of resolutions asking the 
House to go on record as deploring the atrocities com- 
mitted in Jamaica, calling for a general amnesty, for 
compensation to those who had suffered as a result of 
riots, and asking the Government to prosecute Eyre. 
It was July 31 when Cardwell spoke at length on these 
resolutions. He advised the House, in judging Eyre’s 
conduct, to bear in mind that civil war was raging in 
the United States at approximately the same time as 
the trouble in Jamaica. An emergency did exist at the 
time, he pointed out, and Eyre was beseiged with letters 
and calls from excited and fearful whites and panic was 
in the air because negroes had burned the court house 
and murdered the inspector of police. Eyre did not 
have sufficient troops to cope with a large scale insurrec- 
tion and therefore had to act before trouble spread, so 
the proclamation of martial law was proper. At the 
same time, however, continuance of martial law for a 
whole month, and the excessive numbers flogged and 
executed, could only be deplored and condemned. The 
most that could be said was that Eyre had acted from 
a high, though mistaken, sense of public duty. The 
Government of which he (Cardwell) had been a mem- 
ber had, therefore, decided that Eyre’s dismissal was 
punishment enough. Cardwell then added that the in- 
vestigation of civilians suspected of participating in 
atrocities had already been ordered and that military 
personnel were already on trial. He concluded his 
speech by saying that, if any compensation was voted 
for “unmerited injuries,” it should be given to white 
property owners as well as to blacks and that such sums 
should be paid out of the Jamaica revenues, not out of 
the Imperial Treasury.**® Conservatives applauded the 
former; economy-minded Liberals the latter. And, 
when Cardwell defended Dr. Underhill and declared 
that the Baptist delegations that had met with him had 
been very reasonable, he got support from their parti- 
sans as well. 

On the division, the first resolution was passed, but 
Buxton then withdrew the others. The Saturday Review 
summarized the business in these words: 


It does not impeach Mr. Eyre for high misdemeanours. 
It does not condescend to suggest a criminal prosecution. 
It regards his supersession as sufficient punishment for a 
deplorable error. It leaves to the criminal courts in 
Jamaica the duty of deciding whether . . . [Jamaican 
officers] prostituted their official position to the purposes 
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of a murderous spite; and it leaves the Admiralty and the 
Horse Guards to decide whether naval and military 
officers abused their powers for the gratification of hatred 
and prejudice.!*° 

These opinions of Cardwell were seconded two days 
later in the Upper House by Lord Carnarvon, who said 
that the investigations ordered by Cardwell were pro- 
ceeding and that each case would have to be tried on 
its own merits. Eyre, he said, had acted in the crisis 
with courage and fearlessness. He added, however, 
that if these qualities were not accompanied by “sound 
judgement on the part of the person who possesses 
them [they] become faults rather than virtues.” A 
governor, as a representative of the Crown, must rise 
above the panic of the moment.*** 

Considering the bias that all Governments naturally 
have in favor of authority, unless it is tyrannical and 
capriciously exercised, and considering the obligation 
naturally resting on Cardwell to uphold this authority 
in the colonies, it is clear he could not really have done 
other than he did: recall Eyre, prosecute all against 
whom there was evidence of bad faith and take care 
that no future governor find himself in Eyre’s pre- 
dicament. His recall of Eyre took care of the legal 
side too, for it reiterated the principle that martial law 
cannot shield officials acting under it from punishment 
for acts committed under it. Where martial law is 
justified, no limit can be placed a priori to the powers 
exercisable within the district where it is proclaimed 
by the military authorities. In truth, the term “law” 
is inappropriate because the thing really intended is 
arbitrary military power. But, legally, all who act 
under it are responsible for the consequences of their 
acts. 

In August, 1866, Eyre returned to England and was 
welcomed by a large crowd at Southhampton. Two 
years later his trial was held before the court of Queen’s 
Bench which returned a “no true Bill” verdict and he 
was dismissed. Nevertheless, the fact that a Governor 
had been actually charged with murder for enforcing 
the law as he saw fit and had been removed from office, 
had a salutary effect in all colonies. Other Governors 
now clearly saw that martial law could not be invoked 
as an excuse for actions that would be condemned by 
ordinary civil courts. They saw too that public opinion 
in England could be aroused to a high pitch of indigna- 
tion against acts considered excessive and that they 
would be held accountable before this bar of public 
opinion. 

NEW ZEALAND 

While Cardwell had been dealing with Canadian and 
Jamaican problems in the Western Hemisphere, he had 
also to settle troublesome affairs in New Zealand, 
Australia, and the West Coast of Africa. 

The difficulties in New Zealand arose from the 
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unwillingness of Parliament to annex new territories 
and in doing so to extend its obligations, from quarrels 
between missionaries and settlers, and between the 
latter and the native Maoris, from disputes over the 
degree of self-government to be permitted, the high 
cost of native wars, and quarrels over the respective 
powers of the colonial Governor and the officer com- 
manding Her Majesty’s troops. 

The early history of New Zealand is of concern at 
this point only in so far as it furnishes the background 
for the troubles Cardwell had to face in 1864-1866. 
From the first, Britain faced great difficulties in occupy- 
ing this group of three islands (North Island, South 
Island, and Stewart Island), for although its climate 
was congenial to Englishmen, its native population had 
reached a higher stage of civilization than had the 
aboriginal inhabitants in any other British colony. 
These natives, the Maoris, who lived almost exclusively 
on North Island, were warlike and capable of construct- 
ing well-planned fortifications, eloquent, proud, easily 
led, and possessed of a high sense of personal honor. 
The earliest settlers—whalers, escaped convicts, ship- 
wrecked sailors—were followed in turn by the mis- 
sionaries, who began their activities among the Maoris 
in 1814. To prevent lawlessness arising from the sale 
of liquor and firearms to the natives, the islands were 
put under the government of New South Wales. Sys- 
tematic colonization of New Zealand was begun in 1840 
when the New Zealand Land Company sent out its 
first shipload of settlers. 

This forced the home Government to act, and im- 
perial control was assumed with Captain William Hob- 
son acting as the first Governor. One of his first acts 
was to negotiate with the Maoris the famous treaty of 
Waitongi (1840) by which Britain obtained full sover- 
eignty, the natives received the status of British subjects, 
and the Government pledged itself to supervise the sale 
of public lands. The following year the New Zealand 
Company, in its charter, was given an almost indepen- 
dent status and the right to purchase land. Difficulties 
arose at once. The Company lost what philanthropic 
character it had and began to acquire as much land 
as possible, while the Maoris were unwilling to part 
with their holdings. In addition, the Maori lands were 
not held privately but by the whole tribe, so more 
difficulty arose over the Company “purchase” of thou- 
sands of acres of land for a few beads and trinkets. 

In 1845 Sir George Grey, who had been Governor 
of South Australia since 1841, was sent to Auckland, 
the capital of New Zealand, as Governor. Here he at 
once got into trouble with the settlers and the Company 
because he insisted on treating the natives fairly and 
justly, and because he resisted the Company’s efforts 
at extensive land seizure. He also recommended that 
New Zealand be given representative government. 

On this recommendation, Parliament passed the Con- 
stitution Act of 1852, which provided for the organiza- 
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tion of six provinces, each with a Provincial Council and 
Superintendent. A property qualification severely re- 
stricted the franchise. For the whole there was to be 
a Governor, Legislative Council, and a House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Governor alone could initiate money 
bills, and as he had to approve the choice of the Speaker 
of the House, he obviously had extensive powers. The 
Legislative Council was nominated by the Governor, 
while the members of the House of Representatives 
were chosen by ballot. It was made clear, too, that the 
Maoris were to be protected in the possession of their 
lands. In 1856 New Zealand got responsible govern- 
ment, but the direction of native affairs was reserved 
from popular control. Imperial troops were still re- 
quired for the security of the colony and the imperial 
government determined to keep the occasion of their 
use in its own hands. Hence New Zealand was a group 
of loosely centralized colonies with limited self-govern- 
ment. As a result, provincial feeling was strong, and, 
since the Governor did not share his control of native 
affairs with the assemblies, friction quickly developed. 
Unsympathetic, and often unknowledgeable, Governors 
and rapacious settlers led to neglect of the native inter- 
ests which had so solemnly been guaranteed both in the 
constitution and in the Treaty of Waitongi. The Maori 
soon found himself outside the protection of English 
law, callously neglected, and inexorably losing his lands. 
To protect themselves, they formed a rough sort of 
government of their own with a king at its head. 

This loose federation, localized in the center of North 
Island, was determined to resist Europeanizing influ- 
ences and to sell no more land to settlers. Disputes 
arose and one about the Waitara block of land near New 
Plymouth occasioned an outbreak of violence. As usual, 
the colonists claimed to have purchased it; the Maoris 
denied the validity of the sale. The dispute flared into 
a war in 1860 and, when desultory fighting continued 
into 1861, Grey, whose first term as Governor had 
ended in 1853, was returned as Governor. It was hoped 
that he could now repeat his earlier brilliant and expe- 
ditious handling of the situation, but such was not to be 
the case. He could not stamp out the basic incompati- 
bility between the rival claims of the settlers and the 
Maoris. In 1862 the colonial legislature secured the 
right to manage native affairs and promptly decided 
to punish the rebel Maoris by a steady and large-scale 
confiscation of their lands. Grey made arrangements 
for the return of the Waitara block to the natives, but 
before the matter could be settled some British troops 
were shot from ambush near New Plymouth and a 
guerrilla war resulted. The fighting was still in prog- 
ress when Cardwell became Colonial Secretary. 

He had been in office only a fortnight when he re- 
ceived from the Governor of New Zealand three Acts 
the Legislature had just passed. One was an Act 
enabling the Governor to establish settlements for colo- 
nization in North Island, another called for raising 
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£3,000,000 for the public service of New Zealand, and 
the third was to appropriate certain sums of money to 
provide for repayment of parts of the £3,000,000. Of 
these, the first was clearly the most important. It de- 
clared that, if in the opinion of the Colonial Government 
any considerable number of Maoris had been, or should 
thereafter be in rebellion, the Colonial Government 
could declare any district “within which such commu- 
nity may hold property, to be a district for the purposes 
of the Act, and may at any time thereafter confiscate 
within that district such lands as they may from time 
to time consider requisite for purposes of settlement, 
“whether those lands were the property of loyal or dis- 
loyal natives or colonists.’ Compensation was to be 
given according to the judgment of a court to persons 
(or tribes) who were to be dispossessed, provided they 
had not engaged in rebellion. The courts were disabled 
from giving any compensation to anyone “who shall 
have aided, assisted or comforted any rebel, or who, 
whether engaged in rebellion or not, shall have refused 
to give up his arms” on being ordered to do so. The 
law was to be permanent and applicable to any case in 
which the Colonial Government was satisfied that “any 
considerable number” of any native community in any 
part of the island had been in rebellion since the first 
of January, 1863. 

Cardwell was far from pleased, and after consulting 
with the Duke of Newcastle, his predecessor at the Colo- 
nial Office, sent Grey a long commentary on the Acts. 
It appeared to Cardwell that of the land so to be ac- 
quired, part was to be granted in lots varying from 50 
to 400 acres to members of the colonial military force— 
about 4,000 in number—and part was to be occupied by 
settlers to be brought in from Europe at the expense 
of the colony, and who were to hold their lands on a 
species of military tenure. A scheme like this had been 
submitted to the Duke of Newcastle in August, 1863, 
when Grey’s Government proposed the introduction of 
5,000 men who were to hold 50-acre farms on military 
tenure on land to be taken from insurgent Maoris. Grey 
had sanctioned that scheme and had raised 2,000 troops 
for active service. 

In accepting this scheme, the Duke of Newcastle, 
Cardwell reminded Grey, had pointed out the difficulty 
of preventing injustice, and had told Gray that, if the 
effect of the scheme was to intensify disaffection in New 
Zealand, Her Majesty’s Government would view it 
“with the gravest concern.” So, said Cardwell, the Act 
which Grey had just sent him, taken in conjunction with 
the earlier scheme of Grey’s Government, exhibited “a 
rapid expansion of the principles in which the Duke of 
Newcastle acquiesced with so much reserve.” By the 
Act, the number of settlers, and therefore the amount 
of confiscation, was quadrupled and the power of ac- 
quiring land within a proclaimed district was made 
applicable alike to the loyal and the disloyal. The right 
of compensation was jealously limited and was denied 
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even to the loyal Maoris if they refused to surrender 
their accustomed right of carrying arms. And, the Law 
was not to be temporary but permanent. This Card- 
well did not like at all because, he told Grey, 


It renders permanently insecure the tenure of native prop- 
erty throughout the islands, and is thus calculated to alarm 
our friends. It makes no difference between the leaders 
and contrivers of rebellion and their unwilling agents or 
allies, and is thus calculated to drive to despair those who 
are but half our enemies. The proceeding by which un- 
limited confiscation of property is to take place may be 
secret and without appeal. And the provision for com- 
pensation is as rigidly confined as the provision for punish- 
ment is flexible and unlimited. 

He agreed with Grey that it was hard to apply to the 
Maoris the maxims of English law, but it was in- 
cumbent upon the Governor to consider the anomalous 
position of the Maoris. Having acknowledged the 
Queen’s sovereignty, they were liable to obligations, 
but they were also entitled to the rights of British 
subjects. On the other hand, keeping their tribal 
organization and native customs, they were independent 
communities. Hence, said Cardwell, viewed as subjects 
of the Queen, they had, by levying war against her, 
rendered themselves punishable by death and confisca- 
tion of property. But this had to be carried out “ac- 
cording to the rules, and under the protection of the 
Criminal Law.” Viewed as native communities, they 
were at the mercy of the settlers to whom all public 
property would at once be transferred. “Remembering,” 
wrote Cardwell, “the difficulty of determining what is 
private and what public property among the Maoris,” 
it was essential that the Maoris “be dealt with by 
methods not prescribed in any Law Book, but arising 
out of the exceptional circumstances of a most anoma- 
lous case.” 

It was doubly necessary therefore, said Cardwell, 
that those who administered the colony in the name 
of the Queen, should “weigh dispassionately the claims 
which the Maoris have on our consideration.” They 
should so conduct native affairs that the Maoris would 
know England was just, as well as severe. To be sure, 
authors of the war must be punished, but there must 
be a careful distinction made between those who started 
it and those who were unwillingly drawn into it and 
those who took no part at all. “I do not dispute the 
right of the Colonial Government,” Cardwell continued, 
“to obtain from the punishment of the insurgent natives 
some aid in defraying the expenses of the war,” but 
these had been borne chiefly by England and England 
therefore had a right to demand that the cessions of 
territory “shall not be carried further than may be 
consistent with the permanent pacification of the island, 
and with the honour of the English name.” Cardwell 
was not very optimistic about military settlements 
either, for most of the military settlers would not be 
of a desirable class, would be mostly men—“a circum- 


stance which is always productive of strife’”—and, 
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scattered over wide areas of land, their protection would 
be expensive and difficult. 

Though the Acts were far too sweeping and capable 
of much abuse, the Government, said Cardwell, unwill- 
ing to take a course that might weaken the Governor’s 
hands, had decided to approve the Acts. But Grey 
was ordered to submit a measure to the Legislature 
limiting the duration of the Act to two years, to make 
public the exact extent of the land forfeitures and their 
precise location, and not to concur in any land forfeiture 
unless he was personally satisfied that it was just and 
moderate, i.e., that it not be done in such a way as to 
leave the settlers with all the good land and the Maoris 
with the bad. When the Governor had done this, he 
should then accompany the measures with a general 
amnesty from which only those should be exempt who 
had murdered unoffending settlers. The amnesty must 
not be vague, but must recite “one by one the specific 
outrages which remain unpardoned.” And, added 
Cardwell, this must be “the last occasion on which 
any aboriginal inhabitant of New Zealand should be 
deprived of land against his will.” As to the £3,000,000 
loan, £1,000,000 of which was allotted to the expenses 
of the war, £200,000 to the repayment of a debt to the 
Imperial Government, £200,000 to the Taranaki settlers, 
and the balance to the settlement of the country, the 
Government was willing to pay the costs of the war 
and the £200,000 to the Taranaki settlers, but not 
the cost of the settlements. These were “a matter of 
colonial interest” and imperial credit was not generally 
applied to such purposes. 

In concluding this very long dispatch, notable for its 
close reasoning, sound judgment, and fairness, Card- 
well directed Grey to reduce tite forces in New Zealand 
as quickly as possible so that the Estimates for 1865- 
1866 could be reduced. He also warned Grey that if at 
the end of the year the war was still going on, New 
Zealand would have to make “a more adequate con- 
tribution . . . to the Imperial Exchequer.” °° In other 
words, New Zealand would have to pay the cost itself. 

On the same day that Cardwell sent this dispatch to 
Gray, he had to reply to a speech of Arthur Mills in 
the House of Commons. In moving for the production 
of all papers relating to the New Zealand confiscation 
policy, Mills denounced the confiscation of 5,000,000 
acres of land, the excessive cost of the war, and the 
injustice toward the natives who had honorably kept 
the Treaty of Waitongi. Cardwell agreed to lay on the 
table all the papers Mills asked for, and stated that 
in 1861 Parliament had given to the New Zealand 
Government power to deal with native affairs, and 
though he was not responsible for that policy, he knew 
that where there was an increasing number of the Euro- 
pean race and a decreasing native race, “it is as certain 
as that the tide will rise and fall,’ that the Europeans 
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would acquire superiority. The New Zealand problem 
was a simple one: “You have a highly imaginative 
people, [the Maoris] peculiarly sensitive on the question 
of land, and . . . a local Legislature in which they have 
no voice, and to which the Imperial Government has 
given very large and comprehensive powers.” Some 
officers and men had been shot, he pointed out, and 
Grey had asked for 3,000 more troops because he was 
convinced that there could be no peace until the 
Taranaki tribes had been subdued. The 10,000 Queen’s 
troops plus 1,000 colonial troops would soon restore 
peace, but the main problem remained, a problem Grey 
proposed to solve by (1) locating large bodies of 
white settlers among the natives, and (2) by taking 
the lands on which they would be settled from the 
natives guilty of outrages. The Acts of the New Zea- 
land Legislature Cardwell refused to defend, but with 
the war still on, he did not think it wise to disavow 
them either. And yet it was the Imperial Government’s 
duty to restrain the operation of the Acts as much as 
possible and this he had done in his dispatch to Grey. 
Then he told the House of Commons exactly what he 
had written to Grey and that the Government had 
warned New Zealand that if any wars took place in 
the future, New Zealand would herself have to bear 
most of the financial burden.'** 

The Saturday Review, in commenting on the una- 
nimity of opinion in the House, and on Cardwell’s “just 
and enlightened views” on the subject, correctly blamed 
the New Zealand troubles on the fact that Grey, like 
all colonial governors, reigned but did not govern. 
Hence he was under a compulsion to carry out the 
policy of his responsible advisers in the Colonial Office. 
In this case, it was simply that Gore Browne, Grey’s 
predecessor as Governor, and his war party had decided 
to adopt a greedy land policy. They wanted land and 
had got it without “the antiquated formalities of sale 
and purchase.” **4 

To finance the war being conducted against the Mao- 
ris by General Duncan Cameron and his forces, New 
Zealand had asked a loan of £3,000,000. But Cardwell, 
on June 14, asked for only one-third that amount and 
told the House that, if this was agreed to, he would 
inform Grey that it was made on condition that the 
New.Zealand Legislature cooperate fully in all his con- 
ciliatory measures. For this “putting of a respectable 
cover on the transaction,’ Cardwell deserved, in the 
opinion of the Saturday Review, substantial gratitude. 

Cardwell had been hoping that each mail would bring 
news of the end of the fighting in New Zealand. In- 
stead, he received reports of continued warfare and the 
loss of English troops. These reports, plus the publica- 
tion of the New Zealand papers, caused much comment 
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in the press. Many papers took the line of the Times 
in denouncing the war as costly and unjust. The 
Times was especially bitter about using 10,000 troops to 
drive the Maoris from one place to another. It at- 
tributed defeats, such as that at Gate Pah (a Maori 
fort), to the fact that British troops did not like to 
fight to clear off “some poor fellows from their own 
native land” and to obtain it for “the speculators at 
Auckland.” Furthermore, British soldiers, it said, 
placed no credence in the justice of the war and were 
not fit or equipped for guerrilla warfare. They, like all 
good Englishmen at home, were impatient with a war 
“for no purpose of civilization or humanity, but simply 
for the extermination of a brave and savage race... .” ?*° 
On the other hand, the Economist was convinced that 
the trouble was attributable at least in part to the Maori 
conviction that the Imperial Government would in the 
end support their cause against the settlers.'°° Without 
exception the British papers complained about the costs 
of the war. 

The political difficulties in New Zealand soon came 
to the surface. To the New Zealanders it was uncon- 
stitutional for Grey to insist on protecting the natives. 
They insisted that he did not have the right to carry out 
any policy of his own irrespective of his responsible 
advisers, and they accused him of introducing a new 
form of government under which he would run native 
affairs. The particular problem to which this refers 
arose from a decision by Grey himself to rule on how 
some two hundred natives detained on a British ship 
were to be treated, i.e., whether as belligerents or as 
rebels. The New Zealanders claimed this to be their 
prerogative. When he got the news, Cardwell very 
properly informed Grey that on any occasion when 
sritish troops were used it was the Governor's duty to 
decide on the conditions to be imposed. Where peace 
and order are secured by the military and naval forces 
of the Crown, these forces, said Cardwell, “will not be 
maintained there subject to any other authority than 
that of the Crown.” But he could not advise Grey as 
to what to do with the prisoners because he was too far 
away and it took five weeks for news to get to London. 
sut the military measures to be taken in New Zealand, 
he insisted, had to be directed by Grey in concert with 
General Cameron.1*7 

As soon as Grey received Cardwell’s dispatch of April 
26, he prepared a proclamation offering a pardon to all 
rebels who would before October 22 take an oath of 
allegiance and make such land cessions as would be 
approved by the Governor. The Ministry, over-thirsty 
for the rich lands of the Maoris, having just been ap- 


prised of the fact that the Imperial Government had cut 
their requested loan from £3,000,000 to £1,000,000, and 
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provoked because Grey’s proclamation did not state 
how much land the natives would have to surrender, 
all resigned office on September 30. Grey’s account of 
this business irked Cardwell, who wrote this note in 
the margin: “I hardly can read anything so ponderous 
and yet at the same time so uninstructive [as the Minis- 
terial Minutes and Grey’s account]. . . . You learn 
nothing of the case except its special pleading.” *** 
Cardwell wanted facts, but did not get them. However, 
since both the Imperial Government and Grey wished 
peace with the natives, and the New Zealand Legisla- 
ture did not, the Government had to support Grey. In 
addition, the war was being fought by British troops 
and money, and all matters of policy which bore upon 
it had to be decided by British Imperial authority. At 
the same time Cardwell was beginning to have doubts, 
serious doubts, about Grey’s talents as a colonial 
administrator. 

The publication of Cardwell’s dispatch of April 26 
had a most salutary effect in New Zealand where, at 
the end of August, a large number of natives of Tau- 
ranga peacefully submitted and their lands, now the 
property of the Crown, Grey could dispose of as he saw 
fit. He took some land as punishment for the rebellion, 
but promised not to confiscate more than one-fourth of 
the whole. Then he promised to give the natives free 
seed potatoes because they had not mistreated the 
wounded or ravaged the settlers’ lands. All Maori war 
prisoners were permitted to go home. The Times and 
the Saturday Review attributed this favorable turn of 
events to Cardwell’s vigorous dispatch and its threat 
that, if peace did not come to New Zealand, the latter 
would have to fight and pay for its own wars.’*® This 
had brought both the natives and the settlers into line 
because the former feared a war against the settlers 
without the moderating influence of British troops to 
keep them in line; the latter because they were fearful 
of the consequences of not doing so. 

3ut the war party in New Zealand was incorrigible 
and was delighted that war promptly broke out again 
as a result of the action taken with respect to the 200 
Maori prisoners of war. It had finally been decided, 
because it was too costly to feed these prisoners and be- 
cause the New Zealand Government would not free 
them, to put them on the island of Kawau. This was 
the Governor’s own island, which he had lent for the 
purpose and from which escape was easy. The two 
hundred prisoners promptly did escape, and entrenched 
themselves a few miles inland at Otamahua where they 
built a stockade. The “escape” was so ludicrously easy 
that suspicion was widely held that it had been officially 
winked at. Winked at by whom? The Governor 
blamed the colonists; they blamed him. The Governor, 
in consequence of Cardwell’s dispatches urging pacific 
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settlements of native disputes, tried to bribe the two 
hundred to return, but they refused and force was re- 
sorted to. Wishing to stand well with the Colonial 
Office, Grey also refused to sign titles to the land sold 
by Maoris to the settlers near Newcastle and refused 
to agree to the confiscation of a single acre of land in 
Waikato, and in letters to Cardwell, petulantly charged 
the New Zealand Ministry with obstructing peace. The 
natural upshot was that the Fox Ministry resigned on 
November 19, after having recommended that the Gov- 
ernor call on Sir F. Weld to form a ministry. 

To the majority of the New Zealanders the responsi- 
bility for these “little wars’ was Grey’s. From his 
scheme of August, 1863, which he had forwarded to 
the Duke of Newcastle, for introducing five thousand 
settlers who were to be given fifty acres each on terms 
of military tenure on lands to be taken from the Maoris, 
and his first recommendation to Cardwell in the Land 
Confiscation Act, it appears that the charge against him 
that he was ready to pursue a pro-settler policy and 
risk war was well taken. Then, after getting Cardwell’s 
dispatches, in which he was directed to pursue a pacific 
policy, he began a policy of clemency toward the natives. 
The New Zealanders therefore refused to cooperate 
with him on the grounds that he was untrustworthy, 
vacillating, and incompetent, and ultimately to demand 
his recall.°° It also appeared to them that he was 
unconstitutionally taking control of native affairs into 
his own hands. They resented the aspersions he had 
cast on them as being greedy and eager for war, where- 
as their view was that the Land Settlement Act had 
been Grey’s own—bringing five thousand military 
settlers that New Zealand had to maintain at a cost of 
£80 per year per man. The Times correspondent in 
New Zealand reported that the New Zealanders be- 
lieved “the war [was] an Imperial one, undertaken by 
Imperial officers on Imperial grounds, cheerfully and 
generously aided by the colonists. . . .” *%4 

Grey, on the other hand, really had been compelled 
by Cardwell’s dispatch to reverse his earlier policy. 
And in reversing it, he had brought down on his head 
criticism from many sides. Those who would be 
satisfied with nothing less than the Confiscation Act, 
could scarcely help being dissatisfied with the lenient 
policy he had adopted toward the rebels, whether that 
leniency was a result of pressure from Cardwell or from 
the peace party in New Zealand. And in behalf of 
Grey it must be admitted that Cardwell’s dispatches 
had impressed on him the necessity for ending the war 
and had assured him full Colonial Office support in 
any steps he felt it necessary to take in opposition to 
the advice of his Ministers. “It never was intended by 
Her Majesty’s Government,” Cardwell had written to 
Grey, “to place the direction of native affairs in the 
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hands of the Colonial Administration in any such way 
as to give them the control of H. M. Forces, either 
directly or indirectly.” 1° 

To Cardwell, and to most people in England, the 
war was not of Britain’s making and it was hard for 
him or them to believe it was made by the Maoris. He 
did not like the idea of keeping ten thousand men under 
arms in a costly war resented by British troops. He 
believed in ministerial responsibility and local self- 
government, but this did not mean the right of a colony 
to involve itself in native wars requiring Imperial aid. 
“It must be clearly understood,” he instructed Grey, 
“that Her Majesty’s Government do not acknowledge 
the obligation to carry on war at the expense of this 
country till the natives are so broken . . . as to render 
war impossible.” *** His policy was clear enough: 
unequivocally defeat the enemy, inflict an exemplary 
but just punishment, and establish peace in such a way 
as to eliminate sources of future wars. 

The depths to which Grey had sunk in the eyes of the 
New Zealanders was pointedly made when Weld, who 
had been asked to form a Ministry in November, 1864, 
demanded a written pledge (without which he could not 
get any colleagues) that Grey would cooperate with 
him in the following program: Weld would ask the 
Assembly to request England to withdraw all its troops 
and to instruct Grey that he take the advice of his 
responsible advisers except on such matters as directly 
concerned Imperial interests and the prerogatives of the 
Crown. As the colony had entered into arrangements 
with a number of military settlers, that sufficient land 
be taken to compensate them, and that a description 
of these lands be made public. The seat of Government 
to be at once moved to Wellington. 

Grey agreed to these terms and on November 24, in 
his speech on the opening of the Assembly, said nothing 
about the “escaped” Maoris, (perhaps because he had 
already issued a proclamation giving pardon to all 
rebels who surrendered by December 10) and indicated 
that he did not intend vigorously to prosecute the war 
against the Maoris. The inevitable result was a deep- 
ening of the distrust with which they regarded Grey. 
The Weld Ministry promptly went ahead with its plans 
to build military roads straight through the lands of 
the hostile Maoris, and it became obvious that the men 
had taken office with a policy of fighting its own battles 
and paying its own bills. 

It was an unlovely situation—to put it mildly. 
England, if it was to defend the island, had to retain 
the powers of peace and war, the management of inter- 
colonial disputes, the administration of military affairs, 
and the right of veto on Imperial affairs. These powers 
were, in fact, implicit in the appointment of a governor. 
Yet the colony had, by Grey’s ineptitude and vacillation 
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from one position to another, been driven to demand 
that almost all these powers be suspended. And when 
they demanded that they themselves direct the military 
operations,’** no one could blame them—for English 
direction had been ineffective. 

This placed Cardwell in a tight spot. If he did not 
reverse Grey’s policy, New Zealand would refuse all 
supplies of money and England would have to finish 
the nasty and expensive war itself in a way which the 
would not approve. If he yielded to the 
demands of the Assembly, he would be admitting that 
Great Britain was incapable of handling the problem. 
The Economist was on the mark when it said it was 
clear that Grey would have to be recalled, for no one 
trusted him and because Cardwell and the Imperial 
Government could not possibly object to Weld’s re- 
quest that Imperial troops be withdrawn.** 

On January 26, 1866, Cardwell protested against the 
decision of Weld’s Ministry to build a road into the 
heart of the hostile country on the grounds that it would 
lead to conflicts. He also opposed the proposed con- 
fiscation of the territory of friendly natives in the Tara- 
naki district because “this would be at variance with 
your instructions and with the plainest rules of justice 
and would be incompatible with any hope of enduring 
peace.” Nor did he approve of scattered colonial settle- 
ments requiring Queen’s troops for protection, and so 
he told Grey that the Secretary of War was going to 
order General Cameron to make plans for the return of 
part of the troops.**® On March 10, in reviewing the 
situation in the House of Commons, Cardwell said he 
had told Grey that all British troops in the colony had 
to be under the authority of the Crown, and he asked 
the House to agree to Weld’s request that Imperial 
troops be withdrawn from New Zealand. This it unani- 
mously agreed to do. 

Meanwhile, things had gone from bad to worse in 
New Zealand. The Weld Ministry, with Grey’s acqui- 
escence, started to build a 100-mile road through the 
heart of the Maori lands (Taranaki to Wanganui) and 
about 600 natives promptly took up arms. General 
Cameron opposed this force with an army of about 
3,600 British troops. Things went badly in every way. 
The native forces fought bravely and well, and Cam- 
eron, now more than ever convinced that the war was 
morally wrong, charged Grey with being ignorant of the 
country and of the strength of the natives. He sent a 
copy of this letter to the Secretary of War, and Grey 
naturally became furious.7%* When the Secretary 
showed the letter to Cardwell, it was his turn to become 


angry. In May he told Grey that Cameron had been 


colonists 
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instructed to get ready to send troops back to England 
because Grey himself had said in January that five 
regiments could safely be withdrawn. Cardwell had 
also given Grey authority, if necessary, to delay the de- 
parture of the troops. But it was not intended that the 
undertaking of new operations at Taranaki should con- 
stitute that necessity. “On the contrary,” he wrote, 
“you had transmitted to me the request of your Minis- 
ters that the whole force should be withdrawn.” *** 
Grey, however, had asked Cameron to delay the de- 
parture until the natives were defeated and Cameron 
had done so. In this, Cameron had exercised a sound 
discretion by deferring to Grey’s authority. Cardwell 
needed more information before he could judge the 
merits of the Cameron-Grey feud. 

But when he asked Grey for it, he received in reply 
(July 6) a carping letter criticizing Cameron for not 
having quickly and easily defeated a small force of 
Maoris, for his lack of vigorous action, and requesting 
an additional grant from Parliament for defraying the 
costs of the war. This was too much for Cardwell, who 
was annoyed by the whole affair and especially with 
Grey. “My former despatches will not have left you in 
ignorance of the general views of H. M. Government,” 
he wrote to Grey. “I have indicated the course which 
H. M. Government desire you to pursue—and have 
plainly told you.” It was painful for him, he said, to 
have to read of the quarrel between two able men who 
should be acting in concert for the general good. Grey 
should know very well “that the test of your being right 
in calling upon General Cameron to engage in these 
operations and temporarily to occupy this Territory 
will be whether you are able in future to maintain the 
positions you have taken and to defend the Territory 
you have occupied with a Colonial Force without includ- 
ing the necessity for any delay in sending home the 
Queen’s troops.” As to Grey’s request for money, the 
answer was a decided “no.” Cardwell refused to ask 
Parliament for the grant. If he did, he told Grey, he 
would surely be told that he “had failed to establish a 
sufficient case for . . . a Vote of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in aid of the expenditure of an established, .. . 
flourishing, and advancing Colony.” He concluded by 
saying that he was opposed to the requested division of 
the colony, desired the war expenditures stopped, ex- 
pected New Zealand to provide for its own defense, and 
could not assure Grey of a grant of £3,000,000 or of 
£1,000,000.*#° 

Grey’s shifting from one position to another—first 
working with the New Zealand Government, then 
against it, then with it again; his early cooperation with 
Cameron, then his open opposition to him, had so an- 
noyed the Government at home that in August, 1865, 
Cardwell told Gladstone that he and the Secretary of 
War had discussed the desirability of recalling both 
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Grey and Cameron. The decision had not yet been 
made, for it was still possible that “the intelligible lan- 
guage I have been using in mail after mail, may have 
its effect upon Grey.” **° He contemplated sending 
Storks from Malta to New Zealand, but in August the 
Maoris gave up and the next month Cameron came 
home along with five regiments. But Cardwell told 
Gladstone that he was keeping Storks ready to go to 
New Zealand “if the Weld Ministry and the Assembly 
have made themselves a position antagonistic to ours 
on the financial questions involved, and Sir George Grey 
is acting with them.” **1 

To keep Grey from getting into further hot water, 
Cardwell wrote to him that “it was never intended that 
any discretion should be vested in you, or your Respon- 
sible Advisers, with respect to that portion of H. M. 
Troops, who, . . . were not to be included in the con- 
tribution expected from the Colony for the current 
year. And the only discretion invested in Cameron was 
that he could guard against undue haste in executing 
his orders.” Cameron had understood this correctly 
and “but for your authoritative protest would have 
carried at once into effect the wishes of H. M. Govern- 
ment, by sending home this portion of the force.” Over 
the troops that remained in New Zealand, Grey had 
the same discretion as before and so did the General, 
but “the acceptance by the Colony of the obligation to 
contribute is an essential condition of your continuing 
to enjoy any such discretion.” Cardwell concluded the 
letter by saying: “The time has now arrived when it 
is incumbent on H. M. Government to take care that 
this question is brought to a point.” *#” 

In December all troops were ordered to be back in 
England by April 1, except for three battalions and one 
battery which were to be permitted to stay there if the 
Colony paid for them, and Grey was told that if it did 
not these would also be sent home. Furthermore, these 
troops were not to be used to protect land taken from 
the native rebels, they were to be concentrated in special 
places, and not left in isolated and distant posts. 

The New Zealand Legislature late in 1865 passed a 
series of Acts which Cardwell did not admire, but which 
he refused to disallow. These were sent to Cardwell 
in March, 1866, and he replied to them in April in what 
was to be his last dispatch to Governor Grey. Two of 
the Acts were distasteful to the Colonial Secretary. 
One Act was for maintaining the Queen’s peace in cer- 
tain districts and for charging the costs of it to such 
districts ; the other was an amendment to the New Zea- 
land Settlement Act. The latter was made perpetual 
(Cardwell had asked that it be limited to two years) 
but with the proviso that no confiscations should be 
made after December 3, 1867—four years from the date 
on which the original Act came into existence. Further, 
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in cases where compensation was awarded, the mode of 
giving it placed the Maori who received it in a position 
of dependence on the discretion of those who composed 
the Government. And so, said Cardwell to Grey, 
“Whether given [this compensation] in land or in 
money, the Governor is entitled to direct that such land 
or money shall be invested for the benefit of the parties 
in such manner . . . as he shall think fit.” *** This, 
therefore, would be the position in which all insurgents 
would find themselves until December 3, 1867. 

Cardwell’s objection to the Act for maintaining the 
Queen’s peace was that it applied to friendly as well 
as to hostile districts. It provided that if any of the 
crimes specified in the Act were committed in any 
native district, and if in that district the inhabitants 
refused or neglected to aid in the arrest of offenders, 
the Governor could confiscate and sell in that district 
as much land as he thought necessary for certain pur- 
poses (such as maintaining police, hospitals, and so 
forth). The evil in this was obvious: in districts where 
there was inadequate police protection, occasions would 
continually arise justifying such confiscations. Cardwell 
correctly foresaw that a Government acting under such 
powers would be hated and suspected, and that it would 
“keep alive a feeling of distrust in the natives.” ** 

But, though he did not like these Acts, because 
England was withdrawing her troops and transferring 
control of native affairs to the colony, he did not dis- 
allow them. What he thought of the Acts, and of Grey, 
was made patently clear: he trusted, he said, “that no 
circumstances will arise in the course of their execu- 
tion which will render it necessary for them [English 
Government] hereafter to tender such advice [disallow 
them ].’’ **° 

Cardwell was out of office in June and his successors 
had to handle the problem, but in 1869, when he was 
Secretary of War, he told Earl Granville, then Colonial 
Secretary, that from 1864 to 1866 all of his difficulties 
in New Zealand were attributable “to the course pur- 
sued by Sir George Grey, and the only real remedy is 
the entire reversal of his policy of confiscation.” He 
did not believe Grey had any real influence with the 
natives, or with the colonists, and deserved: to be “‘pro- 
foundly distrusted by both.” But it was needless, he 
said, “to discuss now whether I was justified in allowing 
him to continue Governor.” **¢ 

Cardwell’s policy in New Zealand was identical with 
that pursued in Jamaica: uphold the Governor, the 
Crown’s agent, as far as possible, and if he erred 
attempt by means of instructions to get him on the 
right track; alter undesirable, unjust, and unfair poli- 
cies; maintain England’s reputation for just and fair 
treatment of the natives but insist upon the punishment 
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of all rebels. It was difficult to adhere to such a policy, 
considering the variety of problems implicit in New 
Zealand—where there was constant strife between a 
vacillating Governor and the local Legislature, between 
the Colonial Office and the colony, between the natives 
and the colonists, between the Governor and the Gen- 
eral commanding the troops, and between the pro- 
Maori members of the Aborigines Protection Society 
and the settlers. Added to this was the geography of 
the situation. New Zealand was five-weeks travel time 
from England, and policies could be changed, wars 
ended and begun, in the time it took a dispatch to 
arrive in England and the reply to return. In addition, 
a large and vocal element in England, fed up with 
colonial troubles, was forcefully advocating that colonies 
should be cast adrift. To this Cardwell would not agree, 
but Peelite that he was, he did believe that the colonies 
must pay for their own defense and assume responsi- 
bility for troubles arising from their handling of their 
own problems. 
AUSTRALIA 

The problems Cardwell had to deal with in Australia 
differed from those in Jamaica, Canada, and New 
Zealand. In the first place, Australia consisted of six 
colonies, each of which, except for Western Australia, 
enjoyed responsible government. And although these 
colonies were contiguous to each other and for the most 
part had a common racial make-up, there was no desire 
for federation as there had been in Canada, where in- 
ternal tensions between the French and the English 
and the external threat of an expansionist neighbor 
made federation imperative. Neither of these factors 
existed in Australia as it was far removed from any 
hostile neighbor. Nor was there a native problem, as 
there had been in New Zealand and Jamaica, for the 
Australian black-fellows were for the most part ignored 
and had retreated into the bush where there was ample 
room for them. And, since the colonies had responsible 
government, the only problems Cardwell had to deal 
with were those involving imperial relations—political 
and economic policy, and transportation of criminals. 

The Molesworth Committee on the transportation of 
criminals (1837-1838) had made clear the horrors and 
evils of transportation, and prison reformers had clearly 
proved that it was not a cure for crime. In 1840, 
therefore, the Government discontinued the policy of 
sending criminals to New South Wales, and thereafter 
convicts were sent to Van Diemen’s Land. But the 
discovery of gold there in 1851 led the Government to 
abandon this area, too, as a convict settlement. Wishing 
to remove from itself the stigma of having been a penal 
colony, Van Diemen’s Land changed its name to Tas- 
mania. South Australia, too, did not wish for con- 
victs and in June, 1864, went so far as to request the 
Imperial Government to discontinue transportation to 
Western Australia or to “any other place in the 


Australian possessions.” 747 Like New South Wales, 
Tasmania, and Victoria, South Australia resented being 
a convict area, protested against “the spread of disaffec- 
tion which it occasions,” and declared that anti-trans- 
portation sentiment was steadily increasing.*** 

On the other hand, Western Australia actually de- 
sired convicts because they provided not only cheap 
labor but a substantial government expenditure in the 
colony. They resented the efforts of the eastern colonies 
to convince the mother country that Australia, as a 
whole, was anti-transportation and assured the Colonial 
Office in August, 1864, that a large majority in the 
colony were in favor of it.’*® 

The question was thoroughly investigated in 1863 
by a Royal Commission which reported that it was 
“highly desirable to send convicts, under proper regula- 
tions, . . . to a thinly peopled colony. .” Inasmuch 
as Western Australia was just such a place and really 
desired convicts, the Commission recommended that 
they be sent there.*°° The reaction of the other colonies 
to this report was immediate and hostile. A conference 
of delegates from the eastern colonies, in session at 
Melbourne, at once adopted a resolution against trans- 
porting convicts to any part of Australia. A mass 
meeting in Melbourne memorialized Her Majesty to 
refuse Royal sanction to the report. The Victoria 
Legislature protested that henceforth the deep feeling 
of attachment to the Crown would be mingled with a 
sense of unmerited wrong. Anti-transportation leagues 
were formed. In October, 1864, a ship full of expirees 
was sent back to England. These colonies also brought 
pressure on Western Australia by forbidding ships 
which had docked at West Australian ports from land- 
ing at any other Australian ports. 

To this storm of protest Cardwell wisely yielded, and 
when a vast acreage of arable land was discovered in 
Western Australia, he found an easy way out of the 
dilemma. If the emigration of free laborers to this 
new region from South and East Australia was to be 
encouraged, transportation should, of course, be dis- 
continued. Hence, after consulting with the Immigra- 
tion Commissioners and the Home Office, it was decided 
to end transportation to West Australia within three 
years. The dispatch (November 26, 1864) announcing 
this decision, contained a rather severe rebuke to the 
eastern colonies on their conduct in deciding upon non- 
intercourse with Western Australia. It was logical that 
Western Australia should not like the decision, so she 
promptly accused the Colonial Office of breach of faith 
and lack of consideration for her difficult situation. 
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There was also a demand for compensation—a demand 
Cardwell immediately disallowed.*** Within a year or 
two Western Australia itself decided against further 
transportation and the question was happily ended. The 
last convict ship arrived in Western Australia in 1864. 

Of greater concern to Cardwell was the constitu- 
tional crisis in Victoria, for it involved questions of 
political and economic policy in which the home country 
was deeply interested. Free trade had been the cult of 
the middle class in England, and the Peelites in particu- 
lar had been devotees of this cult. But, acting on the 
assumption that a self-governing colony ought to be 
self-sufficient, and realizing that this meant that its in- 
fant industries would have to be protected against large- 
scale industry from abroad, New South Wales imposed 
a duty on spirits, wine, rice, furniture, and other items 
of British make. The British Government resented this 
“coquetting with protection” but approved it as a neces- 
sary revenue-producing measure. However, the tariff 
involved New South Wales in a dispute with Victoria, 
and an intercolonial war over the tariffs collected along 
the Murray River was threatened. Each colony had 
sent troops to the area, but before any actual fighting 
took place, South Australia decided to give in, amended 
her customs laws, and made an amicable arrangement 
with Victoria. Cardwell, while deprecating this colo- 
nial squabble, held to the view that this was a purely 
colonial question and refused to advise the colonies.15* 

Free trade had won in New South Wales, but in 
Victoria the effort to adopt protection led to a serious 
constitutional crisis. In the formation of the Constitu- 
tion of Victoria (1855) the wealthy squatters sought to 
dominate the Government through control of the upper 
house of the Legislature. The upper house was to con- 
sist of thirty members, elected for ten-year terms, only 
one of whom would vacate his seat every two years. 
A high property qualification for voting guaranteed to 
this group control of the Chamber, which could not be 
dissolved for special elections as could the lower house, 
which, after 1857, was elected by universal manhood 
suffrage. The M’Cullock Ministry, formed in June, 
1863, had gone to the country in the election of Octo- 
ber, 1864, with the slogan “Protection to Colonial In- 
dustry.” The election, turning out favorably for his 
Ministry, was interpreted as a mandate for protection. 
Accordingly, a Tariff Bill was introduced in the As- 
sembly in January, 1865, passed in February, and for- 
warded to the Council for approval. 

Then, because of clamor raised by the Free Trade 
League, the Bill was withdrawn from the Council so 
that it could be tacked on to the Appropriation Act. 
This was done because the Council could merely alter, 
not reject, a money Bill. This strategy was designed 
to deprive the Council of its right to discuss the Tariff 
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Bill and to saddle it with responsibility should the 
colony’s financial difficulties become acute. Considera- 
tion of the Appropriation Act with its Tariff Bill rider 
was postponed to the end of the Session. Meanwhile, 
by a series of resolutions of the Assembly, the new 
tariff was put into operation just as if the Bill had 
properly become law. The combined Tariff and Appro- 
priation Bill was passed by the Assembly on July 20, 
1865. The next day it passed the first reading in the 
Council, but on July 25 it was laid aside—neither re- 
jected nor accepted. The Council then claimed that it 
had concurrent authority with the Assembly in dealing 
with all bills—even money bills. It would, it said, pass 
the Appropriation Act if submitted separately, but it 
refused to pass it with the Tariff Bill tacked on. The 
Assembly, therefore, cheerfully consented to a pro- 
longed crisis, secure in the belief that it would ultimately 
win. 

A crisis had therefore developed in which all the 
functions of government could end. To prevent this 
catastrophe to the colony, the Assembly appealed to 
Governor Sir Charles Darling to take all necessary steps 
to insure operation of the vital functions of government. 
An able governor would have remained neutral in such 
a squabble; Darling became an active participant. 

In the Tariff Bill, duties on non-competing articles 
of import were low and domestic products favored by 
the imposition of high customs rates. As previously 
stated, the Government proceeded to levy the rates as 
soon as the measure passed the Assembly, but, for a 
time, importers who profited by the reductions were 
obliged to give security for the payment of old duties, 
if they should later be demanded. Hence, traders in 
certain kinds of goods paid too much, while producers 
of tea, coffee, and some other imported articles were 
relieved from the charges owing to the Treasury. 
Within a few months the Treasury officials arbitrarily 
ceased to exact bonds for the unpaid balance of customs 
duties. So, in the words of the Saturday Review, “with 
singular perversity, the Government was thus with one 
hand raising illegal payments from traders, and with 
the other it was squandering funds of which it was the 
accountable trustee.” *°° 

When appeal against the payment of the duties was 
made, the Supreme Court declared the tariff invalid. 
Darling, however, supported his Ministers in what was 
now a breach of the law. Worse than that, there was 
gross dishonesty in the manner in which he raised 
money to carry on the government. As no one would 
lend funds to the Government without Parliamentary 
security, Darling and his Ministers applied to the six 
Melbourne banks that held government funds for loans. 
Only one of them—the London Chartered Bank of 
Melbourne—agreed to a loan and a sum of £40,000 was 
promptly drawn from the bank. The bank at once 
brought action in the Supreme Court for recovery of 
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the loan, and, when the Attorney General confessed 
judgment, Darling signed the warrants against the pub- 
lic funds in the other banks. In six weeks a sum of 
£500,000 was thus made available to the Government. 
As though this were not bad enough, Darling committed 
the incredible indiscretion of telling Cardwell that if his 
advisers had agreed with him, he would have withdrawn 
from the five recusant banks the privilege of receiving 
Government balances. 

From this major blunder Darling proceeded to the 
perpetration of a worse. A memorial against the con- 
duct of Darling, signed by twenty-two “respectable 
persons,” including many ex-Ministers, had been sent 
to the Governor for forwarding to Cardwell. In send- 
ing it to the Colonial Office, Darling said that it would 
thereafter be impossible for him to act with any of the 
persons whose names were on the memorial since they 
had impugned his conduct. Having thus chosen to re- 
gard his political opponents as personal enemies, he had 
obviously rendered himself incapable of conducting a 
constitutional government. 

It was impossible for Cardwell to condone the col- 
lection of customs after the Supreme Court had de- 
clared it illegal, Darling’s evasion of the laws for the 
appropriation and audit of public funds, his borrowing 
without legislative approval, or his incredible comments 
about the banks and his political opponents, so he at 
once recalled the Governor. This decision, just in every 
respect, was a warning to all colonial governors to leave 
constitutional colonies to govern themselves and not to 
expend public funds without parliamentary sanction. 

On March 20, 1866, the problem was brought to the 
attention of the House of Commons by a motion for the 
papers relating to the transactions in Victoria. Card- 
well, in speaking to the motion, explained his reasons 
for recalling Darling, but cautioned the House against 
becoming a Court of Appeal with regard to colonial 
matters, or “to constitute ourselves the judges of their 
rights, the guardians of their interests, or the interpre- 
ters of their policy and their wishes.” He admitted that 
Victoria had acted unwisely in adopting a protective 
tariff, but he reminded the M.P.s that it was not so 
long ago that “we ourselves held opinions very different 
from those we now entertain [on free trade].” And 
though Victoria was having constitutional difficulties, 
the House ought to remember that England’s own in- 
stitutions “have not passed into the perfect state in 
which we now behold them by any sudden and rapid 
growth.” ** This explanation was satisfactory to the 
House and the motion was withdrawn. 

For the moment, the dismissal of Darling complicated 
matters. The Assembly voted a grant of £20,000 to 
Lady Darling as compensation for her husband’s loss 
of office and asked the sanction of the home Govern- 
ment. Lord Carnarvon, Cardwell’s successor, rightly 


regarding it as scandalous that a public servant should 
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be compensated for personal losses resulting from his 
own mistakes, refused to give his consent. However, 
Manners Sutton, Darl’ ig’s successor, was instructed to 
consent to the £20,000 grant and thus was made to 
approve what the Assembly and Ministry had done in 
previous years. In the Assembly of 1867, the grant 
was proposed as a part of the Appropriation Act as a 
means of censuring the Council. So the Legislative 
Council voted to disapprove the Act, which included 
the grant, and another extra-legal assault on the Trea- 
sury followed—an assault the Supreme Court promptly 
declared illegal. The dilemma was suddenly resolved 
by Darling’s offer to decline the grant in return for 
being allowed to resume office.**® Both sides could 
now claim victory: the Council that it had not approved 
the grant; the Assembly that the restoration of Dar- 
ling was the result of their pressure on the home 
Government. 
WEST COAST OF AFRICA 

In the larger colonies that have been discussed so 
far there was developing an increasingly independent 
political life, but in the smaller colonies on the West 
Coast of Africa an opposite movement took place and 
they came increasingly under the control of the home 
government. The trading stations at Sierra Leone and 
on the Gold Coast had been controlled by the Africa 
Company. ‘After that company wound up its affairs in 
1821, these posts were governed by a committee of 
London merchants. They did not do a good job of it, 
and so, in 1843, the Imperial Government assumed 
direct control. These colonies were used primarily as 
a base from which to control the slave-trade, and for 
this reason a settlement was started at Lagos in 1861. 

Of the four settlements—Gambia, Sierra Leone, Cape 
Coast Castle, and Lagos—only the Cape Coast was 
seriously disturbed during Cardwell’s tenure of the 
Colonial Office. In each settlement there was a Gover- 
nor administering affairs, and the problems each 
faced were inherent in a protectorate. Each took his 
position seriously and believed the British public would 
support him in any wars against the natives, wars which 
the Saturday Review blamed on the restless ambitions 
of petty governors seeking “to vary the terrible mo- 
notony of their life-in-death.” °° 

Cardwell, as we have seen, detested these wars, and 
he had not been in office for more than a few weeks 
when he stopped a war in Lagos by instructing the 
Governor that he was not to take any part in disputes 
between the native tribes. This “hands off” policy 
was also applied to the Cape Coast Castle. Here a 
war had broken out over causes pre-dating Cardwell’s 
service at the Colonial Office. In reply to a question 
asked in the Commons by Sir John Packington, who pro- 
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tested against a war costing £1,000 a day in that pesti- 
lential area where of four hundred troops two hundred 
were incapacitated by disease and not eighty “had 
strength enough to carry a musket,” Cardwell explained 
the situation as follows: the British forts on the Gold 
Coast were England’s only actual possessions there, but 
there was a territory extending seventy miles up the Prah 
River which separated the British protectorate from 
the territory of the King of Ashantee. In December, 
1862, the Governor wrote to the Duke of Newcastle 
that the King of Ashantee demanded that he surrender 
to him two fugitives. One was a small boy who was 
accused of stealing some of the King’s gold; the other 
was an escaped slave. The Governor, concluding that 
the charges were untrue, and knowing that both faced 
certain death if returned, refused to surrender them. 
Newcastle approved this action. The next spring the 
Ashantees attacked the protectorate, burned about 
thirty villages, and killed many people. They then 
returned to do their planting, threatening to return in 
the autumn. So the Governor prepared to carry a 
“defensive war” into the territory, and obtained New- 
castle’s sanction. Reinforcements were sent from the 
West Indies and precautions were taken for the health 
and safety of the troops. In the spring of 1864 torrential 
rains fell and fatal diseases spread among the natives. 
The Government therefore decided to remove most of 
the troops from the interior and to hand over the 
stockades to friendly native chiefs to enable them to 
defend themselves. “We have no desire whatever,” 
he told the House, “for any extension of territory; 
we have no wish to make wars of conquest or of 
vengeance; and as the rains have put an end to the 
late warlike preparations, so ii is not our intention to 
renew them for the purpose of invading the territory 
of the King of Ashantee.” 1°* 

Three days later (May 23) Cardwell sent a short 
dispatch to Governor Pine directing him to make sure 
that no military stores fall into Ashantee hands, and to 
refrain from engaging in any more Ashantee wars. 
“Under the new altered circumstances of the case,” he 
wrote, “I do not propose to renew the conditional 
permission [for defensive purposes] given by the Duke 
of Newcastle . . . to strike a blow within the territory 
of the Ashantee.” °° 

The Ashantee squabble and the reports in the papers 
about the frightful number of casualties among British 
troops occasioned by tropical weather and disease led 
Parliament to a cursory discussion as to whether the 
West African possessions were worth holding at all. 
After explaining that Britain’s interest on the West 
Coast of Africa had been “the suppression of the slave- 
trade and with it the introduction of legitimate com- 
merce and Christianity as the civilizing agent of man- 


157 Hansard 175: 548-552. 
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kind,” Cardwell announced that the Government was 
resolutely opposed to any extensions of territory 
there.°° In August he told Governor Pine that he 
did not want him to be drawn into hostilities ‘even 
of a defensive character,’ ?®° and the following month 
he instructed Pine to warn all native chiefs not to 
expect any aid whatever from the Queen’s forces. 

In February, 1865, Adderley, a colonial reformer, 
asked that a select committee be appointed to consider 
whether the Government existing on the West Coast 
of Africa was doing what Cardwell had said it was: 
suppressing the slave-trade, promoting legitimate com- 
merce, and civilizing the natives. Those who agreed 
with Adderley argued that Englishmen would never 
colonize the pestilential territory, that trade was in- 
finitesimal, and that it was no longer England’s duty 
to suppress the slave-trade because the debt to natives 
had already been paid off. Cardwell, happy to be 
rid of a heavy load of responsibility, readily agreed to 
the appointment of the committee. 

While the committee, of which Cardwell was himself 
a member, was studying the question and conferring 
with Governor Pine, who had been brought home to 
advise on conditions in West Africa, the acting Gover- 
nor on the Gold Coast had fined the King of Wassaw 
for treasonable conduct in permitting munitions of war 
to be sold to the King of Ashantee. Furthermore, he 
had threatened to punish the hostages if the fine were 
not paid. On receiving this information, Cardwell in- 
formed the Governor that he did not like imitating the 
savages by threatening ill-treatment of the hostages. 
“T have always imagined,” he wrote, “that we exert 
influence over barbarous tribes by excelling and not 
imitating them.” *** Aithough Cardwell was inclined 
to the opinion that the four colonies might be advan- 
tageously placed under a single government, the com- 
mittee merely “advised” a few retrenchments which 
were never effectuated. The committee agreed with 
him that it would not be possible to withdraw from any 
settlement on that coast. Apparently they feared that 
France would promptly move into any territory Eng- 
land abandoned. 


Cardwell’s two years as Colonial Secretary were 
years of achievement in the area of administration and 
in that of policy formation. And, while these achieve- 
ments were not spectacular, they were solid and lasting. 

In the first place, though it was impossible to raise 
the salaries of colonial governors as long as Gladstone 
was at the Exchequer, Cardwell did secure the adop- 
tion in 1865 of a new and better pension plan for colo- 
nial governors. It provided that those who had served 
through governments extending over eighteen years 
should “be entitled to pensions varying from £500 to 
£1,000 beginning when the claimant reached sixty years 

159 Hansard 176: 1669. 
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of age.” *®* There were three weaknesses in the plan: 
it was too stinting, it was based on length of service 
alone rather than on quality, and it depended on con- 
tinuity of employment in a service in which continuity 
was most uncertain. Nevertheless, it was a step in the 
right direction—an entering wedge— a formal acknowl- 
edgment that the governors were entitled to more ade- 
quate rewards for their service. 

In the second place, Cardwell sought to end the domi- 
nation of the military in appointments to the colonial 
governorships. He agreed to cooperate with the mili- 
tary services, but only “so far as the exigencies of the 
Colonial Service will permit.” He pointed out that the 
situation was now altered and that “special aptitude 
and special experience are now much more needed 
than . . . formerly and the administration of Colonial 
Governments has grown to be a species of profession 
into which Colonial Civil Servants rise from the lower 
grades of the Service . . . as they approve themselves.” 
The welfare of the colonies and the interest of the Colo- 
nial Office were both at stake and to get good men to 
serve it was essential to hold out to them the prospect 
of promotion for meritorious service. For this reason 
he told the War Department that the interests of the 
colonies and the Service would be “best consulted by 
the appointment of Civil Servants.” 1% 

In the third place, to put an end to the ceaseless 
quarrelling between colonial governors and the officers 
in command of the troops, Cardwell, in collaboration 
with the War Office, drew up regulations defining the 
respective areas of authority. The regulations stated 
that it was the Governor’s duty to determine the objects 
for which the troops were to be used, and he was em- 
powered to issue orders respecting their distribution 
and employment. The actual command of the troops, 
on the other hand, was the responsibility of the com- 
manding officer. 

Another facet to this problem was that of colonial 
defense. Cardwell, though not an imperialist, was op- 
posed to any extensions of colonial territory. He knew 
that whenever colonial boundaries were extended wars 
inevitably resulted. He was determined that the colo- 
nies were to stay within their territory, choose easily- 
defended frontiers, and do everything possible to avert 
wars or incidents that might lead to war. He would do 
everything possible to enable the colonists to defend 
themselves in local squabbles and to unite with the 
Queen’s forces in general wars. Hence he secured the 
passage of a Colonial Naval Defence Bill which ex- 
tended to the colonies the principle of the English Royal 
Naval Reserve—a purely local force in time of peace, 
but becoming a part of the Imperial Navy on the out- 
break of an emergency affecting the Empire.1*%* As he 
saw it, England should keep what it already had, refuse 








162 Statutes at Large, 28-29 Victoria, CAP 113: 329-332. 
163 Cardwell to War Office, April 22, 1864, C. O. P., 138/76. 
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to extend the boundaries of existing colonies, make the 
colonies pay for local wars, and contribute to Imperial 
defense. 

And finally, Cardwell brought the Ashantee and New 
Zealand wars to an end. The first was settled to the 
satisfaction of everyone by the immediate withdrawal 
of the troops and a disavowal of any expansionism. 
In the latter, without attempting to control the meas- 
ures that the colonists might think necessary for their 
own defense, Cardwell withdrew British troops, in- 
sisted that New Zealand pay £40 each year for each 
British soldier after a specified date, and in this manner 
awakened a new sense of responsibility in the New 
Zealand Legislature. In British North America, rela- 
tions between Canada and England had so improved 
that not one serious problem remained to plague his 
successor at the Colonial Office. In Australia, conces- 
sions to the feelings of the colonists had been made in 
terms that in no degree compromised the rights of the 
Crown or Parliament. The recall of Governor Darling 
was constitutionally and politically correct. In Jamaica, 
the appointment of the Jamaica Commission absolutely 
silenced an agitation that had assumed formidable pro- 
portions, and Cardwell’s dealing with Eyre was both 
judicious and impartial. It is no slight evidence of 
success in the management of affairs so delicate and 
complicated, that not one act of the Colonial Secretary 
provoked an angry debate in Parliament or for one 
moment endangered the position of the Government. 

At the same time it must be admitted that neither 
Cardwell nor his colleagues understood that to some 
extent the growth of free institutions is organic, not 
mechanic, and that the grant of liberal constitutions, the 
establishment of universal suffrage (as in Australia), 
and free electoral procedures do not alone produce 
democratic government. It was to be many years be- 
fore this fact was clearly understood. What Cardwell 
had done was to pursue a policy of favoring the utmost 
colonial independence consistent with allegiance to the 
Crown, and to dispense with the forms of representative 
government only where the requisite materials for its 
effective operation did not exist. That he had carried 
out this policy with superb judgment, equable temper, 
and strict personal impartiality was admitted by every- 
one competent to form a judgment. 


VI. THE POLITICAL SCENE, 1866-1868 


In 1865, because of the operation of the Septennial 
Act, another parliamentary election took place. It was 
the first time that a Parliament was dissolved indepen- 
cently of the fate of any party, any minister, or any 
single paramount issue. In campaigning for reelec- 
tion in Oxford, Cardwell predicted that reform would 
be the main problem confronting the new Parlia- 
ment. He promised to support a reform bill if it 
were framed in accordance with the wishes and con- 
victions of “the reasonable and reflecting” part of the 
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population. The “reasonable and reflecting” electors 
at Oxford again returned Cardwell at the head of the 
polls. 

Before the new Parliament (in which the Liberal 
Party had 367 seats to 290 for the Conservatives) 
could meet, Palmerston had died (October 18) and 
Russell assumed the leadership of the party. Every- 
one knew that he would at once bring in a reform bill 
because of the widely-held conviction that change in 
the franchise and a redistribution of seats was overdue. 
Of approximately five million adult males, fewer than 
one million could vote because, though there had been 
great changes in the distribution of population since 
1832, there had been no redistribution of seats. The 
Cabinet proposed a lowering of the franchise from 
£50 to £14 for the county occupier, and from £10 to 
£7 for the towns. But there was little support for the 
proposal in the House of Commons. Conservatives 
opposed the plan, as did some Liberals. In June, 1866, 
the opposition carried an amendment substituting the 
ratable value of a house for annual rent. Since the 
former was usually lower than the latter it would 
further lessen the number of new voters. Fearing that 
a new election might further deplete their ranks and 
result in party divisions, the Russell Ministry resigned, 
and Lord Derby again took office without a majority in 
the Commons. 

In April, while the Bill was still under discussion, 
Cardwell went to Oxford to talk with his constituents 
about it. He approved the £14 and £7 franchise, he 
said, and declared that the Bill should have contained 
provision for a redistribution of seats. He promised 
that if the Conservatives would include such a pro- 
vision in their amendment he would vote for it. He 
believed that decayed and decaying boroughs should be 
disfranchised and their votes given to “the intelligent 
and populous constituencies.””’ Hence in May he sup- 
ported a Redistribution of Seats Bill brought in by 
Gladstone because the small boroughs “if not more 
accessible to corrupt influences, are far more accessible 
to nomination than larger constituencies,” and their 
franchise should go to the larger ones—‘the centres 
of wealth, the depositories of skill, industry, and of 
commerce.” ? According to the Times, this was a 
sensible speech—but it was made to a House of only 
seven members! 

When the Russell Ministry resigned on June 27, 
1866, Cardwell, who was physically exhausted by his 
labors at the Colonial Office, left with some of his 
friends for an extended holiday in Italy.* In the 


1In the Russell Papers (30/22/15) there is a scribbled note 
about cabinet arrangements. It contained three lists in all of 
which Cardwell appears as secretary of war. The reason given 
was that the war office was “a great office of expenditure.” 

2 Hansard 183: 905-906. See also 187: 1330 et seq.; 188: 
35 et seq. 

3 Gladstone and Cardwell had seen the Pope, who later said: 
“T like, but do not understand Gladstone. ... Mr. Cardwell I 
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autumn of 1867, he met with Lowe to discuss the 
political situation in England. They concluded that the 
best tactic for the opposition was to “ask questions, and 
force declarations [from the Government] on all sub- 
jects, during the Short Session: but to reserve any 
attack .. . at least till after Christmas.” * This made 
good sense to Gladstone and it was the policy the 
party pursued. 

The Conservative Government successfully managed 
the Reform Bill of 1867, but in the spring of 1868 it 
ran into difficulties in Ireland. Here the Fenians, who 
were activated by neither agrarian nor religious mo- 
tives, but simply by anti-English passions, perpetrated 
a number of senseless and dastardly outrages in both 
Ireland and England. Disraeli’s Government, in office 
on sufferance, was not able effectively to deal with the 
problem and resorted to a policy of repression. Glad- 
stone, Cardwell, Bright, and their friends saw in this 
situation an opportunity to unite the Liberal Party and 
to drive the Conservatives out of office. On March 23, 
therefore, Gladstone gave notice of three resolutions 
which called for the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. When these resolutions were carried in April 
and May, Disraeli announced that his Government 
would dissolve in the autumn when the elections could 
take place under the new register provided for in the 
Reform Bill of 1867. Throughout the summer and 
autumn, therefore, election activity was at high pitch. 

In Oxford, it was agreed that William V. Harcourt 
and Cardwell should stand as the Liberal candidates 
and campaign jointly on the same platform. In June, 
urged by his campaign manager John Mallam, and 
by John Rich Carr, Chairman of the Liberal Associa- 
tion, to issue an address to the Oxford electors, Card- 
well wrote one and sent a copy to Gladstone for the 
latter’s suggestions. Gladstone approved it without 
suggestion or comment. The election address was 
published on June 23 and the campaign began in earn- 
est. On July 9 Cardwell made an address in a field 
near Worcester College in which he declared that the 
Irish problem would have to be solved by looking at it 
through Irish, not English eyes, that educational reform 
should come slowly, and that reform of the military 
establishments was necessary in order that the army 
should become an “Army of the People of England.” 
Three days later, on Mallam’s advice, Cardwell strolled 
through several Oxford streets—‘‘the densest streets 
in the city’—between noon and 2 p.m. and again be- 
tween 3 and 5 p.m. so that many people could meet 
him.5 To finance the campaign, he sent two blank 
cheques to Mallam to use as he saw fit. In addi- 
tion, a house-to-house canvass was made. When the 


understand, but I do not like; I both like and understand Lord 
Clarendon; the Duke of Argyll, I neither understand nor like.” 
See Morley, Life of Gladstone 2: 218. 
4 Gladstone Papers, 33: f. 247 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 44118). 
5Mallam to Cardwell, July 13, 1868, Cardwell Papers, 
30/48/8—51: 64. 
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ballots were in, Cardwell who had now represented 
Oxford for fourteen years, was returned at the head 
of the polls with 3,176 votes, Harcourt received 3,151, 
and Deane, the Conservative, received 866. The victory 
had cost Cardwell £1,220. 

The Liberal Party having won the election, Disraeli’s 
Government resigned, and on December 3 Gladstone 
assumed power at the head of a Liberal Ministry with 
a substantial majority in the House of Commons. Many 
expected that Cardwell would now become Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—a post that had been offered to him 
on several previous occasions, but this post went to 
Lowe, and Cardwell became head of the War Office. 
Led by such men as Gladstone, Cardwell, the Earl of 
Clarendon, Bright, Earl Granville, and Hugh C. E. 
Childers, the Government was a very strong one. 

Having assumed office as War Minister, Cardwell 
had to stand for re-election at Oxford and was again 
returned. In an election address he declared with 
unaccustomed directness, that the War Office could 
be more economically run without any decrease in its 
efficiency. He was to have six years in which to prove 
it. 

VII. SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR 

It is highly unlikely that Cardwell would have pub- 
licly declared that the military branch could be run 
more cheaply than it had been without loss of efficiency, 
unless he was absolutely certain that it could be done. 
He had had proof during the Crimean War and during 
his tenure of office as Colonial Secretary that the mili- 
tary establishment was about as inefficient as an institu- 
tion could be and still survive. It was costly as well as 
inefficient, and on both counts urgently needed reform. 

Cardwell, though new to the War Office, was ob- 
viously not unacquainted with the problems he faced. 
He knew, for instance, that he could do absolutely 
nothing by way of improving the War Department until 
the Secretary of War was acknowledged to be the final 
authority on all military matters. To recognize this 
fact was easy enough—for it certainly was no secret— 
but to secure official acceptance of it was something 
else. Acceptance would necessitate an acknowledgment 
by the Duke of Cambridge, the Commander-in-Chief, 
that his authority was subordinate to that of the Secre- 
eary of War. It would also require a clear delineation 
of the relationship between the Horse Guards and the 
War Office, neither of which had hitherto been either 
wholly independent of or yet subordinate to the other. 
Schemes for resolving this problem were legion. They 
were based on either of two principles: the professional 
or the constitutional. The former held that no man 
could possibly be fit to rule the Army unless he had 
distinguished himself in active military service; the lat- 
ter, that parliamentary control was imperative and that 
professional soldiers should be merely the instruments 
for effectuating policies laid down by Parliament. 
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Choosing to base his reform proposals on the constitu- 
tional principle, Cardwell at once encountered the most 
violent opposition from the professional soldiers and 
their friends in Parliament and out of it. 

Everyone, including the professional soldiers, knew 
that reform in all phases of the military establishment 
was imperative. In the years following the Napoleonic 
Wars, all branches of the British Army had been per- 
mitted to stagnate. The War Office, originally estab- 
lished in the reign of Charles II, was conspicuous for 
inefficiency, departmental confusion, waste, and over- 
lapping authorities. Thirteen offices conducted their 
business independently and communicated with each 
other by formal letter. The Secretary of State for War 
and the Colonies was responsible for determining the 
size of the forces required and for allotting garrisons 
to the colonies. During war, he was charged with re- 
sponsibility for selecting commanders and for approving 
military operations. The Commander-in-Chief was re- 
sponsible for efficiency and discipline of the Infantry 
and Cavalry, the enlistment of troops, and the promo- 
tion of officers. All officers of command were recom- 
mended for their posts to the Crown by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief.1. If the command was at a home 
station, the prior approval of the Home Office was 
required ; if at a foreign station, the appointment had to 
be approved by the Secretary of State for War and the 
Colonies. And, while the Commander-in-Chief com- 
manded the forces in England, he did not have charge 
of the supplies of arms, ammunition, and equipment. 
“He could not,” according to Sir Robert Biddulph, “of 
his own power increase or diminish any garrison; nor 
could he move a single man without the previous sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of War, by whom the ‘route’ was 
signed upon a requisition made by the Quartermaster- 
General on the War Office.” * Furthermore, he had no 
command of troops outside the United Kingdom. 

For such things as the quartering of troops, billeting, 
rates of pay, food and clothing for the Army (exclusive 
of the Royal Artillery and Engineers), military schools, 
military prisons, and pensions, the Secretary of War 
was responsible. If the Commander-in-Chief objected 
to any of his arrangements, the Secretary of War had 
to consult with him, with the First Lord of the Treas- 
ury, with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or with all 
of them. 

The Treasury had full responsibility for Army fi- 
nances and directly managed the Commissariat Depart- 
ment which, in turn, negotiated all contracts. 

The Master-General of Ordnance had responsibility 
for the discipline, pay, and allowances of the Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineers, and for all construc- 
tion, maintenance, and armament of all fortifications 


and barracks. 


1 The correct title was general-commanding-in-chief. In 1887 
it was shortened to commander-in-chief. 
2 Biddulph, Sir Robert, Lord Cardwell at the war office, 3. 
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He provided and regulated the issue of artillery, arms, 
ammunition, accouterments, and other stores both for the 
Army and the Navy, camp equipage, barrack furniture, 
great-coats for the Army, and clothing for the Artillery 
and Sappers, in fact everything for the Army except the 
regimental clothing of the Infantry and Cavalry, which 
was supplied by the Colonels of Regiments.® 


In this work the Master-General was under the author- 
ity of the Treasury. Always a military officer of high 
rank, he was also a member of the Government and 
often had a seat in the Cabinet. In the performance 
of his civil duties, he was assisted by the Board of 
Ordnance consisting of the Storekeeper, Clerk of Ord- 
nance, and the Surveyor-General of Ordnance. The 
Deputy Adjutant-General of Artillery and the Director- 
General of Artillery advised the Master-General on 
Artillery problems, while the Inspector-General of For- 
tifications advised him on matters relating to the Royal 
Engineers. 

The Home Secretary had control of the Miailitia, 
Volunteers, and Yeomanry as well as of the regular 
troops when used in aid of the civil authorities at home. 
The Board of General Officers had responsibility for 
the clothing of the Cavalry and Infantry. 

In addition to these officials, there were the Judge- 
Advocate General, who advised on disciplinary prob- 
lems and courts martial, the Controllers of Accounts, 
the Army Medical Board, the Commissary-General of 
Musters, two Paymasters-General, the Commissioners 
of Chelsea Hospital, and the Commissaries of Barracks. 
This bewildering array of uncoordinated offices led to 
hopeless confusion and incredible inefficiency. 

As might be expected, a high command which agreed 
with the Duke of Wellington that British troops were 
“the scum of the earth,” did nothing to improve the lot 
of the soldiers. Respectable young men did not enlist, 
and the low caliber of recruits was used as an excuse 
for not improving conditions. Soldiers received only 
two meals daily, consisting of beef and potatoes. The 
barracks in which they lived were crowded and unsani- 
tary, and families of married soldiers had to live in 
these overcrowded barracks. According to E. L. Wood- 
ward, “urinal tubs, which stood in the rooms during 
the night, were emptied out in the morning and used for 
washing.” * The water was impure and clothing, 
especially in winter, was inadequate. The men, rarely 
in good health, and with no facilities for recreation, 
fell victims to every kind of disease. The death rate 
in the Army at home was five times the civilian rate, 
the death rate from tuberculosis was five times the civil- 
ian rate, and venereal disease was all but universal. The 
pay was low: it amounted, after deductions for mess, 
washing, and maintenance from a base pay of seven 
shillings a week, to about two or three pence per day. 
Under these circumstances quarreling, stealing, brawl- 


3 Tbid., 6. See also Omond, J. S., Parliament and the army 
1642-1904, 89 et seq. 
4 Woodward, E. L., The age of reform, 256, n. 2. 
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ing, and desertion were common and discipline could be 
maintained only by resort to such brutal punishments 
as flogging and branding. 

Bad as conditions were at home, they were worse 
at foreign stations. A soldier, regardless of his term 
of enlistment, was required to serve ten years abroad 
(frequently longer than that) for every five at home. 
With scanty rations, unsanitary barracks, unhealthy 
climates, and little medical care, mortality rates were 
shockingly high. According to Woodward, the rates 
were “28 per 1,000 in Bermuda; 71 in the Windward 
Islands; 121 at Jamaica. At Sierra Leone the figures 
reached the fearful total of 75-80 per cent. Few British 
soldiers survived ten years’ service in India.”*> To 
some extent, these high mortality rates were attribu- 
table to the fact that reductions in the size of the Army 
after 1815 meant that troops were compelled to remain 
on foreign assignments for longer periods of time be- 
cause there were not enough troops to relieve them. 

There were three reasons for this shameful state of 
affairs: Parliament would not vote the necessary ap- 
propriations to finance reforms; the officers, in general, 
were opposed to change; the public was convinced that 
reform, though needed, was impossible. After 1815, 
it was difficult in view of the mania for economy, to 
persuade any Government to consider military questions 
from any angle other than that of finance. And the 
officers themselves were blameworthy, for they had 
neglected the technical side of their profession and had 
generally ignored the conditions under which their 
troops were compelled to live. The public looked upon 
the military service as a kind of reform school or place 
of safe-keeping for “undesirable” young men. Small 
wonder that when England blundered into the Crimean 
War, confusion reigned everywhere and almost every 
part of the Army was unprepared. The officers were 
inept, incompetent, and over-aged. There was no clear- 
cut chain of command. When the Sebastopol Com- 
mittee, investigating the conduct of the war, asked Dr. 
Andrew Smith, Director-General of the Army and 
Ordnance Medical Department, who his superior was, 
he replied: “The Commander-in-Chief, the Secretary 
at War, the Minister of War, the Master-General of 
Ordnance, and I hardly know how many more.” ® 
What happened to the soldiers, the victims of this 
fumbling mismanagement, is too well known to need 
repetition. 

Small wonder, too, that—although it was the system, 
or lack of it, that was at fault—the Duke of Newcastle, 
Secretary for War and the Colonies, was blamed by a 
public that was eager to find a scapegoat. Having 
charged Newcastle with responsibility for England’s 
military weakness, the public urged upon his successors 
a reform of the entire system. The changes subse- 


5 [bid., 257. 
6 Sebastopol committee report 9 (1) : 392. 
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quently made, however, were primarily mechanical, not 
organic. 

In June, 1854, the War Department was separated 
from the Colonial Office and was then given control 
over all military establishments. In February, 1855, the 
duties formerly held by the Secretary at War were 
turned over to the Secretary of War. In March, con- 
trol of the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers was taken 
from the Home Office and given to an Inspector of 
Militia, who was directly responsible to the Secretary 
of War. In May the Board of Ordnance was also 
transferred to the War Office, while the command of 
the Royal Artillery and Engineers was transferred to 
the Commander-in-Chief, who thus became charged 
with the administration of all the Army’s combatant 
branches. The War Office not only absorbed the Army 
Medical Department, but also took responsibility for 
clothing the Infantry and Cavalry. 

In 1857 the offices of Clerk of Ordnance and Deputy- 
Secretary of War were abolished and two new offices 
were created—an assistant Under-Secretary and a Sec- 
retary for Military Correspondence. Two years later 
further changes were made. The military duties of the 
Inspector-General of Fortifications were transferred to 
the Commander-in-Chief, the office of Director-General 
of Artillery was abolished and its duties were also as- 
sumed by the Commander-in-Chief, and the Council on 
Military Education took control of regimental schools 
and libraries. In 1860 the Volunteer force, hitherto 
consisting of the Honorable Artillery Company and the 
Yeomanry, was placed under an Inspector-General. 

In 1861 the Secretary for Military Correspondence 
was made Under-Secretary of State, and a Director of 
Ordnance was appointed to take charge of the manu- 
facturing departments. The following year the title of 
Inspector-General of Fortifications was changed to In- 
spector-General of Engineers and Director of Works, 
under the direct control of the Secretary of State. In 
1863 the clothing department was made a separate 
branch under a Director of Clothing. 

As a result of the recommendations of Lord Strath- 
nairn’s Committee, in 1868, a second military Under- 
Secretary of State, to be known as Controller-in-Chief, 
was made responsible for the Commissariat, Purvey- 
ors, Barrack, Military Stores, Clothing, and Control 
branches. The office was given to Major-General 
Storks. In the previous year, the munitions of war, 
the Tower (then a military storehouse), and the manu- 
facturing establishment at Woolwich had been placed 
under this officer’s general superintendence. Finally, 
in 1868, the office of Inspector-General of Militia was 
abolished and the Militia, Volunteers, and Army Re- 
serves were placed under an officer to be known as 
Inspector-General of Reserve Forces. 

Likewise improvements were made in the conditions 
of service for the soldiers. In 1862 and 1864 small 


sums were appropriated for the construction and equip- 
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ment of reading rooms and for providing gymnasia and 
other recreational facilities. A medical school was com- 
pleted in 1859 and model hospitals were built at Netley 
and Woolwich. 

By 1868, therefore, the power of the Commander-in- 
Chief had been extended. He now had command of the 
Army at home and abroad, was responsible for the 
Artillery and Engineering Corps, and the armament of 
fortresses. He had the military command and disci- 
pline of the Army, plus its appointments and promo- 
tions. And yet, though subject to the Secretary of 
State for the exercise of the Royal prerogative, his office, 
known as the Horse Guards, was a completely separate 
and distinct department that customarily communicated 
with the War Office by letter. 

This, then, was the situation when Cardwell, now 
fifty-five years of age, became Secretary of War. While 
new to the office, he had, as Colonial Secretary, seen 
numerous evidences of the inefficiency, mismanagement, 
and lack of organization of the War Office. He knew 
of the confusion that resulted from the absence of guid- 
ing principles, and from the dual control exercised by 
the Horse Guards and the War Office. He knew full 
well that the Army was unprepared to meet a serious 
emergency,’ and that it was far too costly. He began 
at once to plan its reform and reorganization, and in the 
years from 1869 to 1874 so thoroughly and completely 
was this work done that he ranks as one of England’s 
greatest military reformers. The War Office was com- 
pletely reorganized, the system of dual control was abol- 
ished, the purchase of military commissions was brought 
to an end, the Army was modernized and grouped on 
the basis of local units, and conditions of military serv- 
ice were vastly improved. 


INITIAL STEPS, 1868-1870 


The Austro-Sardinian War of 1859, the Danish War 
of 1864, and the Austro-Prussian War of 1866 had 
greatly stimulated interest in military reform in Eng- 
land. Journals and newspapers, in a stream of articles, 
discussed proposals for reform of all kinds. Retired 
Army officers, and M.P.s such as George O. Trevelyan, 
who made the subject of military reform one of his 
hobbies, sent scores of proposals to the War Offfice.® 
These were carefully studied by Cardwell and his 
associates. 

There were, of course, serious obstacles to be over- 
come. There was first a financial difficulty. Army 
reform meant placing the nation’s military forces under 
highly-trained officers and improving the armament and 
matériel. This required money, and a parsimonious 
Parliament was loath to provide it. 

The social difficulties in many respects were even 
greater. The section of English society that regarded 


7 From 1815 to 1854 there had been only one maneuvre; target 
practice was held only once in three years. 

8 Large numbers can be found in the War Office Papers, 
33/10; 33/19, 20 and 23. Hereinafter cited as W. O. P. 
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Army officers as contributors to local gaiety and relied 
upon them to give color and interest to every local 
hunting ground, to party and ball, resisted reforms that 
might dim this source of social brightness. In addition, 
Englishmen, as the Times so aptly put it, liked old 
things: “old customs, ancestral trees, Norman blood, 
ancient ruins, liberties that date to Magna Carta.” * It 
might well have added to its list an outmoded Army 
that dated to Waterloo. 

There were political difficulties, too. The Conserva- 
tives were intimately allied with those persons who, for 
social reasons, wished to keep things as they were in 
the Army, and were naturally indisposed to sever the 
ancient connection between the nation’s institutions and 
the possessors of land. The Liberal Party, on the other 
hand, disliked anything approaching prominence on the 
part of the Army, believing that it would foster a spirit 
alien to the course of democratic reform. The Liberal 
leaders were economy-minded and urged upon Cardwell 
substantial reductions in the military budgets. 

In addition, Army reform faced a serious constitu- 
tional difficulty. Traditionally the English Army be- 
longed to the Crown, and the sovereigns tenaciously 
clung to the authority and influence that control of the 
Army gave them. And if that Army, trained to be 
aloof from partisan politics and to look to the Sover- 
eign alone, was now forced to look to the authority of 
the Secretary of War instead, the change would weaken 
the power of the Crown. Reform, therefore, would 
be opposed by the professional soldiers, and if such 
reform were to occasion a diminution in the powers 
of the Crown, would also be opposed by Queen Victoria 
and her cousin the Duke of Cambridge, Commander- 
in-Chief after 1856. Finally, what was the Army that 
needed reforming? Did it include the Militia? The 
Volunteers? Was the former, a corps of 120,000 men, 
available for the defense of the country, to be used as 
a recruiting agency for the regular Army? Should 
the Volunteer corps, consisting of boys playing at 
soldiers and officered by fat lawyers dressed as Majors, 
be abolished ? 

To assist him in resolving these formidable pro- 
blems, Cardwell appointed Lord Northbrook as his 
Under-Secretary. It was a wise choice in every respect. 
Northbrook, prior to his elevation to the Lords on the 
death of his father, had been a member of the House 
of Commons for ten years. He had also been a Lord 
of the Admiralty, Under-Secretary of State for War, 
for India, and for the Home Office. He was now 
selected to head a small committee to inquire into the 
conduct of business at the War Office. Other excel- 
lent advisers chosen by Cardwell were Lieutenant- 
General Sir Edward Lugard and Major-General Storks. 

Early in January, 1869, Cardwell prepared a memo- 
randum for the Cabinet that explained the relations 
between the Secretary of War and the Commander-in- 


9 Times, November 20, 1855, p. 6. 
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Chief. It pointed out that the former held office by 
seals ; the Commander-in-Chief was exclusively in con- 
trol of military discipline subject to the power of the 
Secretary of State, who was responsible for the en- 
actment of measures relating to discipline. Suggestions 
for appointments to command usually came from the 
Commander-in-Chief, after consulation with the Secre- 
tary of State. All promotions passed through the 
War Office—“as a general rule.’ The Transport 
appropriation and the routes were fixed when the 
Estimates were prepared. The removal of troops 
within England was governed “by general rules,” while 
the details were carried out by the Quarter-Master 
General. It was obvious, therefore, that a fresh review 
of these arrangements was necessary. The Controller 
in the Control System was responsible for all supplies, 
and while as regards munitions of war, his responsi- 
bility was great, it was “altogether undefined.” The 
memorandum also explained the work being done by 
Northbrook’s committee, saying that it would report 
on financial control, management of manufacturing 
establishments, the positions of the Director of Ord- 
nance and the Director of Works, and the general 
rearrangement of offices. Cardwell concluded the 
memorandum in these words: “I believe it will be pos- 
sible to accomplish greater efficiency with retrenchment 
of numbers.” As Secretary of State for War he now 
had, he said, all the powers formerly given to the 
Secretary of State for War and the Colonies, those 
held previously by the Secretary of State at War, and 
those of the Master-General of Ordnance. He had 
obtained the tacit acknowledgment of the Commander- 
in-Chief that if differences arose between the War 
Office and the Horse Guards, “the decision must rest 
with the Secretary of State.” But the separation of 
these two offices in different buildings “engenders the 
belief that they are two distinct departments and this 
error has been confirmed by public opinion and divided 
action has often occurred.” To correct this evil, “mea- 
sures for their union are in preparation.” *° 

3efore any of these things could be done, however, 
Cardwell had to prepare the Estimates for the year. 
Parliament was about to meet and he realized that he 
was expected to effect drastic economies in his de- 
partment without diminishing the effective strength of 
the Army. He had publicly declared that this should 
and could be done and, on January 9, he had written 
to Gladstone saying that he was going to reduce the 
forces abroad from 50,000 to 26,000, officer the Militia 
with half-pay officers, put its discipline, but not its 
patronage, under the War Office, and train it with the 
Army. Gradually but steadily, he said, he intended to 
weed out all inefficient corps from the Volunteers and 
to combine its training more frequently with the Militia 
and Regulars. But the first requirement was the 
withdrawal of troops from foreign stations. This 


10 Cardwell Papers, 30/48/6-38: 25-35. 
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would enable the Government to effect economy and, 
by reducing the period of foreign service in proportion 
to that of service at home, actually do much to en- 
courage the enlistment of a better class of recruits. As 
he preferred enlistment of young men for shorter 
periods, he proposed to have a force for the new year 
of 400,000 men: 100,000 in the Army at home, 100,000 
Militia, and 200,000 Volunteers. The existing numbers 
were 137,000 in the Army, 65,000 in the Militia, and 
170,000 in the Volunteers. To the soldiers he would 
therefore give “that inestimable boon of an equal time 
of service at home and abroad.” Of the troops 
abroad, 19,000 would be kept at the various Imperial 
stations such as Malta, Gibraltar, Southwest Africa, 
and Bermuda; 7,000 would be stationed in the con- 
tributing colonies such as Canada, Ceylon, and Aus- 
tralia. Gladstone approved these plans with pleasure: 
“Tt is,” he wrote to Cardwell, “really like seeing a little 
daylight after all these years, and a return to reason 
from what has been everything but reason.” ** 
Fortified by Gladstone’s support, Cardwell next got 
the consent of the Duke of Cambridge for the prepara- 
tion of a plan for abolishing the offices of Cornet and 
Ensign. He also put Lugard to work on a scheme for 
greatly diminishing the numbers of subalterns, while 
Captain John C. Vivian was directed to prepare a 
scheme for making substantial staff reductions. On 
the latter, however, Cardwell had no doubt that there 
would be differences of opinion between the War 
Office and the Horse Guards. He was absolutely right, 
for, although the Duke of Cambridge agreed that 
staff reductions should be made, Queen Victoria 
dissented. When Cardwell informed her of his agree- 
ments with Lord Granville at the Colonial Office about 
the removal of troops from foreign stations, and about 
proposed staff reductions at the Horse Guards, she 
said she did not object to the abolition of the Lieutenant- 
Colonels of the Guards, but before she would assent 
to any change in the organization of the different 
branches of the service, she “would wish a formal Re- 
port from the officers best qualified to give an opinion 
... to be submitted to her.” 1* On February 18, Card- 
well sent her a list of the proposed staff reductions, 
adding: “The principle adopted has been to affect re- 
ductions with as little injury as possible to’ existing 
holders. When a service has ceased to exist [as in 
Canada from which troops had already been withdrawn] 
the Staff has . . . been diminished at once... .”7* The 
Queen replied that she agreed to the reductions, but that 
she trusted that Cardwell would carry the Commander- 


11 Cardwell to Gladstone, January 9, 1869, Gladstone Papers, 
34: f. 21-28 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 44119). 

12 Gladstone to Cardwell, January 11, 1869, Cardwell Papers, 
30/48/2-6: 32-33. 
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in-Chief with him in this, as in all other matters con- 
nected with changes in the organization of the Army. 

On January 29 Lord Northbrook had written to 
Cardwell saying that the entire force of Reserves should 
be put on some permanent footing. There were so 
many corps of Volunteers “who could under no circum- 
stances ever be of real use,” Northbrook said, that it 
would be unwise to agree to the demands of Lord 
Elcho that their capitation grant be increased (Card- 
well had already refused this demand). Rifle practice 
was all that held the force together and that practice 
was now merely “ a national sport,” he added. The 
force should be kept, he thought, but it must be on a 
permanent footing. The Yeomanry, to which force 
Northbrook himself belonged, was in such a state that 
it would be impossible “to keep it in the field for 
any considerable period of time.” * 

Lord Elcho, who had headed a deputation of Volun- 
teers to request Cardwell to increase capitation grants, 
became furious at Cardwell’s refusal to do so, and, 
to get even with the Secretary of War by seeking to 
embarrass him, he asked, in the House of Commons, the 
exact nature of the relationship between the Comman- 
der-in-Chief and the Secretary of War. Was there, 
in fact, a dual control of the Army? Did the Govern- 
ment plan to have all the departments of War in one 
building? Three days later, Sir Patrick O’Brien re- 
peated these questions and added a few others: were 
all high military appointments first submitted by the 
Commander-in-Chief to the Secretary of War for 
approval? Can the Secretary of War recommend to 
Her Majesty persons for commissions either directly 
or by purchase? For how long does the Commander- 
in-Chief hold his office? To these questions Cardwell 
replied that the Commander-in-Chief’s appointment 
was indeterminate; the Secretary of State did not 
recommend to Her Majesty persons for commissions 
directly or by purchase; all high military appointments 
were submitted to the Secretary of War for his ap- 
proval; everyone knew it would be wise to have the 
War Office and the Horse Guards in the same build- 
ing; there was no such thing “in principle” as dual 
control of the Army—the authority of the Secretary 
of War was supreme in all that related to the ad- 
ministration of the Army. 

Had Cardwell not added the words “in principle” 
he would have been guilty of a shame-faced lie, for he 
well knew that in practice there very definitely was 
dual control. In practice, all appointments to the ad- 
ministrative staff at the Horse Guards were made, and 
their duties assigned, by the Commander-in-Chief. 
Two generals—Storks and Balfour—supervised the 
Department of Supply at the War Office, while a 
Quartermaster-General did the same work at the Horse 
Guards. There was also a Military Secretary at the 


15 Northbrook to Cardwell, January 29, 1869, ibid. 30/48/4— 
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Horse Guards, and his counterpart—an Under-Secre- 
tary of State—at the War Office. But inasmuch as 
this divided control, which Cardwell said did not exist, 
was now Cardwell’s responsibility (he had said he alone 
was responsible for the entire management of the 
military) his statement quite clearly meant that he 
intended to do what his predecessors had not done— 
annihilate the duality evil by exercizing his own supreme 
power. Because Queen Victoria was disturbed by his 
reference to the wisdom of having the Horse Guards 
and the War Office under one roof, Cardwell assured 
her on March 3 that nothing had as yet been definitely 
decided on the matter, and that he would surely not 
“commit himself to any changes in the military sys- 
tems without previously laying such proposals before 
Your Majesty.” *° 

On March 11, 1869, Cardwell presented his much- 
awaited Army Estimates to the House—Estimates 
which he proudly declared represented a reduction 
of £1,283,400 from those of the previous year. This 
huge reduction was to come largely from a withdrawal 
of troops from the colonies and a greater control over 
expenditures for supplies. The former enabled him 
to make a reduction of £573,059; the latter of £549,081. 
In withdrawing troops from the colonies, he was merely 
continuing a policy begun in 1861, and he was acting 
on the principle that “it is not desirable to maintain 
at the expense of the mother country . . . purely local 
forces. [These] should . . . be paid solely from local 
sources, and forces paid from the Imperial Exchequer 
should . . . be of an Imperial character so that Her 
Majesty might be able to command their services at 
any moment in any part of the world.” But the 
colonies need not fear, for they, and the rest of the 
world, had been told by the Government that “war 
with them is war with England.” *” 

As this withdrawal of troops would increase the 
numbers at home, the battalions in England could be 
reduced. But the total forces at home had not been 
reduced. The Estimates called for 92,058 troops for 
1869 as against 87,500 for 1868. Cardwell explained 
that he attached great importance to maintaining in- 
tact the cadres of the battalions, but at the same time 
diminishing the numbers in each battalion. Then, in 
case of war, the numbers in each could be increased 
as necessity demanded. 

To be certain of the latter, Cardwell was considering 
the formation of reserves on the Continental system 
whereby the cadres could be rapidly expanded. This 
required the existence of adequate reserve forces. 
There was the Militia, which could be embodied in 
time of war; the Volunteers, who could be ordered 
out only for home defense; and two classes of Army 
Reserves—the First Class, that could be sent abroad 


16 Cardwell to Queen Victoria, March 3, 1869, ibid. 30/48/1- 
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with the Regulars (3,545 in number), and the Second 
Class, that was available exclusively for service at 
home. He explained to the House that the Army of 
a country like England, defended by the Navy and the 
friendly seas, should be small but highly efficient and 
elastic, and so organized that it could easily be ex- 
panded. It should have good equipment, and this must 
be up-to-date. No longer should huge orders for 
matériel be placed because it too quickly became 
obsolete. 

Besides filling up the battalions of Regulars, a force 
had to be supplied that could support them. This force 
existed in the Militia. Cardwell, while not altering 
its constitution in any way or depriving it of its local 
character (it was “a force dear to the people of 
England”), insisted that there ought to be a much 
closer relationship between the reserve forces and the 
Regular Army. This would require special study and 
special legislation. In the meantime the number in the 
Militia was to be raised to the statutory maximum of 
90,000, brigaded whenever possible with the Regulars. 
The officers were to be carefully selected and their 
pay and allowances raised to the rates existing in the 
Army. 

Cardwell next explained that though he agreed with 
Northbrook that the Yeomanry were of little real use, 
he was not willing, for the time being, to discourage 
that branch of the reserve forces. They were, after all, 
useful for escort and outpost duties and he promised 
to arm them with breech-loading rifles so as to improve 
their fighting value. 

As to the Volunteers, of whom there were about 
170,500 efficients and 100,000 extra-efficients, Cardwell 
refused their request for an increased capitation grant, 
and said he would continue to do so until they were 
“a much more efficient organization.” In addition, he 
“attached great importance” to the necessity of select- 
ing officers with “great care,” and making certain that 
social position was not permitted “to compensate for 
the want of perfect efficiency in the officers.” 

He then announced that the First Army Reserve 
was to be increased from 1,000 to 2,000; the Second 
Army Reserve from 16,000 to 22,000; the Third Army 
Reserve was to stay at 2,700. In all there were to be 
381,828 men provided for in 1869 as against the 
341,997 of 1868. In addition, he pointed out that “if 
you have your battalions in good order, your cadres 
full, all your officers and men in a state of efficiency, 
if you have in every battalion 560 veterans, you would 
have no difficulty . . . in raising your 92,000 [Regulars] 
to 100,000.” 

Cardwell next turned his attention from the per- 
sonnel of the Army to its matériel, particularly its fire- 
arms. He had discovered at the War Office stacks 
of claims for compensation by inventors of new in- 
struments of war. A standardized procedure for proc- 
essing these claims was needed, and he had therefore 
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appointed a committee headed by Northbrook to inves- 
tigate all such claims before they were submitted to the 
Secretary of War. When the latter had secured the 
consent of the Treasury, the claims woud be submitted 
to Parliament “before there is any claim on the public.” 
The Army had been using the Snider and Frazer guns, 
but these were now inferior to the Henry-Martini and 
so the latter had been adopted. Furthermore, he had 
just seen the amazing Moncrieff gun-carriage. He 
had been in a gun pit ‘and the gun came down to us of 
its own accord. We then set it by means of reflectors, 
and soon after it was lifted up proprio vigore, to the 
surface above, and was fired off not limited by any 
embrasure, but having the sweep of the whole horizon.” 
The result was so amazing that any enemy would think 
that England had subject to its control “those central 
fires which occupy the middle of the earth, or that 
some infernal spirit had risen from below to fire off 
weapons in the upper air.” The Estimates included 
a substantial reward for the inventor! 

Cardwell then concluded his very long speech on the 
Estimates by informing the House that the relations 
between the War Office and the Horse Guards were 
now the subject of a thorough investigation.** 

Friend and foe alike praised this address of the 
Secretary. Sir John Packington, his predecessor at 
the War Office, described it as “very clear and able” ; 
Myles O’Reilly said it was the first time in eight years 
that he had “listened with pleasure to the Military 
[stimates.” Even the cantankerous Lord Elcho ad- 
mitted that it was the first occasion in twenty-seven 
years that he had heard a speech which foreshadowed 
“something like a better system, combining both effi- 
ciency and economy.” The Times was delighted with 
the economies that had been effected, and the usually 
hostile Standard declared that Army Estimates had 
never previously been introduced “in a more distinct 
and interesting speech.” '° 

During the discussion of the Estimates, James White 
made a bitter attack on the Horse Guards, describing 
that office in words previously used by Bernal Osborne 
as “such an augean stable of corruption that it could 
never be cleansed unless the Serpentine were made to 
flow through it.” He charged the Duke of Cambridge 
with responsibility for this state of affairs. Cardwell 
replied to this charge by saying that the question being 
discussed was not the Horse Guards, but the Estimates. 
He added that the Army was satisfied with the 
Duke and that the War Office had full and final author- 
ity over the Horse Guards. 

hough the Estimates did show very substantial 
economy and foreshadowed a better system, there was 
nothing about much-needed reform at the War Office. 
The professional officers, relieved at what they thought 
was a mild program, and certain that they could pre- 
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vent any tampering with their vested interests, never- 
theless were apprehensive as to what Cardwell planned 
to do next. Others agreed with the Standard that the 
Estimates were “clear and honest,” but that “no im- 
provement or reform of the Army [was] even sug- 
gested.” °° The Saturday Review was very critical. 
Nothing was done, it said, to improve the Militia, except 
to raise its pay, nothing was done for the Volunteers, 
and the whole speech revealed a “lack of purpose and 
suggestiveness.” Worst of all, it said, “the Horse 
Guards .. . remains substantially untouched.” 7. Before 
long they were to change their minds about this, for as 
soon as the Estimates were approved Cardwell at once 
set to work on these problems. 


DUAL CONTROL IN THE ARMY 


Cardwell had not been in office long before he realized 
the truth of the statement made in the Saturday Review 
that anyone who wished to reform the Army, “start 
from what point he may, he is certain to find himself 
landed in the dual government of the Horse Guards and 
the War Office as the source of all the evils whose ori- 
gin and course he has been tracing.” ** Until civilian 
control was made supreme and unquestioned, or else 
completely subordinated to the military, there would 
be not only confusion and inefficiency, but a continuing 
struggle for mastery. The specially complicating factor 
in the problem was that the Commander-in-Chief at the 
Horse Guards was the phlegmatic Duke of Cambridge, 
now in his twelfth year of office. And, as any proposed 
changes in the position of the Duke vis-a-vis the War 
Office would be viewed as an attack on the Royal mili- 
tary prerogative, Cardwell had to proceed with circum- 
spection and great caution. 

For this reason he postponed taking any action until 
Northbrook’s committee had completed its study and 
given him recommendations. Hence, when questions 
were raised in the House of Commons, he simply as- 
serted that the Secretary of War was the supreme 
authority and denied the existence “in theory” of any 
duality of control. This tactic earned for him caustic 
criticism from all groups of Army reformers. He was 
accused of blinking at the real facts of the case. He 
knew perfectly well that dual control did exist. He also 
knew that merely putting both offices in one building 
would not solve the problem, and that until the officials 
at the Horse Guards clearly understood that they were 
the servants of the Secretary of State, duplication of 
offices, separate staffing, squabbling, and intrigue would 
continue. Hence, the demands of the press that the 
Commander-in-Chief “take his place in Pall Mall as the 
right-hand man and nothing more of the Secretary of 
State,” as the Manchester Guardian put it.** 

It was not that easy. In May, 1855, a patent had 
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been issued vesting the administration of the Army and 
Ordnance, with certain exceptions, in Lord Panmure. 
The same exceptions were included in the patents to 
General Peel in 1858 and to Herbert in 1859. Then, on 
October 11, 1861, a Royal Warrant took from the au- 
thority of the Secretary of State a large amount of con- 
trol by reserving to the Crown a prerogative right of 
interposition, to be exercised under Ministerial advice, 
and reserved for the Horse Guards powers formerly 
exercised by the Secretary at War. As a consequence 
the Commander-in-Chief had undisputed control over 
all matters of command, discipline, appointments, pro- 
motions, as well as other cognate matters which might 
be added by patent or commission. Of course, the Horse 
Guards and the War Office communicated with each 
other, but neither in theory nor in practice was there 
any appeal from the Horse Guards to the War Office 
or vice versa. So much bickering and recrimination 
went on between the-two offices that on April 6, 1869, 
Childers, First Lord of the Admiralty, told Cardwell 
that he had issued an order to all Admiralty officials 
forbidding them “to do more than ask questions and 
give concise answers” in communicating with the Mili- 
tary branch of the armed services.** 

On April 26, 1869, in replying to a question in the 
House, Cardwell stated that he was considering plans 
for bringing the two offices under one roof. Within a 
week he received a letter from Queen Victoria saying 
she wished to see the plans before any decision was 
made. “The Queen desires to express,” the letter 
stated, “the very strong feeling Her Majesty has in 
favour of preserving the present structure called the 
Horse Guards . . . not only on account of its architec- 
tural merits, but on account of the associations attached 
to it... .” °° Cardwell replied that while many plans 
had been submitted for a new building, nothing had 
been definitely decided upon. On June 30 Northbrook 
recommended another parliamentary officer for the War 
Office to correspond to the Civil Lord of the Admiralty. 
He would assist the Under-Secretary of State and hence 
the office of Assistant Under-Secretary could be abol- 
ished. When the War Office and the Horse Guards 
were united, he said, the permanent Under-Secretary 
could very well be a civilian. He also suggested the 
desirability of abolishing the office of Quartermaster- 
General. 

These suggestions annoyed the Duke of Cambridge. 
For thirteen years, he wrote to Cardwell, he had worked 
hard at his office, had done a good job, and knew all 
the ins and outs of the work there. He was certain 
that “any organic change” in its composition “would be 
fatal to the Establishment.” It was now working effi- 
ciently and was sound in details. ‘No confusion of any 
kind or sort exists in my office,” he added, and “every- 
thing proceeds smoothly and harmoniously.” The 
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25 Biddulph to Cardwell, May 2, 1869, ibid., 30/48/1-1: 152- 
153. The “associations” obviously referred to Prince Albert. 
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Horse Guards were not to blame if things were not 
running equally well at the War Office! Adding a 
Chief of Staff to the Horse Guards, as some had pro- 
posed, would be useless, for such an official would only 
be in the way. Abolishing the Department of the 
Quartermaster-General “would be a fatal error.” 26 
Two weeks later he told Cardwell that any change af- 
fecting the position of the Commander-in-Chief affected 
the position and power of the Crown and could not be 
made without the Queen’s approval. He would agree 
to any plans for the simplification of procedures, but 
would “most decidedly protest” against any effort to 
place the Commander-in-Chief in a position subordinate 
to that of the Secretary of War and this would surely 
result if “he is brought to the War Office at Pall Mall, 
though he need not lose it if a new War Office be built 
next to the Horse Guards.” *7 When Cardwell next 
proposed that pending the construction of a new build- 
ing, the Duke should be given rooms at the War Office, 
Queen Victoria refused to agree until the Duke assented 
to it. She was fearful that doing so would “lower his 
|the Duke’s] position in the eyes of the Army.” Not 
to be thus stymied, the adroit Cardwell arranged to have 
placed at the Duke’s disposal a large room at the War 
Office. He even provided the Duke, at the Queen’s 
insistence, with a separate entrance to the building. 

As the Queen and the Duke were both pleased with 
this arrangement, Cardwell took advantage of the tem- 
porary good will he had created, and got the Duke to 
agree to lay before the Secretary of State daily all the 
papers of the Horse Guards, and to end the correspon- 
dence between the two offices so that all business could 
be conducted within one department—the War Office. 
That he intended to press forward with his insistence 
on War Office supremacy was made abundantly clear 
to the Queen. In a conversation with her at Osborne, 
on January 16, 1870, he said that he did not like the 
word “subordination,” and that he had no intention of 
intervening in the field of troop discipline, but that, if 
that broke down, he would have to recommend to Her 
Majesty to change the Commander-in-Chief and that if 
he did not do so he “should be justly subject to Parlia- 
mentary censure.” ** And on January 21 he sent the 
Queen a copy of a statement made in the Report of Sir 
James Graham’s Committee in 1861 that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief “admits the supreme control of the 
Secretary of State over the Army” notwithstanding the 
reservations in the patent.*° 

Cardwell wanted this problem definitely settled before 
Parliament met, for he was certain that questions would 
be asked about it. He therefore suggested to Gladstone 


26 Duke of Cambridge to Cardwell, November 21, 1869, Card- 
well Papers, 30/48/3-13: 141-144. 

27 [bid., December 5, 1869, pp. 180-186. 

28 See Cardwell to Gladstone, January 16, 1870, Gladstone 
Papers, 34: f. 92 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 44119). 

29 Cardwell to Grey, January 21, 1870, Cardwell Papers, 
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that he prepare an Order-in-Council clearly defining the 
duties of the Commander-in-Chief. This Order-in- 
Council should be sent to the Queen by the Prime Min- 
ister himself, for “I cannot write without saying more 
or less plainly that I am resolved not to be Minister at 
all on such terms as those conveyed in Her letters.” *° 
Gladstone advised delay in the preparation of the Order 
until Northbrook’s committee had reported. Cardwell 
received the Report on February 12, and a few days 
later sent a letter to Charles Grey, the Queen’s secre- 
tary, in which he asked Grey to inform the Queen that 
in deference to her wishes the Horse Guard’s building, 
which she loved so much, would not be torn down but 
would be used as headquarters for the Guards and the 
General of the London District until a new site and new 
building were decided upon. More to the point, he 
enclosed with the letter a copy of the Northbrook Com- 
mittee’s report recommending the union of the Horse 
Guards and the War Office, without comment. The 
Queen, much distressed, showed it to the Duke, who 
promptly wrote to Cardwell: “The more I think of it 

. the less I like it.” If its recommendations were 
carried out, he said, it would ruin the Horse Guards, 
which office was now “run as smoothly and easily as 
possible.” * 

In its third report (February 12, 1870) the North- 
brook Committee had reported that in the administra- 
tion of the Army 82 superior officers and 673 clerks 
were engaged and that there was a tremendous amount 
of duplication of effort. The conviction remained, it 
said, that there was dual control and that at the Horse 
Guards “the habit is still to prefer a system of unneces- 
sary check, double labour, and divided responsibility, 
to one of well-defined responsibility, simplicity, and con- 
fidence.” It recommended that all departments of Army 
administration be subordinated to the Secretary of War, 
that all should be under one roof, that the Secretary of 
War needed more assistance in Parliament, and that the 
Commander-in-Chief should be merely an adviser to 
the Secretary of War. The part of this report that irked 
the Queen and the Duke related to the Horse Guards. 
It had reported that the office was badly run. There 
was no clear registry of letters or of the business trans- 
acted. Requisitions for supplies went through the va- 
rious channels to the Horse Guards, from there to the 
War Office, and thence to the department that needed 
them. There was no clearly defined distribution of 
work between the Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster- 
General, and the Military Secretary. It recommended 
on the basis of these findings that at the War Office the 
offices of Under-Secretary for War, Deputy-Director of 
Ordnance, and Chief Auditor could be abolished, while 
at the Horse Guards, the Quartermaster-General’s de- 
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partment should be abolished and the staffs of the 
Military Secretary and Deputy Adjutant-Generals of 
the Royal Artillery and Engineers could also be done 
away with.** 

3efore taking definite action on these recommenda- 
tions, Cardwell suggested to the Duke that a Council 
should be held once a week at the War Office and that 
the Duke should be in attendance. The latter agreed 
that this was a good idea, but insisted on including the 
entire staff of the Horse Guards. He reasoned that in 
view of the fact that the entire staff of the War Office 
would be there, if his own were not invited the result 
would be a lowering of his position in the eyes of the 
officers and of the public. But Cardwell refused to 
agree. He did not want, and did not need, he told the 
Duke, the advice of the Adjutant-General, the Quarter- 
master-General, or of the Military Secretary. Prefer- 
ring the friendly cooperation of the Duke to open hos- 
tility, Cardwell very diplomatically obtained the latter 
when he wrote to the Duke that he was prepared “to 
look to Your Royal Highness as my principal military 
adviser, in a sense, and to a degree, not yet prac- 
ticed. .. .” ** Asa result for the first time in English 
history, a regular War Council met each week and the 
Duke usually attended. 

In the meantime Cardwell had prepared the draft of 
an Order-in-Council defining the duties of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and sent it to the Duke, who approved 
it upon Cardwell’s agreeing to vest in the Duke com- 
mand over the forces in Ireland and Canada. The 
Queen also approved the Order, which defined the posi- 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief as clearly subordinate 
to that of the Secretary of War. It also limited the 
duration of service to five years to all holders of the 
office who succeeded the Duke. As a result, the office 
of Commander-in-Chief became what it should always 
have been—a departmental office placed side by side 
with the departments of Control and Finance under the 
common direction of the Secretary of War and his 
permanent Under-Secretary, who was to be a civilian, 
not a military man. Thus with the removal to Pall Mall, 
in 1871, of the offices of Commander-in-Chief, Military 
Secretary, Adjutant-General, and Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral, and the establishment of a general registry of all 
letters together with the cessation of correspondence 
between the War Office and the Horse Guards, the 
dual control of the Army came to an end. 

For this accomplishment Cardwell received unstinting 
praise. Only staunch Army men and fierce Conserva- 
tives opposed the subordination of the Horse Guards 
to the War Office. Their reason for doing so was that 
they objected to transferring control of the Army from 
the Crown to Parliament. Blackwood’s described the 
Order-in-Council as “the severest blow that has been 
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struck at the monarchical principle . . . since the times 
of the Long Parliament.” ** 

Northbrook’s committee had also recommended that 
the business of the Army should be conducted by three 
huge departments at the War Office: the Ordnance, 
Military, and Financial. And, since these departments 
were represented in Parliament by the Secretary of 
State alone, while the Navy had four officials in Parlia- 
ment, it was obvious that the War Minister needed 
additional help. Acting on this recommendation, Card- 
well, in April, 1870, secured the passage of a short 
Bill—the War Office Bill— creating two new offices: 
that of Financial Secretary, and a Surveyor-General of 
Ordnance,** and the War Office Act of 1870 provided 
that both should be filled by persons having seats in 
the House of Commons. Everyone knew, Cardwell 
explained to the House, that he needed help. Parlia- 
ment expected to ask questions and to have them an- 
swered, but one man could not possibly know all the 
details and there should be experts at hand to answer 
them: “A division of labour is as important as united 
responsibility.’ The Surveyor-General of Ordnance 
would supervise the Commissariat, Transport, Bar- 
racks, Clothing Stores, Munitions, and Manufacturing 
Departments ; the Financial Secretary would handle all 
financial problems such as those relating to allowances 
and the expenditure of funds. The Bill creating these 
new offices was passed almost without opposition.** 

Henceforth, when the Secretary of State would pre- 
sent the Estimates, the Surveyor-General would be 
available to explain what sums were needed for trans- 
port and supply, the Financial Secretary would be ready 
to answer questions of detail on expenditures. Fur- 
thermore, in the future no general in command of forces 
would have to provide his own transport and supplies 
as he had hitherto been compelled to do, while the now 
clearly-fixed responsibility and superiority of the Sec- 
retary of State over the Commander-in-Chief meant 
that for the future Army administration was a function 
of Parliament, not of the Crown. 

One other change, necessary to the complete fusion 
of all military departments under the Secretary of War, 
was that affecting the Military Secretary, who had until 
now been merely a member of the personal staff of the 
Commander-in-Chief and who was chosen by him. 
Cardwell insisted that this officer must be appointed by 
the Secretary of State, but be subordinate to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The Queen, fearful that in matters 
relating to discipline and appointments the Secretary of 
State would consult the Military Secretary instead of 

84 Blackwood’s 107: 260. 
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the Duke, refused to sanction the arrangement unless it 
left the Duke fully in charge of all discipline and pro- 
motions. She was sure, she wrote to Cardwell, that he 
would agree that the Duke could not properly perform 
his duties “if any individual was supposed to exist in 
his office, whose opinion [on these subjects] . . . would 
be preferred to his own.” ** Cardwell removed this 
obstacle, too, by writing to the Queen that, in the 
measures of reform he now had in contemplation, the 
Duke’s labors would be greatly increased, that the 
Military Secretary would be an officer of high rank, 
approved by the Queen, and that he would not be in- 
dependent, but subordinate to the Duke. He added, 
however, that unless she agreed he was certain that 
Parliament would not consent to vest in the Commander- 
in-Chief the vast power of selection which would come 
with the abolition of purchase. In acquiescing, the 
Queen asked Cardwell whether anything could be said 
publicly to the effect that the Duke had always been 
acting in harmony with the Government! Opportunity 
to do so came a week later, when, on February 21, 1871, 
George Trevelyan moved a resolution in the Commons 
asking that the Duke’s tenure of office be fixed at a 
definite number of years. Cardwell successfully resisted 
the resolution and declared that the Duke had not op- 
posed military reforms! He could not, and did not, 
say that he had favored reform, which the Duke cer- 
tainly had not done. 

Having cleared the first hurdle—ending dual control 
of the Army—and having clearly established the su- 
perior authority of the Secretary of War, Cardwell now 
was ready to fight his hardest battle and to achieve the 
greatest triumph of his career as an army reformer— 
abolition of the purchase of military commissions. 


ABOLITION OF PURCHASE 


It was while riding on the heather in 1870 that 
Cardwell and Northbrook planned the abolition of 
purchase in the Army. It was not the first time such 
action had been planned or discussed. That question 
had been argued in Parliament and out of Parliament 
for years. Scarcely a newspaper or magazine had 
failed to discuss it from the Crimean War and on. 
Numerous Royal Commissions had studied the subject, 
and Parliament had often debated it. And everyone 
who tried to reform the Army had found himself 
blocked at every turn by the system of purchase. 

On April 21, 1856, the Times published a letter 
written by Colonel Yorke at the Horse Guards, that 
serves excellently as an introduction to a study of 
this problem: 

Sir, I am directed by the General Commanding-in-Chief 
to desire that you report yourself at the office of the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst at 10 o’clock on the morning 


of the 22nd .. . for the purpose of undergoing a further 
examination in Latin or French and Algebra. You are, 
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however, distinctly to understand, in the event of your 
passing satisfactorily, that circumstances will give you 
no claim to be appointed to a commission before it may 
come to your turn in reference to your standing with other 
candidates on the list; but the General Commanding-in- 
Chief will be happy to bring you forward if you can pur- 
chase, when he can do so consistently with his other 
engagements. 

I beg to observe that in the event of your passing... 
no hope can be given you of an appointment unless you are 
prepared to purchase, upward of 250 gentlemen, who have 
passed, still remaining unprovided for. [Italics mine.] 


To become a commissioned officer, a young man 
paid a sum of money to a previous holder of the lowest 
commission. On his promotion to a higher rank, he 
paid an additional and larger sum to the officer whose 
place he took, and partly offset the expense by selling 
his old rank to some one else. This process went on 
through the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. Higher ranks 
were never for sale. 

To receive the first commission, a candidate was 
required to prove that he had received the education 
of a gentleman, which included military drawing and 
the ability to speak a continental language. In addi- 
tion, promotion went by seniority as long as the senior 
officer had the money with which to purchase. Hence, 
if a Major’s commission was available, the senior Cap- 
tain in the regiment had the initial opportunity to 
purchase it. If he could not, the next senior man had 
the opportunity, and so on. And, while it is true that 
the regimental commander was required to certify as 
to the fitness of the man to be promoted, he himself 
was a product of the purchase system, had a heavy 
investment in it, and consequently his certification be- 
came a mere formality. 

The origins of the system are veiled in obscurity. 
Some historians date its origin to 1627, when com- 
missions were bought and sold with two different rates 
fixed—one for outsiders and one for officers already 
in the regiments. Others believe it arose during the 
Restoration, when not only military rank, but every 
other post of honor and emolument was _ habitually 
prostituted by venal courtiers for the worst of purposes. 
Lord Granville traced its origins to the reign of William 
III. In any event it is certain that the system existed 
in 1683, for a Royal Warrant of that year acknowledged 
its existence.*° 

In the following decades the practice became regu- 
larized. Parliament from time to time imposed taxes 
for raising regiments of horse or foot. The money 
was paid to the Treasury, and the Crown, through the 
Minister of War, contracted with certain “gentlemen” 
to raise, each of them, a regiment on condition’ that 
besides getting the money the Treasury had agreed to 
pay, he would be allowed to raise the regiment and to 
nominate his own officers. But the funds from the 
Treasury seldom sufficed to pay the costs of enlistment 
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and uniforms, so the Colonel recouped himself (most 
adequately) by communicating with private friends, 
who came forward and agreed to raise companies or 
half-companies at their own expense. The Captain 
who raised his company, and the Lieutenant who 
raised his subdivision, claimed such amount out of the 
common fund as the Colonel was willing to make over 
to him. As this customarily fell short of requirements, 
the Majors, Captains, and Lieutenants were, in turn, 
recouped by acquiring a right of property in their 
commissions. They had paid for them by raising men ; 
they held them so long as it suited their convenience. 
When they wished to retire from the service they 
merely sold their commissions to the highest bidder. 
Hence it was that the Army came to be officered by 
men of high social position—‘“the best classes”—and 
assumed its aristocratic flavor. The inevitable con- 
sequence was that in peace time there could be no 
promotion except by purchase; no Army reform with- 
out its abolition. 

In 1719 a scale of prices had been fixed by law and 
an order was issued that an officer who wished to sell 
his commission could no longer choose his successor. 
This right was given to the Crown. The door was 
thus opened to all manner of abuses, and commissions 
became bribes for political subserviency or rewards for 
political services. Furthermore, the prices rose so 
high that George III, becoming alarmed, in 1776 issued 
a Royal Warrant setting ceilings on them. With 
subsequent modifications, this price list remained un- 
changed until purchase was abolished a century later. 
Prices varied in the different military units, but the 
following list for regiments of foot illustrates the scale: 





DE, Nweektesependcebtadeseneets £400 
RR, haw baat cnavtagndeadncwn 550 
Captain-Lieutenant ................ 800 
CE kala dteduesdenedeeeneeas 1500 
BE Kk sckeeeeesnexenscnnbeseens 2600 
Lieutenant-Colonel ................ 3500 *° 


As the officer being promoted sold his old commission, 
the promotion cost him only the difference in price 
between his new commission and the old one. 

3ut there were cases in which purchase did not apply 
—such as the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers— 
where technical training was required. In these serv- 
ices, promotion was by merit—then called “selection.” 
In addition, since purchase officers in other branches 
were aristocrats by birth and training, and tended to 
ignore things which were scientific and beneath the dig- 
nity of gentlemen, they did not desire service in the 
technical branches. 

Sons of officers customarily went to Sandhurst, and 
graduates received their commissions directly without 
purchase. Promotions thereafter went by purchase. 

Statutory regulation of the system dates to the Stat- 
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ute of Edward VI (6 Edward VI, c. 16) which declared: 
“no public office shall be sold, under pain of disability 
to hold or dispose of it.” But this did not apply to 
those offices held in the military service and the pur- 
chase of commissions in the Army developed under 
various regulations until 1809 when Parliament forbade 
the sale of any office. This Statute of 1809 (49 Geo. 
III, c. 126) clearly fixed the legal status of purchase, 
for under its provisions it became a misdemeanor to 
buy or sell any office, save commissions in the Army 
sold at regulation prices, to receive money or reward 
for negotiating such sales, to open an office for such 
business, or to buy or sell any commission that named 
its price by His Majesty’s regulations.*° Hence the 
only sales legalized were those made in strict accordance 
with the regulations and any buyer or seller who sold 
at more than those rates, and all buyers and sellers of 
Militia or Volunteer commissions at any price, were 
guilty of a misdemeanor and punishable by indictment 
in the Queen’s Bench. The officer who purchased had 
a claim upon the Crown to permit him to dispose of his 
commission if he was in good health and had not been 
guilty of misconduct. But he could legally receive only 
as much as his commission had cost him. The non- 
purchase officer had to ask permission to sell, and re- 
ceived only that part of the sale price the Crown saw 
fit to allow him. The balance was placed in the Reserve 
Fund that had been established in 1802. 

In actual practice, regulation prices were ignored and 
the value of commissions fluctuated, particularly in the 
long peace after 1815, and soon over-regulation prices 
were paid. This practice was never officially sanctioned 
but no attempts were made to stop it. Habitual viola- 
tions of the law were never noticed officially and the 
authorities, as Fraser’s Magazine put it, “cognizant of 
the practice, and either unable or unwilling to put a 
stop to it, retained the regulations . . . while they ceased 
to exact the pledges which had been devised asa security 
for their rigid observance.” * 

The commission appointed by Cardwell to inquire 
into the practice reported in 1870 that the actual market 
price, while it varied from time to time, was generally 
“more than double the . . . regulation price”; that an 
illegal practice of paying and receiving money not al- 
lowed by any regulation for the exchange of commis- 
sions had grown up. These exchanges took place openly 
and were usually arranged by agents. And, it con- 
cluded, there had been a relaxation of all prohibitions 
and regulations, and “a tacit acquiescence in the prac- 
tice, amounting . . . to a virtual recognition of it by 
civil and military departments and authorities.” ** 

It was natural, therefore, that the system was opposed 
by every army reformer—particularly after the Crimean 
War. It was pointed out that such a surrender by those 
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in power to the caprices of the officers weakened disci- 
pline. Unsoldierly habits had crept into the Army, 
drills were ignored, officers spent more time at their 
clubs, and no inducements were held out for study of 
the theory and practice of military science. Further- 
more, the practice pressed with great severity on the 
less wealthy officers who were, as the commission 
pointed out, “placed in a painful and invidious posi- 
tion.” ** No officer who was ready to pay the regu- 
lation price could be passed over, but if one did not have 
money enough to cover the additional price, he had to 
borrow it at a high rate of interest or withdraw his 
name from the list of purchasing officers. This per- 
mitted a wealthy junior officer to pass over the heads of 
his seniors or, which was in some respects worse, stop 
promotions in the regiment. If he did the latter, his 
brother officers would ostracize him. Thus the Army 
came to be officered largely by the least industrious and 
the least educated of the upper classes. This led to 
another evil: promotions and awards went to those who 
could buy their way out of dangerous and unpleasant 
foreign assignments in the Indian and Colonial service, 
and to stay at home jobbing and intriguing in the envi- 
rons of Whitehall and Westminster. The system there- 
fore deprived the military of useful servants while it 
kept the bad ones. Since most officers married, if at all, 
between the ages of twenty-six and thirty-eight, the 
expenses of a family man bore so heavily upon him that 
rather than enter the Indian or Colonial service, he 
turned his commission into cash and retired from the 
service precisely at the age of his greatest value to the 
State. The presence of rich young officers gave to the 
regimental messes an expensive tone, ruinous to morale. 
The commission of 1857, in reporting on this evil, de- 
clared that purchase, while discouraging poor men from 
entering the service, attracted “idle young men, who, 
having money at their disposal, regard the Army as a 
fashionable past-time for a few years of leisure, and 
bring with them habits of expense and dissipation.” ** 

In addition, the quality of the officer class was shock- 
ingly low, and a real professional class did not develop. 
The changing character of war by 1870 meant that the 
mores of “the playing fields of Eton” no longer were 
adequate, and that the abolition of purchase would make 
the Army more professional. The system was unjust, 
too, in that it enabled junior officers of wealth to pass 
over their seniors. Cases were known of Lieutenants 
having more service than every other officer in the regi- 
ment. There were, according to Biddulph, cases where 
Lieutenants had fiiteen years of service and their Cap- 
tains only six; of Colonels with less service than Sub- 
alterns. The effect on morale is obvious. Finally, the 
system produced rigidity, for the Army could neither 
expand nor contract. A reduction in total forces meant 
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a retirement of officers at a financial loss to them. 
Every expansion had perforce to be measured against 
the pains of a future contraction at a time when flexi- 
bility was urgently needed. England needed a well- 
officered professional Army that could expand and 
contract according to need, and it could not get it so 
long as purchase remained. 

And yet the system had its defenders. Many held 
to the view expressed in the preamble of 26 George III, 
c. 107 that ‘“‘a respectable military force under . . . offi- 
cers possessing landed property . . . is essential to the 
Constitution of this Realm,” and loved to quote Palmer- 
ston’s oft-repeated declaration that “it was desirable to 
connect the higher classes of society with the Army; 
and he did not know any more effective method . . . than 
by allowing members of high families, who held com- 
missions, to get on with greater rapidity than they would 
by mere seniority.” *° Wellington had expressed a simi- 
lar opinion: that the best officers in the Army were 
gentlemen, who would scorn to do a dishonorable thing 
and who had more at stake than simple military smart- 
ness. Abolishing the system would give a serious 
wrench to the Constitution by officering the Army with 
men from the lower classes who, they believed, would 
constitute a dangerous element in society and might 
support arbitrary governments. In an age of revolution 
in Europe and at a time when the landed aristocracy 
was subject to continuous attack, the officer corps was 
held to be a bastion of the old order. 

It was argued, furthermore, that the system was 
economical because by allowing the purchase of first 
commissions, a large sum of money was raised that 
materially reduced the Estimates. Further, the system 
confined the profession to wealthy gentlemen, not de- 
pendent upon their professional income, and who were 
willing to serve for smaller pay than those who had no 
other income. Thus, without purchase, recruitment of 
good officers would require higher pay. Then too, < 
retiring officer realized a considerable sum on selling 
out and did not need to be paid a pension. Those who 
used these arguments estimated that the abolition of pur- 
chase would cost between £8,000,000 and £12,000,000. 

The same proponents pointed out that purchase 
avoided the evils of promotion-by-selection and hence 
eliminated favoritism and outside interference. More 
to the point, by speeding retirement and accelerating 
promotions, it prevented stagnation at times when pro- 
motion would otherwise be slow. The Economist, in 
analyzing this argument, said: 


As there are more ensigns and lieutenants than captains, 
more captains than majors and more majors than colonels 
to a regiment, it is obvious that were the rule of seniority 
uniform . . . promotion would be so slow that the service 
would scarcely be worth having, and no man could arrive 
at the head of a regiment in ordinary times till he was far 
advanced in life. Unless, therefore, you can offer some 
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considerable inducement to officers to retire after a mod- 
erate term of service, we shall be utterly choked up with 
grey-headed majors and decrepit colonels.*® 


Promotion by simple seniority would produce, there- 
fore, senility in the top ranks. Purchase prevented this 
evil because wealthy young men who bought their way 
into the service would remain for only a short time 
and then retire to civilian life, making their places 
available for others. 

Cardwell, himself the middle 
scarcely be impressed by the class arguments in favor 
of purchase. His own class had now every bit as great 
a stake in the country as did the landed classes. He 
believed in the system of promotion by merit—in all 
institutions—and he knew that a partly gratuitous ser- 
vice was not only an unreliable and desultory service 
but a grossly inefficient one as well. Prussian Army 
successes in 1864, 1866, and now in 1870, proved con- 
clusively the merits of a professionally-trained officer 
corps in which promotion was the reward of merit 
alone. Further, the obvious illegality of the entire 
purchase system shocked Cardwell’s conscience. In 
his opinion, the Army had to belong to the nation; 
not to a single class. He had plans for substantial 
reforms, but he could not carry them out as long as 
purchase remained. To illustrate, he had planned on 
mustering the Militia into service with the Regulars 
in the event of an emergency. Doing so would ob- 
viously involve mixing purchase and non-purchase 
officers, but Militia officers could not be made equal 
to the others upon mobilization because their service 
was only temporary. So long as two classes of officers 
existed, personnel could not be shifted in and out of 
the reserve and efficiency and economy could not be 
achieved. Because the creation of adequate reserves, 
fused with the Regulars, was imperatively needed, 
purchase had to be abolished. 

Cardwell knew this would be a task requiring the 
exercise of the utmost tact and patience. He knew he 
would face the opposition of the Queen and of the Duke 
of Cambridge, both of whom were sensitive about any 
change touching the Royal prerogative. In fact, on 
November 24, 1869, the Duke, who never suffered 
from fatigue of the brain, had written to Cardwell: 
“T should . . . deeply regret any change in the system 
of purchase for it has worked to the interest of 
the service.” It had given England good officers, he 
said, and a good system of promotions.** The officers, 
for the most, agreed with the Duke, largely because they 
had a class interest and a financial stake in the system. 
Cardwell could also count on the hostility and opposi- 
tion of the high Tories and the Conservatives—the 
former from class motives, the latter from political 
motives. But he could scarcely have anticipated that 


from class, could 
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the opposition would be so formidable and so violent 
as it became. 

The contest was begun early in 1870 when Cardwell 
proposed the abolition of the lowest ranks in the Army 
—those of Cornet in the Cavalry and Ensign in the 
Infantry. These ranks were now obsolete because their 
sole duty had been flag-bearing for a troop or company, 
a practice that had been discontinued. Consequently, 
the lowest rank would now be that of Lieutenant—a 
rank with a higher purchase price. Cardwell proposed 
that the Government make up the difference to the 
Cornets and Ensigns, who would be forced to purchase 
higher commissions. But the existence of over-regula- 
tion prices meant that Parliament did not know how 
much to appropriate for the purpose. A commission 
of investigation was needed, and a group to inquire 
into a practice “alleged to exist in the Army in which 
Regimental Promotions are made by Purchase, of pay- 
ing in respect of Promotions, and of Receiving in 
respect of Retirements, sums in excess of those sanc- 
tioned by the Royal Warrant of 3rd February, 1866” 
was appointed by Cardwell on April 6 after consultation 
with the Duke of Cambridge. Under the chairmanship 
of Sir George Grey, the committee of nine, three of 
whom were military officers, concluded its study and 
sent its Report to Cardwell on June 30. The Report 
stated that the payment of over-regulation prices “was 
clearly illegal,’ that the law was habitually violated, 
and that the violation was supported “by long-established 
custom, and unchecked by any authority.” In fact, 
there had been a tacit acquiescence in the practice that 
amounted to “a virtual recognition of it” by officials.** 

Cardwell spent the entire summer studying the re- 
port and discussing its recommendations with the Cabi- 
net, with Northbrook, and with Colonel Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, Major Robert Colley, Captain Evelyn Baring 
(later Lord Cromer), and others. Besides studying 
these recommendations, Cardwell and his colleagues 
watched with great interest events that were transpiring 
across the Channel. Here, in July and August, Prussia’s 
scientifically constructed war-machine, mobilized like 
clockwork. Officered by men promoted by merit, it 
moved with breath-taking speed across the Rhineland 
and into France. 

By October 5, 1870, Cardwell’s plan for the abolition 
of purchase was completed. He showed the plan to 
Lowe, Palmer, and Gladstone, and suggested that it 
be shown to Queen Victoria before it was discussed 
in the Cabinet. Gladstone cautioned Cardwell to “go 
slowly” with “this enormous business,” but Cardwell 
was not in a mood to go slowly at this point. By 
October 10 the plan was ready for the printer.*® 

Abolition of purchase was the chief point. It would 
be costly, perhaps amounting to £10,000,000 in all, but 
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it had to be done. Cardwell told Lord Granville, now 
Foreign Secretary, that he agreed with the remark 
Lord Grey had made in 1857 that “it was better to let 
the Purchase System alone, unless you were prepared 
to abolish it altogether.” °° And in January, 1871, 
Major-General Balfour wrote to Cardwell to the same 
effect: “The change when decided upon must be com- 
plete and thorough,” and the whole business must be 
rooted out, “leaving no loop-holes.” *t Trevelyan, too, 
had declared that the system could not be “reformed”; 
it must be totally abolished. 

In February, 1871, before a full House, Cardwell 
introduced his famous Army Reorganization Bill in a 
speech that the Times described as dull enough at first 
“to chill the ardour of the most sanguin.” But, as 
Cardwell progressed, it said, “smoothly and steadily,” 
it became clear that he “was getting through a difficult 
piece of work remarkably well.” At the end of his 
speech, it concluded, Cardwell sat down “amid real 
enthusiasm,” on the part of the House.®** The Econo- 
mist described it as courageous, and the Saturday 
Review said it was a far larger scheme than anyone 
had expected from Cardwell. 

The principal features of the Bill were as follows: 


1. The sale of military commissions was prohibited 

after a certain day, and compensation was given 

to all officers holding salable commissions (for 

both regulation and over-regulation prices) out 

of money voted by Parliament. 

The Secretary of State was to be empowered to 

make regulations relating to length of enlistments. 

3. The jurisdiction of Lieutenants of counties in 
military matters was revested in the Crown. 

4. The ballot was to be used in the Militia, but there 
was to be no compulsory service. 

5. In case of emergencies the Government was em- 
powered to take possession of the railroads. 


nN 


There were other minor provisions but the key to 
the whole was the first, and it was to that that the chief 
opposition developed. 

The debate on the second reading was opened by 
Colonel Lindsay, a stout defender of purchase, who 
moved a resolution that the expenditure necessary for 
national defense did not justify a vote of £12,000,000 
(his estimate) for abolition of purchase. Night after 
night Lindsay, Lord Elcho, Viscount Bury, Thomas 
Sinclair, Lord George Manners, and others attacked 
the Bill. The arguments they put forward were that 
abolition would be too costly and would ruin the regi- 
mental system—‘“the best in the world.” The Army 
was not too aristocratic, for if a good Army was wanted 
“it was absolutely essential that the gentlemanlike tone 
that now animates the officers . . . be maintained.” 
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Abolition meant promotion by selection, which “would 
cause ill-feeling in the Army . . . and make officers 
hate each other.” A professional Army of the type 
Cardwell wanted would make England like Prussia— 
“neither more nor less than a military despotism.” The 
competitive system would not produce men fit to be 
officers: “You want men who can go through regular 
routine duty; you do not want genius. You want good, 
strong, able-bodied men who can ride across country. 
Such a man is likely to be a good officer.” Some mem- 
bers were opposed to abolishing a system that had 
“existed for 200 years and . . . under which our great 
military successes have been achieved.” Had _ the 
Secretary of War forgotten Balaclava?** Others 
argued that the time was not yet ripe to end the pur- 
chase system, while still others charged Cardwell with 
having been unfair to the Volunteers. 

Few Government members supported the Bill in 
the House and Cardwell was left to defend it almost 
single-handed. This he did most vigorously on March 
16. First he very correctly observed that “the right 
time” would never come for those “who do not wish 
purchase abolished at all.” As to Balaclava, it was 
magnificent to be sure, but “we cannot afford to have 
many repetitions of the Balaclava charge.” The Volun- 
teers, far from being mistreated, had received increased 
training grants and camps for the instruction of officers. 
He admitted that many of the details of his plan had 
been omitted in his Bill, but he insisted that the chief 
purpose was simply “to confer power and to remove 
obstructions.” In any event, plans of organization were 
not the matter for any Bill because organization was 
carried on “by Royal Warrant, by regulations sanc- 
tioned by the Sovereign and -Acts of the Government 
approved by Parliament when submitted to it in the 
Estimates.” Conscription, which some had favored, 
would be resorted to only in case of emergency. The 
chief thing they were now asked to do was to approve 
his plan for ending purchase. And this had to be done 
now, for “To mention purchase is to condemn it. It 
is not known in any other country; it would not be 
tolerated in any other service; and it is not admitted 
in the Artillery, the Engineers, the Marines, or the 
Navy.” Abolishing the system would do precisely 
what his opponents said it would: give England a 
professional officer class. But, this was precisely what 
the country needed. “My impression is that if we pass 
this bill, . . . its effect will be to attract to the Army 
the aristocracy of merit and professional talent, which 
is after all the true aristocracy.” England desperately 
needed an Army in which young men would advance 
in the ranks by merit, entirely apart from any reference 
to the pecuniary means of their parents. “Not money, 
not seniority, but selection on grounds of merit is the 
proper ... [method] of promotion.” 

Those who argued that purchase was the very life- 
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blood of the regimental system were answered by a 
series of very pointed questions. “Is there no regi- 
mental system, no esprit de corps in the non-purchase 
regiments? Is there no esprit de corps ... in the 
regiments of Prussia? Is there... [none] in the... 
Navy?” The assertions that for more than two hundred 
years England had had good officers and had won its 
wars, Cardwell wisely chose to ignore.** 

At this point Disraeli suggested to Lindsay that he 
withdraw his motion. Lindsay agreed to do so, but 
Cardwell insisted that it be put to a vote. It was then 
voted down and the Bill was read a second time. Fur- 
ther progress of the Bill, however, was opposed at every 
step, clause by clause. It became the sole topic of dis- 
cussion in Parliament and out. In the House the prog- 
ress of the Bill was impeded by delaying motions over 
petty details. These were, for the most part, moved by 
the “Parliamentary Colonels” in the hopes of getting a 
better bargain for themselves, by Conservatives to 
badger the Government, and by some Liberals, who ob- 
jected to the price that would have to be paid to accom- 
plish the abolition. 

In May, the Bill not yet having been passed, it was 
suggested that Cardwell should drop it. The Cabinet, 
however, decided to go on with it on every Government 
night until it passed.*° On May 8 Colonel Anson de- 
clared that to give the State unrestricted power over the 
Army officers was an injustice to those officers, and 
moved a resolution that “the regulation value of their 
commissions should be at once returned to them.” Some 
M.P.s who supported this motion did so because they 
did not want to pay over-regulation prices and assumed 
that they could avoid doing so by passing this motion 
and thereby setting the question permanently at rest. 
Others of the pro-purchase phalanx supported the mo- 
tion because it appeared to them a good opportunity to 
get a larger amount of money down plus prospects of 
further payment for over-regulation prices at a later 
date. 

In opposing this motion, Cardwell and Captain 
Vivian, who now ably supported the Secretary of War 
in debates on military details, very convincingly pointed 
out that under the Bill all the contingencies, except 
death, that operated to reduce the value of a commission 
had been eliminated, and that the holder of a commis- 
sion would at once receive a charge for its full value 
on the Consolidated Fund. The Times, immensely in- 
terested in this Bill, held that, if the Government had 
erred at all, it had done so “on the side of generosity to 
officers,” and that many of them were now calculating 
what they could make by the Bill because the price of 
commissions was rising on the market.*® 

Throughout May the Bill was opposed in Committee 
by all manner of obstructionist tactics such as amend- 
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ments on details and motions to adjourn. Once only 
in all these debates did Cardwell get irked enough to 
show his displeasure openly. On May 11, Packington 
described the Bill as “a sop to democracy,” and Card- 
well acidly replied: “Whatever sops to democracy Her 
Majesty’s Government may be charged with offering, 
they at least will not offer this one—they will not come 
forward . . . as the advocates of rotten and condemned 
systems, doing it by modes and practices unaccustomed 
in the House of Commons, and then by way of a sop 
to democracy pretend that they do it solely to save the 
public purse.” He added that the time had now passed 
when the Army should be officered by men who re- 
garded it as an amusement instead of a profession. “We 
live in times,” he said, “when heroism will not do— 
when natural ability will not do—when all the virtues 
that adorn the British officers will not do, if not coupled 
with the most careful professional training.” °7 

Then the “Parliamentary Colonels” demanded that 
before they agreed to abolish purchase Cardwell explain 
his entire scheme of military promotions. This demand 
he easily quashed by simply reminding them that the 
future annual expenditures on retirement would natu- 
rally depend upon how many officers chose to remain in 
the Army under the new system. 

Opposition in Parliament was serious enough, but 
Cardwell faced equally serious battles in other quarters. 
First, the Manchester School, in his own party, were 
more interested in the Ballot Bill and wanted it passed 
first. Gladstone and Cardwell refused to agree to this 
because they knew that, if the Ballot Bill was passed, 
this group would desert the Government on the Army 
Bill. No ministerial pressures would have succeeded 
in keeping them at their posts during the summer had 
not Gladstone insisted on keeping the Army Bill first 
on the agenda. The group was really indifferent to the 
Army Bill because a Commission Report had shown 
that the total cost of abolition would probably run to 
£9,924 ,336.58 In general they did not want a better 
Army and were, therefore, indifferent as to its reform. 

Some Liberals, as well as Conservatives, wanted more 
for the money they were asked to vote—that ‘‘more” 
being the removal from office of the Commander-in- 
Chief. They feared the additional power that would 
accrue to the Duke if he had control of selections for 
promotion once purchase was brought to an end. They 
would, therefore, support the Bill only if Cardwell 
promised that this task would be administered by a 
board of promotions. 

There was difficulty with the Cabinet, too. Lowe and 
Childers did not like the Bill at all and even Gladstone, 
though he admitted to Cardwell that he did not under- 
stand the purchase system, protested that its abolition 
would be “very costly.” On the other hand, he did 
agree that the system had to be abolished. 
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There remained the Commander-in-Chief’s ill-con- 
cealed hostility to the Bill. Cardwell’s “manipulation” 
of the Duke shows him at his best in this type of action 
—and the Duke at his childish worst. On June 3 Card- 
well wrote that Lord Sandhurst had told him that a 
feeling prevailed that the Army Bill, if not actually 
deprecated, was certainly not cordially supported by the 
Duke; that thus far the Duke had not publicly said 
anything in its favor; that the Government had a right 
to expect the Duke’s “open and cordial assistance.” 
The Duke replied at once that the Commander-in-Chief 
“ought to have no politics, and I have consequently most 
scrupulously refrained from taking part in any political 
discussion.” The next day Cardwell told the Duke that 
this was a military, not a political question, and tartly 
reminded him that it was Cardwell who had kept Par- 
liament and the Government from limiting his term of 
office to five years. “Is it right,” he asked, “that I 
should defend you in the House of Commons on the 
ground that you have given us your cordial assistance 

. and for so doing I receive at the same time your 
warm acknowledgments and then find that we are im- 
peded in carrying [our] measures by an impression 
that they are not cordially supported by you?” Mem- 
bers of the Government, he added, did not think that 
this state of affairs should be allowed to continue! This 
impression (of the attitude of members of the Govern- 
ment) might, he admitted, be unfounded, but in any 
event “a word from you would dispel it—and that word 
has not yet been uttered.” °° 

The debates on the Bill had been so acrimonious and 
so prolonged, and the Government’s supporters so res- 
tive that the Cabinet decided to lighten the Bill by drop- 
ping parts of it. When this was being discussed in the 
Cabinet, Cardwell made a partial surrender. He said 
that there were two cardinal parts of the Bill and several 
subordinate parts. The cardinal ones were abolition of 
purchase and the transference of the powers of the 
Lords-Lieutenants of counties to the Crown. The sub- 
ordinate ones were short service, removal of the statu- 
tory limit on the number of Militia, making Militia 
enlistment voluntary, giving local authorities power to 
borrow money for building barracks, placing Volunteers 
under martial law when brigaded with Regulars, and 
Government seizure of railroads in cases of emergency. 

To the last of these, he said, no opposition had been 
voiced even by the railway companies. As to short 
service, statutes already existed that enabled the Gov- 
ernment to do what was absolutely necessary. The 
clauses giving local authorities power to borrow money 
could be postponed for the time being. So, too, could 
the Militia clauses, and if the Volunteers opposed the 
clause relating to martial law, “it will be easy to refuse 
them the privilege of being brigaded with the Regulars 
—which will at once bring them to their senses.” For 
these reasons, if the Cabinet wished, he would agree to 
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curtail the Bill, “saving only the two points I have 
spoken of as cardinal.” ®° Knowing that the Cabinet 
could not with good grace abandon a Bill it had made 
the principal measure of the Session, Cardwell insisted 
on his “cardinal points,” and had his way. 

On June 8 he told the House of Commons, in answer 
to questions about over-regulation prices, that he had 
ignored this facet of the problem because he would not 
ask the House to vote a sum of money in satisfaction of 
that which was strictly prohibited by law. Furthermore, 
he explained that if they got rid of over-regulation 
prices, they “must get rid of the regulation price, or in 
other words, deal at once with the whole question of 
purchase.” ®** As long as there was traffic in commis- 
sions, over-regulation prices would be paid, and for that 
reason the Government had determined to get rid of it. 

The following day he announced his intention of with- 
drawing the clause limiting the number of officers who 
could sell out in any one year (this clause had been 
inserted originally for fear too many might sell out at 
once and the drain on the Treasury would be too sud- 
den and too great), and all other clauses as well except 
his two “cardinal points.” These he told the House, 
“we are determined, by every effort in our power, to 
carry into effect.” °° 

The Times at once charged him with having with- 
drawn so many clauses that the Bill was no longer an 
Army Reorganization Bill, but simply a Bill to abolish 
purchase. The Manchester Guardian attributed the 
“partial defeat” to the independent Liberals, who were 
averse to all expenditures of money, and whose sole 
interest in the Session was the Ballot Bill. As a matter 
of fact, interest in the Bill was waning, for the Franco- 
Prussian War was over, and a weary House finally 
passed the “lean, rent, and beggared” Bill by a majority 
of fifty-eight votes. 

That very afternoon Cardwell wrote to Henry Pon- 
sonby, the Queen’s Secretary, that he regretted not 
having been able to carry the entire Bill, but that had 
he insisted on doing so, “I should have failed in my 
main object [abolition of purchase] and brought not 
only the measure but the Government into difficulty... . 
I do not think the Lords will venture to throw out the 
— * 

Yet that was precisely what the Lords did. On its 
second reading, on July 13, a motion of the Duke of 
Richmond to table the Bill until the Government came 
forward with a complete plan of Army organization 
was passed and the Bill defeated. But Cardwell was not 
to be denied the prize he had worked so hard to gain. 
He believed that the Commons would not again in that 
Session pass the Bill and that postponing the abolition 
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of purchase would seriously hurt the Army and delay 
all other reforms he had in mind. Therefore, some 
other method had to be found for accomplishing this 
purpose. 

Before the Lords had “done the deed,” he had de- 
cided that if it became necessary he would have the 
Crown, by Royal Warrant, decree the abolition of the 
purchase system. On July 18 the Cabinet took this 
decision on Cardwell’s insistence. The following day 
he wrote to the Queen: 


The Act of 1809 renders all Purchase and Sale of Com- 
missions in the Army illegal and highly penal, except for 
such prices as may be laid down in any Regulations of 
the Sovereign, or Royal Warrants :—and the effect of the 
Warrant [already drawn up] will be to cancel all former 
Regulations and Royal Warrants and thereby to abolish 
the system of Purchase altogether.** 


The Queen, advised by Lord Halifax, Biddulph, and 
Ponsonby that it was entirely legal, signed the War- 
rant ® and the next day Gladstone announced the fait 
accompli to the House. The date fixed upon was 
November 1—so as to give the Lords ample time to 
discuss those parts of the Bill that did not relate to 
money. 

This action caused another storm of criticism to 
descend upon Cardwell and his colleagues. Lord 
Elcho described the resort to Royal Warrant as a 
“coup d'etat”; Disraeli branded it as high-handed 
and “an avowed and shameful conspiracy” against the 
privileges of the Lords; the Times, though steadfastly 
in favor of abolition, denounced resort to Royal War- 
rant as “a violent wrench to the Constitution ... [and] 
a violation of usage unparalleled in the experience of 
this generation.” °° Fraser's, the Quarterly Review, 
and other conservative journals were furious, the 
former denouncing it as “ill-advised, . . . unconstitu- 
tional, and subversive of the liberties of Parliament.” * 

Whether one agrees with these opinions or not, the 
fact is that the Government’s action was perfectly 
legal. Purchase, having been created by Royal War- 
rant, could by the same means be abolished. Why, 
then, had this not been done initially to avoid months 
of wrangling and debate? The reason is that the 
Government was so opposed to purchase that it was 
thought desirable to prohibit it by Statute law. Failing 
in this endeavor, there was nothing left to do but 
resort to the Royal Warrant. To Cardwell it seemed 
the proper way to assert the will of the nation against 
the handful of Army officers who had obstructed the 
passage of the Bill in Parliament. 

It was the Lords who were now in a dilemma. No 
matter what they did, purchase was gone. And, unless 
they passed the rest of the Bill, the officers would not 
be compensated for the loss of their investments. Faced 
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with this choice, they passed the Bill, accompanying it 
with a motion of censure on the Government. 

With the final passage of this Bill, the British Army, 
long enclosed in a network of vested interests, was at 
last taken out of pawn. It was delivered over to the 
Secretary of War, who now, for the first time in En- 
glish history, had full control over the three parts of that 
Army: the Militia, Volunteers, and Regulars. Hence- 
forth, there would be no limit to the size of that Army 
except the annual votes of the House of Commons. 
Punch analyzed the new position of the Army very 
well when it published the following notice to “gallant 
but stupid” young gentlemen: “You may buy Com- 
missions in the Army up to the 3lst day of October 
next. After that you will be driven to the cruel 
necessity of deserving them.” ® 

The immediate problem for Cardwell was to arrange 
with the Treasury for the purchase of the commissions. 
This task was turned over to a Purchase Commission, 
consisting of Captain Lugard, Captain Vivian, and 
Lord De La Warr, which immediately announced that 
it would buy up the commissions of those officers wish- 
ing to sell. Between November 1, 1871 and November 
1, 1873, 888 officers settled their claims at a total cost 
to the nation of £2,013,205.° Almost at once, how- 
ever, the War Office received numerous complaints 
from officers, singly and in groups, about unfair treat- 
ment they had received from the Commission. 

These complaints became public on January 30, 1872, 
when a petition was circulated in the House of Com- 
mons by Army officers declaring they were worse off 
than before the abolition of purchase. When Cardwell 
saw the petition, he sent a copy of it to the Duke 
of Cambridge with a note stating that he (Cardwell) 
“could not reconcile this method of procedure with the 
spirit which ought to prevail in the Army.” The Duke 
got the point and sent a circular to the officers disap- 
proving of their conduct.”° But the officers were not 
so easily silenced: 2,245 of them promptly petitioned 
the Duke himself for redress of grievances. He, in 
turn, wrote a long memorandum to Cardwell on May 
30 saying that there was serious and widespread dis- 
satisfaction among the officers and suggesting an 
enquiry by an impartial tribunal. The next day Queen 
Victoria, complaining about the “very bad feeling” 
that she said existed in the Army, also suggested the 
appointment of a commission of enquiry." Cardwell 
replied that the Purchase Commissioners had done an 
excellent job, that the officers had been treated with 
justice and liberality, even though “very industrious 
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efforts had been made to produce an opposite feeling.” 7° 
He added that if the Government thought such 
n enquiry desirable, he would not object to its 
appointment. 

In July demand for such an enquiry was made in 
the House of Lords, and the Duke, in speaking on the 
motion, unwisely referred to the officers’ complaints in 
such a way as to imply that they had been unjustly 
dealt with. Cardwell was annoyed at the Duke’s 
“eminently unsatisfactory” conduct, for he knew that 
a few well-chosen comments from the Commander-in- 
Chief would have put a stop to the whole agitation. 
But when Grey and Halifax told Cardwell that it would 
be wise to appoint such a commission, Cardwell agreed 
to do so. The commission, consisting of the Lord 
Justice, Sir William M. James, Lord Penzance, and 
George W. Hunt, ultimately reported that the officer’s 
complaints were unfounded and that everything possible 
was being done properly to administer the purchase of 
commissions. 

With the abolition of purchase an accomplished fact, 
a Royal Warrant was issued defining the methods by 
which officers would in future be selected.** As to 
initial appointments, it declared that lieutenancies 
should be given to successful candidates only after a 
competitive examination, or to non-commissioned of- 
ficers recommended by the Commander-in-Chief, or 
to candidates from the Universities, Queen’s Cadets, 
Pages of Honor, and Lieutenants of Militia. Most of 
these would be required to take competitive physical 
and mental examinations. A Sub-Lieutenant who 
did not qualify for a Lieutenancy in three years would 
be removed from the Army. Lieutenants were given 
five years in which to qualify for the rank of Major. 

In the matter of promotions, it ordained that for a 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy (that is, command of a Regi- 
ment) promotion was to be by selection on the basis 
of merit. When a vacancy arose below that rank, the 
promotions in the several ranks required to fill the 
vacancy were to be given to the qualified senior officer 
of each lower rank. When a vacancy occurred as the 
result of the promotion of an officer to the rank of 
Major-General, or by the death of an officer, or the 
officer becoming supernumerary, the vacancy would be 
filled by selection. Hence vacancies to be filled by 
seniority were such as could not be created by the 
voluntary act of the officers themselves, and officers 
as a result could no longer make secret monetary 
bargains. 

In the case of vacancies occasioned by the voluntary 
retirement of officers, promotion was to be solely by 
selection on merit. To enable the Commander-in- 
Chief to know who was qualified for promotion and who 
was meritorious, it was ordained that general officers 
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on Staff-employment furnish two inspection reports 
each July. One report would relate to the general 
efficiency of the Battalion; the other an exhaustive sum- 
mary of the efficiency, conduct, character, and attain- 
ments of every officer in the Regiment. This report 
must have appended to it the reports of each officer on 
the work of the officers of next lower rank. Hence 
it would be difficult for a Regimental commanding of- 
ficer to prejudice by favoritism the interests of a 
subordinate. All reports had to be strictly confidential, 
and when an officer was adversely reported on, the 
Military Secretary was required officially so to inform 
him. Consequently it would be impossible for a man 
to be injured in the estimation of his officers behind 
his back. 

From the Warrant and the accompanying instruc- 
tions, it was now clear that on the whole any private 
soldier of exceptional gifts and character could count 
on being able to rise in the ranks of his profession. 

Thus Cardwell almost alone had successfully man- 
aged the entire work of the chief Government measure 
of the Session. The goal had been accomplished despite 
opposition within the party and in the Cabinet, lack 
of help from the Commander-in-Chief, and criticisms 
by the Queen. Neither the Violent obstructionism of 
the Parliamentary Colonels nor the public apathy that 
existed after the conclusion of the Franco-Prussian 
War stopped him. Gladstone was right when, in a 
speech at Greenwich, he referred to Cardwell’s work 
in these words: “I venture to affirm that no man who 
ever held the seals of office since the Secretaryship at 
War was established, has done so much for the reform 
and efficiency of the Army.” ** And the customarily 
hostile Saturday Review complimented him on having 
achieved this success “without having made an enemy.” 

It had been a hard year for Cardwell and his health 
began to crack under the twin pressures of physical and 
mental fatigue. Mrs. Cardwell complained to Gladstone 
that her husband spent the whole day at the War 
Office but that “if he is at home the brain work is still 
more continuous. During the Session he can get no 
exercise and even the rest others get on Sundays is 
denied him. It is not possible that this can go on 
long. He is the only one of your Government who 
has had no holiday.” ** Gladstone scrupulously ob- 
served her request not to let her husband know she 
had written to him, but he told Cardwell that while 
his “severe labours” and the “great ability and cour- 
age” he had displayed in surmounting them entitled 
him to a holiday, “the stars are against you.” There was 
still too much to be done. On November 1 the Queen 
hearing that the Speaker of the House was to resign, 
suggested to Lord Halifax that Cardwell be given the 
post. She said Cardwell was disliked by the Army 
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and knew “nothing of military matters.” She liked 
him personally, but she “never theught him fit for his 
present post.” *® Mrs. Cardwell joined in this request, 
but her husband declined the Speakership because it 
would appear that the Gladstone Government was 
trying to remove him from the War Office. 


THE ARMY RESERVES 


Cardwell had often said that reorganization of the 
fighting units could not be accomplished as long as pur- 
chase lasted. Now that it was gone, the public eagerly 
awaited the plans he had earlier prepared for uniting 
and combining into one harmonious whole all the forces 
that were provided by vote of Parliament. There were, 
in addition to the Regular Army, five different groups 
of reserve forces—the Militia, Yeomanry, Enrolled Pen- 
sioners, Army Reserve, and Volunteers—all under the 
general superintendence of a Major-General with the 
title of Inspector-General of Reserve Forces. And, in 
the years of peace after Waterloo, all five groups had 
deteriorated in quality and in size. 

The Militia lacked unity and efficiency. It was in- 
adequately officered, trained, and equipped. Officers 
were poorly paid, promotion was uncertain, and there 
was no examination of fitness to command. Officers 
and men objected to the twenty-eight days of required 
service each year because it interfered with their other 
pursuits and professions, and the character of the 
quartering and billeting had such a demoralizing effect 
that enlistment had fallen off. Officers were required 
to possess property qualifications. 

There were, in 1868, about 17,000 men in the Yeo- 
manry, and each regiment was liable for eight days of 
service a year—two for travel and six for drill. Most 
of the Yeomen were armed with worthless carbines, 
frequently had to use borrowed horses, and target prac- 
tice was as irregular as the drill. 

There were about 150,000 Volunteers—46,000 under 
the maximum. There was no record of the number 
who went to practice and failed, or who did not even 
attend target practice. There was a great amount of 
absenteeism from inspection, want of authority among 
officers, and lack of discipline among the men. Accord- 
ing to James Lindsay, Inspector-General of Reserve 
Forces, about a third of their rifles were out of order. 
At the annual Easter Monday reviews at Portsmouth, 
Dover, Wimbledon, and Windsor, the disorder, confu- 
sion, and lack of discipline was so great that they were 
miserable failures. The men had different kinds of 
uniforms, few had great-coats, and if it rained steadily, 
they were drenched. Furthermore, they had to pay 
many expenses themselves—such as fees for bands at 
parades, and for clothing and parties. Their pay aver- 
aged about 20s. and the deficiency was usually made up 
by annual subscription grants from friends and a tax 
on the officers. No wonder Northbrook told Cardwell 
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that the force, as then constituted, could be of no real 
use. 

The force of 14,000 Enrolled Pensioners had been 
created in 1842, and, though authorized by Parliament 
to drill for twelve days a year, they did so for only 
eight. They formed a part of the Second Class Army 
Reserve. 

The first Act creating an Army Reserve had been 
passed in 1859. It was a failure. In 1867, therefore, 
a new Reserve Act was passed providing for a force of 
20,000 men who had served in the Regular Army and 
who were over thirty-four years of age. Each man re- 
ceived £3 per year plus £1 for necessaries. Two years 
service in this force would count as one year of Army 
service towards a small pension. In 1869, however, 
there had been so few enrollments in the service that 
there were only a thousand men in each class. Colonel 
Lindsay attributed this to the fact that men who really 
liked the Army stayed in it and those who did not got 
out as soon as possible. Furthermore, he said, those 
who left their jobs to attend drill frequently lost 
them, the bounty was inadequate, and uniforms were 
unattractive.” 

The problem facing Cardwell was that of organizing 
these various forces in such a way that if an emergency 
arose they would all coalesce into a united force work- 
ing in conjunction with the Regular Army. As there 
was a great amount of local jealousy in each unit, the 
problem was not a simple one. 

Having first secured the approval of the Queen, Card- 
well, on April 16, 1869, brought in a Bill to enable the 
Militia, like the Volunteers and Yeomanry, to train with 
the Regular Army, to permit officers of the Army to be 
associated with the Militia regiments during training, 
and to abolish property qualifications for Militia officers. 
To supply the crying need for more Militia officers, the 
Bill also provided for an increase in their pay. As Card- 
well had earlier issued an order to all Lords-Lieutenants 
of counties to adopt a prescribed uniform system of 
promotion in the officer ranks, most M.P.s could find 
little in this to criticize and the Bill was passed on 
April 26. 

On June 10, 1869, Lord Elcho, after praising Card- 
well’s “marvelous knowledge” of military affairs, gained 
“upon very short notice,” moved a resolution calling 
for the establishment of an adequate Army Reserve. 
But this resolution was withdrawn when Cardwell 
promised to present, in the next Session, a plan of 
his own. 

This plan was presented to the House on March 3, 
1870. In proposing the Estimates for the next year 
(Estimates which showed a reduction in excess of 
£2,000,000), he said he had reduced the number of 
troops in the colonies by 6,473 men. As to the forces 
at home, there were now 86,225 whereas there had been 
84,077 in 1868. The force was distributed in numerous 
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expandable cadres—68 battalions of Infantry in all. 
There were 2,000 in the First Army Reserve and about 
10,000 in the Militia Reserve, and he now planned to 
increase these to 3,000 and to 20,000 respectively. As 
the expanded total would be very great it was neces- 
sary to reduce the colonial forces “to give the tax-payers 
relief.” Previously there had been twelve battalions in 
India and ten at home; now he proposed to have ten 
in each. Each regiment of the Indian Army was in 
future to consist of 24 officers, 51 non-commissioned 
officers, and 47 rank and file. 

Because there were now more battalions at home, not 
so many officers were needed and Cardwell therefore 
reduced the number of Artillery officers by 1,239. This 
was to be done by adopting the rule of one replacement 
for every three vacancies, thus spreading the process of 
reduction over a period of years. The ranks of Ensign 
and Cornet were abolished altogether. 

Cardwell next declared that the best way to augment 
the Reserve forces was “to get men to enter the Army 
for a short service and then to pass them back into the 
community of civilians with the understanding that they 
should be ready to assist in defending the country in 
case of emergency.” This, he hoped, would lessen the 
line of demarcation between the Army and civilian life. 
The plan was to have men enlist for twelve years, but 
if the regiment was about to go abroad, the actual period 
of service should be for six years. At the conclusion of 
this service, the soldier would re-enter civil life, but be 
liable to call in case of necessity. While under this 
obligation, he would get 4d. per day, but since the en- 
gagement was now to be so short, he would not be 
entitled to a pension. After leaving the standards, the 
men would be drilled at night so they would not have 
to leave their regular employments. They could re- 
enlist for nine years, making twenty-one in all. There 
was to be no conscription, for Cardwell preferred an 
Army in which men enlisted “from patriotic feelings 
and a desire to serve their country.” To obtain these 
men, the number of recruiting stations was to be in- 
creased from seven to fourteen. 

The Second Army Reserve would remain as it was, 
except that every one who became an Enrolled Pen- 
sioner must reside within thirty miles of the head- 
quarters of his district. Together with the Yeomanry, 
they would be instructed as mounted riflemen, there 
would be a definite number of drills, but in no case 
would regiments of fewer than four troops be trained. 
The desired goal was eight troops of fifty men each. 
The only change to be made in the Volunteer Corps was 
to reduce its numbers by 1,821. Schools of instruction 
for officers of Militia and Volunteers were to be opened 
at Aldershot and other places.”* 

There was very little opposition to these proposals 
in the House other than that some thought the reduc- 
tions unwise and that withdrawing more troops from 
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the colonies was unsound. The Times thought the plan 
was a good one—particularly the economy that it ef- 
fected. It was gratified that despite a reduction in the 
total force, no regiments would be disbanded. The 
Standard thought Cardwell’s speech “fell flat” (he was 
ill at the time), and it could not see how decreasing the 
size of the Army would increase England’s military 
strength. Blackwood’s, declaring that “the oracle” had 
spoken, described Cardwell’s speech as “long, lucid, 
powerful, but very dull. . . . In a gentle, timid, hesitat- 
ing way,” he “asked our Volunteers to be so good as... 
to become a little more efficient.” It admitted that plac- 
ing all the forces entirely under the command of the 
General Commanding was a very good idea, as it gave 
military uniformity. But, it said, reducing the regular 
home battalions from 1,000 to 500 men was not a good 
plan, for it would take years to fill them up to 1,000 
again. It also disliked the destruction of the depot- 
battalion system and the substitution for it of the depot- 
regimental system. It also objected to the new policy 
of enlistment because it was designed to attract young 
men from the middle classes “instead of men who had 
lost all taste for civil life, who are no loss to civil so- 
ciety, who have weighed ‘life in the balance and found 
it wanting.” Men, it said, were either soldiers or ci- 
vilians, and it was folly to try to combine them.” 

In May, 1870, when the Army Enlistment Bill was 
being discussed, Cardwell explained to the House that 
its object was “to have a Reserve Force . . . trained in 
the Army, by the Army, and for the Army, and consti- 
tuting in the moment of emergency a Reserve upon 
which the Army may rely.” He wanted men from all 
classes for that Army. He thought that now that a 
young man would receive 4d. per day, be enrolled only 
for short service (three years), and receive good pay 
while in the Reserves, England would easily get the 
men it needed.*° Regimental recruiting was ended by 
the Bill, because a young man would no longer be en- 
listed in a particular military unit, but simply in the 
Army which would assign him to a unit. To this, the 
only objection made was that it would destroy the old 
regimental names and hence ruin the esprit de corps of 
the Army. 

During the discussions on this Bill the Franco- 
Prussian War was being fought, and many, like the 
Queen, feared that England was militarily unprepared. 
Some M.P.s thought the Bill should be dropped for the 
duration of that war, and that conscription be resorted 
to in order to get more men in the service. But Card- 
well refused to postpone his Bill; it was quickly passed 
by both Houses, and thus England had voluntary en- 
listment for short service.** 

As the war in Europe caused much uneasiness in 
England, Cardwell assured the Queen that even though 
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the Cabinet had decided on neutrality, the Army was as 
ready as it had ever been.** And, when the state of 
England’s preparedness was raised in the House on 
August 1, in a long, meandering, and critical speech by 
Disraeli, Cardwell, with unusual acerbity, replied that 
upon his coming to the War Office, “when I found the 
fortifications approaching completion, I came to the 
House and asked for the money to complete them; but 
I had some difficulty in obtaining the vote desired; and 
if my memory does not fail me the hon. and gallant 
Member himself voted in the minority against me.” * 
The Regular Army was satisfactory, for it could be 
increased or diminished by vote of Parliament, but Eng- 
land did not have adequate reserve forces and her un- 
preparedness in this respect was the subject of very 
considerable discussion. The Saturday Review, for in- 
stance, asked how Cardwell could possibly say that 
England was ready when many M.P.s went, on the 
adjournment, grouse-shooting? And after grouse- 
shooting, it said, 


comes Partridge-shooting, and after Partridge-shooting 
come pheasant-shooting, and then we shall begin the hunt- 
ing season, and with all these attractions . . . there will be 
but a small margin of time and energy to spend on the 
dull unexciting work of the Volunteer camp and drill 
grounds. ... £ As to the Militia, nothing can be expected 
of them till the harvest is over; and when the harvest is 
over, then come short days and dirty weather! *4 


During the summer of 1870 Cardwell had with great 
interest watched the progress of the Franco-Prussian 
War. The Prussian successes intrigued him, but he 
told Gladstone that the reports he had been getting 
from England’s military experts on the field were 
“wretched.” He had suggested to Granville, he said, 
that officers should be sent to France disguised as 
tourists to observe events.*® 

The entire press had been demanding speedy action 
on the organization of the reserves, but Gladstone 
and Northbrook counselled delay. The latter wrote to 
Cardwell saying that “the danger of making false 
steps in dealing with questions upon which we have 
no practical experience and very little assistance from 
those who have is great.” ** He consequently post- 
poned presentation of his Bill “For the Better Regula- 
tion of the Regular and Auxiliary Land Forces of the 
Crown” until February, 6, 1871. It called for in- 
creasing the number of Militia by 45,000, and for 
improving its quality by extending the preliminary 
training and by requiring an annual drill. Arrange- 
ments were made for the instruction of Militia and 
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Volunteer officers at camps of exercise and all establish- 
ments were to be so organized as to facilitate a flow of 
officers from one service to another of soldiers from 
the Regular Army to the Reserves. 

Reactions to these proposals were, as usual, varied. 
Some observers thought the Army for 1871 too large 
and too expensive (now that the European war was 
over) ; others thought it was not large enough. Some 
demanded national conscription; others complained of 
civilian control of the Army. By April the agitation 
had subsided and the Times reflected what was now the 
public sentiment when it said that the Bill had “gradu- 
ally won the acquiescence of the nation.” The parts 
of the Bill that dealt with the Reserves, it said, 
“recommends itself to the general public as a system 
not interfering too much with private industry, and 
not likely to be dangerous to political liberty, while it 
gave us after a few years a force . . . from 80,000 to 
100,000 men, with a guarantee of efficiency which is 
furnished by a three years’ service in the Line. . . 
We are perfectly satisfied with this result... .”*’ The 
Standard described the Bill as an elaborate system of 
“a great many little patches,” while Punch, in lines 
entitled “our National Insurance,’ poked easy fun at 
it : 

John Bull, at seasons, in a panic fright, 

Cries out for troops fit all the world to fight. 
The House of Jaw resounds with long debates, 
And votes a huge increase of Estimates. 
The British Army, when the talk is o’er, 
Remains inadequate as ‘twas before. 


No stronger force has John his Fleet behind, 
But pays his money, and has eased his mind.** 


During the autumn of 1871 Cardwell prepared his 
famous localization-of-forces scheme, which he pre- 
sented to Parliament in February, 1872. It had not 
been easy to perfect this plan because England had 
traditionally relied on voluntary enlistment, had a migra- 
tory population, a fluctuating labor market, and com- 
pulsory foreign service for those who did enlist. He 
explained to the House that by “localization of the 
forces” he meant “Identification with a locality for 
the purpose of recruiting, of training, of connecting 
Regulars with auxiliaries, and of connecting the Re- 
serves with those who are actually under the standards.” 
This scheme, he hoped, would attract to the standards 
classes which did not now join, associate the Army 
with ties of family and kindred, induce men from the 
Militia to join the Army, and destroy competition in 
recruiting between the Army and the Militia. His 
scheme called for organizing all forces around local 
units so that the whole military force would be the 
completed combination of a number of independently 
subsisting bodies. Each territorial district (there were 


to be sixty-six in England and Ireland) was to furnish 
two battalions of the Line, two of Militia, a specified 
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quota of Volunteers, and a proportionate number of 
Army Reserves and Pensioners. The forces in each 
district were to be recruited as far as possible in its 
own district. Each was to have a central depot at 
which all matériel would be obtained without the neces- 
sity of applying to the War Office. Barracks and other 
buildings would be constructed for this purpose. 
Practically, therefore, each district would possess its 
own brigade with a central rallying point. Nothing 
was done about the Cavalry. The artillery was local- 
ized, like the Infantry, but its districts were larger. 

Of the two battalions in each district, one would 
always be interchangeable and the battalion at home 
would serve as a depot battalion to the one on foreign 
service. As a result, in each of the sixty-six districts, 
there would be a depot battalion and two Militia 
battalions in such a state of preparation that the Line 
battalions of the brigade at home could be quickly put 
on a war footing, while at least one Militia battalion 
would be ready for immediate embodiment. The depot 
would be ready to raise and train recruits and to 
furnish reliefs. By this means the entire military force 
could be instantly mobilized and means would exist 
for maintaining a continuous supply of fresh. troops. 

The troops thus localized were to be trained together 
at a common exercise ground at the local center, the 
officers of the Line encouraged to pass into the Militia, 
and commissions in the Line granted to Militia 
subalterns. Volunteers were to drill annually with 
the Regular and auxiliary forces of the district, and 
the Staff of the depot would have every branch of the 
military force of the district under its direct control. 
Thus, if the plan was adhered to, every district would 
have a regiment identified with its own special achieve- 
ments, and local attachments would develop.*® 

On the request of the House, Cardwell agreed to 
postpone discussion of this Bill until the fourth of 
March in order to give the M.P.s a chance to study 
it. This also afforded the public a chance to consider 
it, and Cardwell must have been delighted with the 
reactions to it. Pro-Government papers like the Times 
and Manchester Guardian loudly acclaimed the local- 
ization scheme—the former going so far as to say that 
Cardwell had laid the foundation “on which the edifice 
of our military organization may henceforth be sys- 
tematically and safely erected”; *%° the latter, that he 
had “hit the bull’s eye.” ®t Even the opposition press 
joined in praise of this proposal. The Saturday Review 
described it as simple, bold, and practical. Not even 
the Standard could find fault with it. In fact, the 
Standard reversed its previously held opinion of Card- 
well. “What Mr. Cardwell has done he has done 
well,” it wrote, “and as we have never hesitated to con- 
demn his military policy when we deemed it our duty to 
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condemn it, so now we eagerly embrace the opportunity 
of rendering a hearty tribute of praise when we consider 
it well merited.” °? Members of the House were 
equally pleased and the Bill was quickly passed. 

As billeting had been abolished, it was now necessary 
to construct barracks and to purchase land for camps 
and buildings in each of the sixty-six districts. Local 
authorities could not be expected to finance this under- 
taking, so Cardwell asked Parliament to agree to an 
appropriation of £3,500,000. Strenuous opposition to 
this Appropriation Bill at once developed. Some 
M.P.s argued that it was too much; some that covering 
England with sixty-six military districts would turn 
the country into a military state reminiscent of Crom- 
wellian days; some that the military depots would prove 
to be schools of immorality and vice. Gathorne-Hardy, 
for instance, objected to such a camp being built near 
Oxford because it would make it impossible to main- 
tain discipline at the University. During the discus- 
sions in the House, Gladstone remained silent—follow- 
ing his policy of letting each Minister carry his own 
sills. But Cardwell was irked by this silence of his 
chief. He told him that he was certain that parlia- 
mentary opposition to the Bill would give way “ if they 
clearly understood from you that the Bill is part of the 
Army policy of the Government, and that you attach 
importance to it, and that it is indispensable.” 
Gladstone’s “accidental ommission” of any reference 
to it, he said, “may have been misconstrued” by the 
M.P.s. If the Bill was not passed, he (Cardwell) 
would be left without buildings “in which to put the 
establishment, or to train the recruits, which have 
been voted on the assurance that we propose to local- 
ize them in such buildings.’’ Under such circumstances, 
he concluded, “Government is impossible.” °* The 
letter had its desired effect, for the next day Gladstone 
defended the Bill with great skill and helped to secure 
its passage through the House just as the Session 
ended. 

It had been a tiring Session and Cardwell was 
physically exhausted at its close. He had unquestion- 
ably established himself as the most ambitious and most 
successful of the Ministers, and his tactfulness in avoid- 
ing offense had disarmed the Opposition. Gladstone 
recognized the great achievement of his esteemed 
colleague and asked Cardwell whether it would not 
be wise for him to publish a popular account of his 
Army reforms. Such a pamphlet he admitted would 
necessarily be a panegyric, “but that is not your fault. 
It would be an act of justice to yourself.” ®* Such a 
pamphlet would have made a superb piece of propa- 
ganda for the party, but Cardwell had neither the 
energy nor the inclination to write it. 
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By the end of 1873 England and Ireland, then, were 
partitioned into ten military districts each of which was 
subdivided into smaller districts: sixty-six for the In- 
fantry, under command of Line Colonels; twelve for 
Artillery, under command of Artillery Colonels; two 
for Cavalry, under a Cavalry Colonel. Orders from 
the Commander-in-Chief would in future go to the 
General Officers commanding the districts and from 
them to the Colonels of the various services. The 
brigade of the Infantry subdistricts would consist of 
two Line battalions, two Militia battalions, the depot, 
Volunteer Corps, and the Infantry of the Army Re- 
serve. Of the two Line battalions, one would be 
abroad, the other, at the home stations. Each Ar- 
tillery subdistrict would contain the Royal Artillery 
plus the Artillery of the Militia, Volunteers, and Army 
Reserves all under an Artillery Colonel. Similarly, the 
Cavalry units of each service were to be under the 
district’s Cavalry Colonel. Each of these district 
Colonels was now responsible for the recruiting and 
training of all the forces under his command. Hence 
every branch of the military forces was under the eye 
of an experienced officer for the first time in the history 
of the country. 

The 133 Line battalions and the 8 Rifle battalions 
were organized so as to form 70 pairs. The single 
battalion regiments were also linked together in one 
brigade, and the regiments therefore constituted one 
corps for all military purposes, including promotion, 
and all appointments and enlistments henceforth were 
for the brigade, not for particular regiments. This, it 
can be seen, facilitated exchanges and reliefs, enabling 
men to return from abroad without breaking con- 
nection with their corps. 

Finally, in every subdistrict there was to be one 
recruiting officer, who was under strict orders to enlist 
men for the Army, not for a particular brigade. 

In June, 1872, Cardwell had issued a new Code of 
Regulations for the Volunteers to facilitate their work- 
ing in unison with troops of the Line. The regulations 
required all officers to meet specific qualifications, and 
all non-certified officers were forced, before 1870, to 
obtain certificates of qualification. If they failed, they 
would be reexamined in six months. If they failed 
again, they had to resign. All officers had to resign 
when sixty years old unless especially recommended 
by the General Commanding. Furthermore, all Quar- 
termasters, Masters, Surgeons, and Assistant- Surgeons 
had to obtain certificates of proficiency. 

The regulations prescribed stricter drill and inspec- 
tion, and all military personnel were required to have 
practice in brigade movements at least once each year. 
During the period of service, the Volunteers would be 
brigaded with the other auxiliary forces and at least 
half of each regiment had to attend these drills or the 
entire regiment would forfeit its capitation grant for 
the ensuing year. Consequently, the Volunteers were 
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no longer free to do as they pleased and to serve where, 
when, and how it suited their fancy. Some 2,245 Vol- 
unteer officers resigned because they objected to having 
to drill with other units, because the drills were too 
hard, and because, as Colonel Lindsay put it, they 
thought the examinations were “harassing, useless, and 
technical.” Furthermore, he said, they had “more im- 
portant occupations to attend to” than going through 
this “ordeal.” Cardwell’s reply to this was polite and 
direct: “The Government thought it reasonable that a 
man who sought to command his fellowmen in arms 
should be qualified by military knowledge to lead them. 

.’88 The House of Commons agreed with the Secre- 
tary of War. 


ANNUAL MANEUVRES 


In deciding to hold annual maneuvres of the entire 
Army, Cardwell was embarking on a completely new 
policy for England, for between Waterloo and the Cri- 
mean War only one had been held and it had involved 
only 10,000 men. The system had been used most ef- 
fectively in Prussia, where maneuvres had proved of 
special value in the instruction and training of men and 
officers. While the Franco-Prussian War was still in 
progress, Cardwell decided to introduce the practice 
in the British Army, and in the spring of 1871 he se- 
cured the passage of an Act of Parliament providing 
facilities for maneuvres to be held that autumn in Berk- 
shire and parts of Hampshire and Surrey. Precautions 
were taken to prevent unnecessary damage to lands, 
and the costs of unavoidable damage were to be assessed 
on the spot by a court of arbitration. 

But on July 31 the entire plan was called off, and 
instead of maneuvres in Berkshire, involving a march 
of thirty miles, it was decided to have a much simpler 
operation on the open ground between Chobham and 
Aldershot. When asked why this had been done, Card- 
well answered that the experts had predicted a late 
harvest and that the farmer’s horses, needed for trans- 
port, would still be required for farm work. It was a 
lame excuse, and he was properly criticized for it. The 
fact was that the Control Department was simply not 
equal to its task. It promptly received a blasting from 
the press, which also suggested that there had been lack 
of candor on the part of Cardwell. In his reply to this 
charge, Cardwell explained that a “War Council” con- 
sisting of the Secretary of War, the Commander-in- 
Chief, the Surveyor-General, the Financial Secretary, 
the Parliamentary Under-Secretary, and the Adjutant- 
General had sent Sir Hope Grant to investigate the 
Berkshire region. On the basis of his report, the Coun- 
cil had decided that Berkshire was not a good place— 
it was devoid of fences, it was a typhoid area, the water 
was impure, and if the autumn should be wet, the chalk 
and clay would make it hard going for the troops. That 
was why they had abandoned plans to use that region.*® 
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Poor arguments these, and Cardwell knew it. He was 
also aware of the fact that the Control Department was 
at fault but he could not publicly say so. To have done 
so would have been to criticize Storks, who was the 
head of that delinquent department. Punch had fun 
with this, and with Storks: 


The Department of Army Control 

Gave up Berkshire’s intended campaign, 
And got Government into a hole, 

Because they were afraid it would rain.’ 


Having abandoned Berkshire, a much smaller ma- 
neuvre was held around Aldershot the first part of Sep- 
tember, 1871. It was a real fiasco. The horses of the 
first Life Guards stampeded right at the start. North- 
brook wrote to Cardwell that the stampede was caused 
“by a flock of geese passing over their heads after their 
nerves had been shattered by a howling of dogs.” °° A 
few days later Northbrook wrote that the Staff opera- 
tions were very bad. No orders had been given at 
6:30 p.m. for the next morning’s operations! Arms 
and armor were obsolete, the officers spirited but not 
knowledgeable because of lack of practice, and above 
all there was the cramping influence of obsolete tradi- 
tions. The Quarterly Review, in describing the “shame- 
ful performance,” said it was “ a spectacle of open 
humiliation and a painful admission either of adminis- 
trative unsoundness or of individual timidity.” ®° Carts 
had broken down, harnesses fell apart, and firewood 
was deficient. The shortage of meat rations was at- 
tributable to the Cattle Contagious Diseases Act, which 
required that all animals be slaughtered in London. 
The meat was sent from London by train and taken in 
wagons to the division headquarters. Here it was dis- 
tributed by divisional commissariat depots to brigade 
commissaries. Then it was taken to each regiment. As 
a result many soldiers, if they got their rations at all, 
got them very late at night. 

Nevertheless, despite the fiasco, the maneuvres had 
proved useful in that they had revealed to Cardwell 
exactly what was amiss and where improvements were 
needed. The Times was correct when it said that credit 
rather than blame was due to those who were the first 
to bring the Army’s imperfections to a practical test. 
Cardwell’s own reaction was typical of the man: he 
made allowances for failures and weaknesses, realizing 
that prior to this time the only massing of military forces 
had been parades and reviews, whereas this had been 
real practice at war. He blamed no one, criticized no 
one, but rather assessed the whole in a statesmanlike 


97 Punch 61: 86. On August 12 (p. 57), it published the fol- 
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manner. To Colonel Henry Ponsonby, he wrote that 
the criticisms were as favorable as could be expected 
for a first attempt, and to Gladstone that mistakes had 
been made, “but these it is our object to discover, and 
will be our business to rectify.” 1° 

In 1872 the maneuvres were held on a larger scale 
in Wiltshire and Dorset. Cardwell invited Gladstone to 
witness the action at Salisbury Plain, thinking it would 
be good for the Party and the morale of the Army if 
Gladstone would demonstrate this amount of interest. 
As the Queen had evidenced much interest in these 
maneuvres, Cardwell wrote to her explaining that Salis- 
bury Plain was an excellent place at which to hold the 
exercises. He wisely added that the War Office ex- 
pected to discover many flaws in the arrangements, but 
that these very experiences would “lead to the means 
of surmounting them,” and that criticisms would result 
“in solid improvements.” 7° The maneuvres, at which 
foreign observers were present, went off successfully. 
All departments showed great improvement over the 
previous maneuvres, except the Control Department 
which again did not prove equal to its task. 

The Duke of Cambridge did not think it wise to 
assemble the entire force for maneuvres each year and 
it was, therefore, decided to hold three smaller opera- 
tions in the autumn of 1873 at Dartmoor, Cannock 
Chase, and the Curragh. At each, the officers and men 
performed their tasks well. Once more the Control 
Department broke down, but the reasons for its doing 
so were now understood. It was overworked and under- 
horsed. In addition, the officers and men of the combat 
forces resented the Department and lost no opportunity 
to criticize it. On the other hand, the Department, with 
considerable justice, charged that the officers and men 
of the combat forces acted badly towards them, refused 
to give them full cooperation, and even got pleasure 
out of their misfortunes. 

On Cardwell’s insistence maneuvres were held once 
more in 1874, but after he went out of office, they were 
not held again until 1898. 

The maneuvres had been essential. Until they had 
been held, the nation did not really know what it got 
out of the money it spent on the Military. Afterward, 
it knew that England could place in the Line within the 
United Kingdom about 100,000 Regulars with Reserves 
behind them, which, though still small in numbers, 
would steadily expand. It also knew that for the first 
time the Militia was brought into direct relations with 
the Regular Army and that the Volunteers were not 
only better trained, but were available for home defense 
at all times. And, as the Times put it, if the autumn 
maneuvres did nothing else but bring these facts to pub- 
lic attention, “the exertions of Mr. Cardwell and of the 
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officers who have so ably carried his views into effect 
would be well repaid.” 1° 


IMPROVEMENTS IN MATERIEL AND PERSONNEL 


When the breech-loader rifle clearly demonstrated its 
superiority over other rifles during the Austro-Prussian 
War, the British adopted the Snider breech-loader be- 
cause the existing Enfield rifles could easily be con- 
verted into breech-loaders of the Snider type. Then, 
when the new Martini rifle was designed, Cardwell 
promptly appointed a committee of officers to test it 
in different climates and under varying conditions. So, 
too, when Joseph Whitworth perfected a new gun, Card- 
well went to Manchester to see it for himself. How- 
ever, because he knew little of technical subjects, he did 
not trust his own judgment in these matters and relied 
on the opinions of experts.* 

The chief difficulty, however, was the financial one. 
Pressured by Gladstone and the economizers in his 
Cabinet, the Secretary of War had to be careful about 
the amount of money he spent on materials and equip- 
ment. At the same time his own penchant for economy 
led him to refuse to order large quantities of supplies 
that would only spoil or become obsolete. Thus, when 
the Prussians declared war on France, a loud outcry 
was raised about England’s unpreparedness. The Con- 
servatives, in general, attributed this to lack of matériel 
and this deficiency to the parsimoniousness of the Lib- 
eral Party. While the charge of unpreparedness was 
not entirely sound, it is certainly true that the Gladstone 
Ministry’s budget-consciousness had limited the nation’s 
armament. 

A case in point is that of the fortification of harbors. 
During the months of Prussian successes, Cardwell had 
received numerous requests from officials in the seacoast 
towns for the construction of defense works. To Card- 
well, this appeared to be primarily a political and finan- 
cial, rather than a military and strategic problem. The 
cost of carrying out the works that had been suggested 
to him, he told Gladstone, “would be enormous.” The 
Royal Engineers, he said “would . . . like to fortify 
every small harbour on the South East Coast.” *°* Be- 
cause Gladstone would not undertake such work out of 
additional taxes, whatever was done had to be managed 
out of the annual Estimates. To satisfy the Party, these 
had to be kept at a minimum. Both Gladstone and 
Cardwell were certain that England could not be in- 
vaded, protected as it was by the Channel and by the 
Royal Navy, and they concluded that the attacks on 
the Government on this score were designed primarily 
to embarrass the Government. 

An interesting case—that of a Colonel Boxer—illus- 
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trates the character of a related problem of long stand- 
ing. On April 23, 1869, Cardwell wrote to Childers 
suggesting that they prepare a Minute laying down the 
doctrine that no officer on full pay or any permanent 
civil servant should be permitted to patent inventions 
concerned with the department he served and that no 
officer be allowed to receive compensation from any 
such invention as long as he remained in the service. 
As this was a new proposal, he knew it would “be a 
good deal opposed.” It was the Boxer case that brought 
about this suggestion. Because of special skills that he 
possessed, Boxer was made Superintendent of the Royal 
Laboratories at Woolwich in 1855. His five-year ap- 
pointment had been twice renewed and so his tenure 
would not expire until 1870. A chemist and inventor, 
he had made many inventions and in each case had 
taken out patents on them. In doing so he had secured 
a property right in the patents. In 1869 Cardwell re- 
ceived an anonymous letter alleging that Boxer had a 
pecuniary interest in certain cartridges manufactured 
for the Army by Eley and Company. Because Boxer 
had free use of the Royal Laboratory and all its equip- 
ment, Cardwell took the position that Boxer should be 
free from any pecuniary connection with the manufac- 
ture of cartridges. He therefore wrote to Boxer de- 
manding an explanation. The Colonel, insisting that 
the matter was his own private affair, refused to answer 
the letter. Cardwell, who was no admirer of the patent 
laws in effect, doubting that any head of a public estab- 
lishment should be permitted to take out patents, in- 
sisted that Boxer was duty-bound to give information 
about contracts and supplies to the Secretary of War. 
He demanded that Boxer either supply the information 
or resign. When Boxer, rather than supply the data, 
did resign, some of his friends in Parliament made it 
a subject of debate. The House of Commons, however, 
decided that Cardwell was right—that any War Office 
employee had to give the Secretary of State information 
he requested and that the head of a public department 
should not have pecuniary connections with the con- 
tractors supplying it. Encouraged by this action of the 
House, Cardwell and Childers prepared the Minute 
which directed that no officer on full pay or any per- 
manent civil servant could patent inventions in the de- 
partment which he served or receive compensation for 
such inventions. 

In the final analysis, of course, the quality of an Army 
depends not upon its organization and armaments so 
much as it does upon the common soldier. To get good 
young men to join the Army was, therefore, another 
problem that had to be solved. In this Cardwell had 
to go along without the support of Gladstone, who 
feared bad budgets more than bad soldiers. But the 
problem had to be faced, for when Cardwell took office 
the Army was still an institution of barbarous punish- 
ments, long service, and insufficient rewards. These 
conditions had brought military service into disrepute 
and seriously impeded recruiting. 
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Public opinion still held that any man would do for 
the Army, no matter how bad his character, because he 
would be kept in line by severe punishments and rigid 
discipline. The presence in the Army of impressed 
men, pardoned criminals, and thieves, naturally deterred 
good men from enlisting and justified in public eyes 
Wellington’s famous remark that his troops were the 
scum of the earth. 

Cardwell’s first step in correcting this evil was to 
secure, in 1869, the abolition of corporal punishment; 
his next, the abolition of branding for desertion. As 
bounties were given to enlistees, they often deserted in 
order to re-enlist and thus fraudulently to receive a 
second bounty. To prevent this, military courts martial 
had sentenced deserters to be branded with the letter D 
upon each conviction. The branding resembled tattoo- 
ing, i.e., the skin was pricked with a needle and then 
rubbed with gun powder. This system had many de- 
fenders, who argued that it helped to prevent bounty- 
jumping, but to Cardwell it appeared not as a punish- 
ment for desertion, but as a reasonably severe means of 
preventing fraud. In 1871, therefore, he ordered the 
practice stopped.’ 

On July 10, 1869, Punch had suggested that the two 
most necessary Army reforms were “improving the Kit 
and abolishing the Cat.” The latter having been ac- 
complished, Cardwell next sought means of accomplish- 
ing the former. In 1870 he abolished the payment of 
bounty on enlistment, but compensated the soldiers by 
rearranging the rates of good-conduct pay so as to give 
an extra penny per day after two, six, and twelve years’ 
service in place of three, eight, and thirteen years of 
service. It was hoped, he told the Queen, in sending 
her the Warrant providing this arrangement, that these 
two measures would get bad men out of the service and 
“diminish the evil of drunkenness in the Army.” ?% 
This was one Army reform to which the Queen did not 
object! At the same time, the extra penny per day on 
re-enlistment was abolished. 

The Secretary of War also insisted on increasing the 
pay of soldiers, for he realized that in prosperous times 
the wages of unskilled labor were higher than the pay 
of soldiers, so that young men did not enlist in sufficient 
numbers. It was simply a matter of good business— 
increase the soldier’s pay and the Army would get the 
men it needed. But Gladstone and many others in the 
Liberal Party were opposed to this “extravagance.” 
On October 5, 1871, Gladstone wrote a long memoran- 
dum to Cardwell about the high cost of the Army: “We 
have at this time a clergy better instructed, and infi- 
nitely more laborious, than we had forty years ago, but 
they are also, man for man, a cheaper clergy.” Could 
this not also be true of the Army? 7° Cardwell did not 
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agree, and, despite the opposition of his chief, in 1873 
secured the adoption of an increased pay scale. 

Each soldier had been receiving 1s. 2d. per day plus 
ld. per day for beer money. From this sum there was 
deducted 414d. for his bread and meat ration—known 
as the ration stoppage. His net pay therefore was 
101%4d. These monetary fractions complicated the book- 
keeping and were an annoyance to the soldiers. So, to 
simplify accounting procedures, as well as to help the 
soldiers, Cardwell abolished the stoppages altogether, 
and at the same time increased the pay of each soldier 
to ls. per day. The same arrangement was extended to 
the Militia.*°* As a result of these changes, said the 
Times, the soldier would now be one of the best paid 
unskilled laborers in the country because he got 1s. per 
day plus board, lodging, clothes, education, and medi- 
cal care.*°° 

In addition, many other boons were conferred upon 
the soldiers—benefits that today would be classed as 
“fringe benefits.” Allowances of men on furlough were 
increased. Arrangements were made to give discharged 
soldiers with good records preferences in employment 
in the civil services, in the Metropolitan police force, 
and in the Post Office. Separate quarters were provided 
for married soldiers and all barracks were improved. 
Furthermore, Cardwell attempted, though unsuccess- 
fully, to get the railroads to agree to charge lower fares 
for soldiers than for civilians. He even sought Lowe’s 
aid in an effort to get the Treasury to excuse soldiers 
from having to pay school fees for their children. 

Realizing that life in the Army had in fact been “a 
strenuously organized idleness” and that the troops 
needed to have their time occupied profitably, Cardwell 
ordered that barrack repairs be made by soldiers under 
direction of the Royal Engineers and that they be paid 
for the work done. The soldiers would thus be learning 
a trade that would help ease their way back into civilian 
life at the conclusion of their military service. In like 
manner, plans were made for teaching various trades in 
the newly-constructed barracks. Further, Article 180 
of the Queen’s Regulations enabled soldiers to earn 
additional wages in harvesting crops when other labor 
was scarce.*?° It was hoped that the honorably dis- 
charged soldiers henceforth would be sure to find em- 
ployment and no longer be forced to eke out a miserable 
existence from occasional small jobs. 

The adoption of the short-term enlistment was also 
a decided gain for the soldier. Prior to 1870, when a 
man wished to leave the Army before his engagement 
period was up, he was permitted his discharge on pay- 
ment of £20. The Army Enlistment Act, as we have 
seen, reduced his service with the colors from ten years 
to six, and if the Secretary of State approved, he could 
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go to the Reserves at an even earlier period. This 
transfer he could now obtain without cost to himself, 
but the country still had a right to his service in times 
of crisis. Hence, as Biddulph put it, “The old terms of 
military service were hard, rigid, and unbending; the 
new were easy and elastic.” 1+ 

For generations, the English Army had been weak- 
ened by the dead weight of the mediocrity of its officers. 
The whole weight of the service was against men of 
ability, and as Blackwood’s described it, “the ponderous 
imperturbable system roll[ed] on as doggedly as the 
earth in its orbit.” 14? 

This situation Cardwell also brought to an end. On 
December 31, 1870, he instructed the Director of Mili- 
tary Education to draw up a detailed scheme of military 
education giving effect to the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Military Education that had made 
its report on February 1. The new rules required 
stricter examinations for commissions and dropped such 
subjects as Hindustani, geometry, and drawing. These 
subjects were discarded because “too large a number 
of subjects of study was unfavourable to the accurate 
knowledge of any.” "** At the same time, however, 
French and German were made obligatory. Stricter 
discipline was instituted at Sandhurst and other schools, 
and promotions in rank were made dependent on mental 
and physical proficiency proven by competitive exami- 
nations. Some of these were so difficult that protests 
were voiced in the House. Cardwell admitted that they 
were hard, declared that they were intended to be, and 
then added, to the amusement of many M.P.s that the 
“ordeal” examinees had to go through was no worse 
than the ordeal he “was subjected to in the House.” 

The result of these improvements was that from the 
enlistment standpoint the Army became increasingly 
popular each year after 1869. Statistics on this for 
1870 are meaningless, for the year was one of transition 
from the old to the new system,’** but recruiting was 
good in 1871. It fell off in 1872 because of the higher 
wages paid in the labor market. The next two years, 
however, were very good—so good that the enlistments 
exceeded the requirements. As a result, the recruiting 
officers were able to be much more selective in the 
choice of men. Each passing year showed a diminishing 
number of desertions and a steady improvement in the 
quality and quantity of enlisted men. After 1874 it was 
no longer possible to charge that the Army was com- 
posed of “scarecrows and chicken-breasted boys” as it 


had been. 
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THE REFORMED MILITARY SYSTEM 
TESTED BY WAR 

When Cardwell was head of the Colonial Office, as 
we have seen, he adopted the policy of Colonial self- 
defense. He thought it stupid to have British troops 
dispersed in small units all over the globe, and preferred 
to have them at central home stations from which they 
could easily be sent to troubled spots. Furthermore, 
he firmly believed that self-government included self- 
defense. He held to this principle when he became 
Secretary of War. As a consequence, when fighting 
broke out in Canada along the Red River valley in 1870, 
he objected to having British troops involved in quarrels 
between the settlers and the Indians. As soon as the 
expedition was completed, he refused a request from 
Canada that the troops remain in Fort Gary through 
the winter, and ordered their immediate return. 

It was indeed fortunate for Cardwell that during the 
six years in which he reorganized and reformed the 
British Army only one Colonial War occurred, and that 
not until his last year in office. The war—that with 
the Ashantees on the West Coast of Africa—arose from 
the English embargo on the slave trade, the accession 
of King Kofi to the Ashantee throne in 1867, and the 
conclusion, four years later, of a treaty whereby the 
Dutch transferred to England their ports on the Gold 
Coast. These Dutch and English ports had previously 
been dotted along the seacoast in a manner that pre- 
vented either Power from obtaining effective control of 
the territory. Chief of these ports was Elmina, which 
England took in April, 1872, and which the Ashantee 
king wanted as a slave emporium. 

Living in the dense fever-infested jungles, the warlike 
Ashantees often attacked the Fanti tribes, who were 
allies of the British and who relied on the British to de- 
fend them. It was England’s activity against slave- 
trading that annoyed King Kofi, because it menaced his 
chief source of wealth. Failing in his efforts to get 
Elmina by negotiation, Kofi invaded the British protec- 
torate early in 1873, easily routed the weak and cow- 
ardly Fanti tribes, and advanced to within twelve miles 
of the British headquarters at Cape Coast Castle. 

What should the Gladstone Government do? Opin- 
ions were divided. Lord Kimberley, Colonial Secretary 
since 1870, insisted that the Ashantees had to be driven 
back and taught a lesson. British ports had been at- 
tacked, and he did not believe that the Ashantees should 
be left in possession of the protectorate. Cardwell 
agreed with Kimberley. But Goschen, now First Lord 
of the Admiralty, strongly opposed a military expedition 
to the Gold Coast. The more he studied the situation 
at the Gold Coast, he told Cardwell, the more he op- 
posed the dispatch of an expedition. To this Cardwell 
replied: “You cannot be more opposed to an ambitious 
policy on the Gold Coast than I am. I proved this in 
1864, when I put an end at once to a war I found going 
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on there, when I entered the Colonial Office; and I have 
every reason for adhering to that position now, when 
the burden of supporting such a policy . . . must fall 
chiefly on the War Department.” But Kimberley could 
not be left in the lurch. “Is he [Kimberley] to eat 
humble pie and to withdraw? Is he... to wait on in 
the hope that perhaps the savages may think better of 
it . . .? Could he leave things alone, when private 
letters from your officers said openly . . . that the civil 
administrator was an imbecile, and the senior military 
officer a drunkard ?” ™° 

The Cabinet, agreeing with Kimberley and Cardwell, 
decided in favor of an expedition. It was arranged that 
Sir Garnet Wolseley should be appointed Governor of 
the Gold Coast and be invested with the chief civil and 
military authority. The choice of Wolseley was a happy 
one. He had had a long career, having served with 
distinction in Burma, the Crimean War, the China War 
of 1859-1860, and had led the Red River expedition in 
1870. Asa result, he had been promoted often. When 
he became Assistant Adjutant-General, he attracted the 
attention of Cardwell to whose military reforms Wol- 
seley gave unstinting and effective support. For this 
he was promoted to the rank of Major-General, and on 
September 11, 1873, he left England for the Gold Coast. 

The day before he left, Cardwell told Wolseley to 
punish the Ashantees for outrages they had committed, 
but not to “involve us in any unwarranted measures.” 
But he gave to Wolseley the widest possible discretion 
in the exercise of his powers. Arriving at the Gold 
Coast and having surveyed the situation, Wolseley, 
knowing that the only healthy season of the year for 
white troops was from October to March, decided to 
attack the Ashantees at once. “There is, Sir,’’ he wrote 
to Cardwell, “but one method of freeing these settle- 
ments from the continued menace of Ashantee invasion, 
and this is to defeat the Ashantee Army in the field, to 
drive it from the protected territories, and, if necessary, 
to pursue it into its own land, and to march victorious 
on the Ashantee Capital... . By no means short of this 
can lasting peace be ensured.” *** 

As soon as Wolseley had made proper disposition of 
his personnel, arranged for medical and hospital sup- 
plies and services (the War Office speedily complied 
with his requisitions), he marched his army into the 
Ashantee lands, defeated the tribe, and occupied its capi- 
tal at Kumasi. In February, 1874, King Kofi surren- 
dered. In March a treaty was signed in which Kofi 
agreed to surrender his claims over the British and 
Dutch spheres, pay a war indemnity of £200,000 in gold, 
grant freedom of trade, and to stop human sacrifices in 
his territory.** Hence the reformed military organiza- 
tion, skillfully managed by Wolseley, had in five months 





116 Cardwell to Goschen, September 12, 1873, Cardwell 
Papers, 30/48/5-27: 113-114. 

117 Wolseley to Cardwell, October 13, 1873, W. O. P., 32/26: 
183. 

118 See W. O. P., 33/26: 366-367. 
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brought the war to a successful conclusion. The very 
day on which the Army had captured Kumasi, the Glad- 
stone Government resigned. 

No better description of the successful operation of 
the reformed military establishment could be written 
than the one penned by Cardwell himself. Writing to 
Northbrook, he described it in these words: 


It would gratify you if you could see the working of 
the War Office. . . . It moves like a clock, and now that 
our administration has come to a close, the expressions of 
kind feeling on all sides are most agreeable, and, I am 
sure, sincere. How it works for a military purpose you 
have seen in the case of the Gold Coast expedition. Dr. 
Home (Deputy Surgeon-General) ... returned the other 
day invalided, and we asked him whether he could detect 
any defect in our home arrangements. He said none. 
Precision had anticipated everything that could be desired, 
and if it were to be done over again, he could suggest 
nothing different. How was this accomplished? Not by 
any knowledge on my part of such affairs, but by the 
simple fact that, having an admirably organized office, I 
sat at the head of the long table with the chiefs of all the 
departments round it, stated what was wanted, and let 
each chief, all acting in concert, conduct his own depart- 
ment in respect of those wants, each referring to me, or 
[ to him, as occasion required. . . .12% 


A few days later he again wrote to Northbrook: 


For the first time in history, the selected General sat 
down at the table in the War Office with the heads of the 
various departments—the Secretary for the Colonies and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty being present—and made 
the arrangements every one of which resulted in complete 
success.**" 





VIII. PARTY POLITICS: THE LAST YEARS 

During the years Cardwell had been head of the War 
Office, the Government had carried out other very im- 
portant reforms and, as a member of that Government, 
Cardwell had taken an active part in the discussions 
and deliberations. For the first three years of its life, 
this Government, solidly popular in the country, had 
run a smooth course. Then, in 1871, troubles began 
in earnest. 

First, as we have seen, Cardwell’s Army reforms had 
aroused against the Government virulent criticisms from 
the Army and its partisans. Then, in the same year, 
H. A. Bruce, Home Secretary, introduced a Licensing 
3ill perhaps as a concession to the politically powerful 
United Kingdom Alliance, an organization which advo- 
cated suppression of the liquor traffic. Bruce’s Bill 
provided that licensees, subject to good behaviour and 
the payment of a small annual sum, should not be dis- 
turbed for ten years. At the end of that period, magis- 
trates would determine the number of public houses 
needed in any district, put the privilege of owning and 
operating them up to public auction, and apply the 
proceeds to the maintenance of a special public-house 
police force. The Bill was not a good one and perished 
in the House of Commons. 


119 Cited in Biddulph, op. cit., 223-224. 
120 [bid., 224. 
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In 1872 Bruce brought in a much milder Bill. It in- 
creased the penalties for drunkenness and shortened the 
hours during which public houses could be kept open. 
Neither the Alliance nor the publicans could approve 
of this Bill: the former because it was too feeble, the 
latter because it was too oppressive. When the Bill 
passed, the publicans, a numerous and well-organized 
body, turned against the Liberal Party. Cardwell, loyal 
to his colleagues, voted for the Bill on the grounds that 
drunkenness was a cause of crime and pauperism. He 
did not say that he thought the Bill would diminish 
either, nor did he tell the House that he really believed 
the Bill was an un-English restriction on liberty. But 
he did tell his Oxford friends what he thought of it. 
Speaking at the anuual dinner of the Druids, his audi- 
ence seated around tables topped with decanters, he said 
he hoped everyone would have “reasonable facilities for 
enjoyment.” ? 

By 1871 the Dissenters had also become hostile to the 
Government. To cover England with an adequate num- 
ber of good schools, the able and high-minded William 
FE. Forster, Vice-President of Council, in 1870 had 
brought in an Education Bill that proposed to continue 
Church schools but enabled locally-elected school boards 
to levy rates for the construction of new schools. These 
boards “could” also compel attendance. Parents who 
could afford to do so would be required to pay fees. 
Religion was to be taught in all schools, subject to a 
conscience clause. The radical Nonconformists, who 
resented being taxed for religious instruction, vigor- 
ously opposed the Bill. Only the support of the Con- 
servatives enabled the Government to carry the measure 
when it had been so amended as to forbid catechetical 
teaching in rate-aided schools, and double the State 
grants to Church schools. It was these amendments 
that made the Bill palatable to Cardwell, who, like his 
chief, was never an ardent educationist. The passage 
of the Bill brought down on the heads of the Gov- 
ernment the furious opposition of a large body of 
Nonconformists. 

Publicans and Nonconformists showed their political 
influence quickly. In almost every by-election there- 
after, the Liberal Party candidate was defeated, and the 
Government majority steadily dwindled. As if this 
were not enough, the country gentlemen became angry 
over Goschen’s Act establishing a Local Government 
3oard—a new administrative unit—entrusted with re- 
sponsibility for public health, control of the Poor Law 
system, and all regulations applying to the business of 
Poor Law districts. The landowners, who for centuries 
had handled these problems, resented this proposal. 
Cardwell, who never cared too much about local gov- 


ernment, took little interest in the Bill.’ 

1 Reported in Sat. Rev., January 6, 1872, p. 5. 

2 Elliot, A. D., in his Life of Lord Goschen (1: 126-127), 
says that Goschen told Spencer Walpole that Cardwell had 
said to Goschen: “Nothing has gone right with us since you 
alienated the country gentlemen by your Local Government 
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Nor did Cardwell admire the Ballot Act of 1872, 
which gave England secret voting for the first time. 
He had always been opposed to the ballot but, though 
still not in favor of it, gave his approval because it might 
tend “to promote order and quiet at elections.” He 
opposed the provision calling for the infliction of pun- 
isment on any man who showed his ballot paper, on the 
grounds that “It could never be enforced,’ and because 
“if such impractical crotchets are sought to be enforced 
by penal enactments there will be a reaction against the 
Liberal Party, like that of the Restoration against the 
Puritans.” * He thus displayed his brand of liberalism 
—a liberalism tempered and subdued by the long re- 
straints of office, a liberalism that had already ceased 
to be enthusiastic. Likewise he “accepted” the prin- 
ciple of extending the county franchise to all house- 
holders, but he did not actively support it. Gladstone, 
after his defeat at Oxford in 1865, turned more and 
more to the masses for his support, while Cardwell 
steadily refused to move in that direction. On the other 
hand, however, he did not have Lowe’s pathological 
loathing of democracy. He viewed it only with indiffer- 
ence and lack of interest. 

Relations between Gladstone and Cardwell had from 
the first been very friendly. They had much in common 
in their adherence to free trade, their early conserva- 
tism on political questions, their high moral principles, 
their hatred of war, and their passion for economy and 
efficiency in government. [Each trusted the other’s 
judgment and sense of fair play, and they relied on each 
other for advice. Few indeed of Gladstone’s budgets 
were ever introduced without his having first requested 
Cardwell’s detailed analysis. As Gladstone was awk- 
ward and clumsy in managing ticklish personnel prob- 
lems, which always embarrassed him, he frequently 
asked Cardwell to manage these for him. In delicate 
personal problems Cardwell proceeded with so much 
tact, kindness, and delicacy that Gladstone told him that 
he was “loath to move without your [Cardwell’s] ad- 
vice.”* In 1873, for instance, it became absolutely 
necessary to transfer Lowe from the Exchequer, where 
he had constantly claimed credit for everything the 
Government had accomplished, and, in addition, had 
become involved in financial irregularities. It was 
Cardwell whom Gladstone asked to break the news to 
Lowe.°® 

As we have seen, in 1870 and 1871 there was wide- 
spread criticism of Cardwell’s management of the War 
Office. Even the liberal Manchester Guardian, on De- 


Bill, and Bruce alienated the licensed victuallers by his Li- 
censing Bill.” This is hard to believe, for, had Cardwell 
done so, he would have been completely out of character. 
Furthermore, he knew full well that at that moment (1871) 
he was himself the most criticized member of the government. 
3 Cardwell to Gladstone, April 12, 1872, Gladstone Papers, 
35: f. 21-22 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 44120). 
#Gladstone to Cardwell, April 7, 1868, Cardwell Papers, 
30/48/8—49 : 20. 
5 See Morley, Life of Gladstone 2: 462. 
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cember 23, 1870, wrote that Gladstone could not be 
ignorant of the fact that the weakest member of his 
Cabinet sat at the War Office. When England needed 
a Carnot, it said, it had only a “neutral-tinted politician 
of ‘fair abilities” at the War Office. This sentiment was 
echoed in almost every newspaper and journal of the 
day. Gladstone, however, was not convinced and not 
only refused to consider a change, but even asked Card- 
well whether he would like to be recommended for the 
Order of the Bath. Cardwell, admitting that he “some- 
times looked back upon Downing Street from the Pall 
Mall as the Israelites from their wanderings in the wil- 
derness looked back on their dwellings in Goshen,” re- 
fused the honor. He deeply appreciated Gladstone’s 
kindness, though, for the offer was the highest compli- 
ment within Gladstone’s power to offer a commoner.® 

In the autumn of 1870, when criticism of the War 
Office was at its peak, Cardwell offered to resign his 
position so that Gladstone could appoint a distinguished 
soldier to head the War Office.* “In my opinion,” re- 
plied Gladstone, “the qualities of a good administrator 
and statesman go to make a good war minister . . . far 
more than those of a good soldier. Show me the soldier 
who has those qualities equally with you, and then let 
him take your place as S. S. But not till then. You 
were chosen for your office . . . because you were the 
best man the Party could supply for the post.” He 
added, to make Cardwell feel better, that the criticisms 
aimed at him were really directed at the entire Govern- 
ment.* With this praise from his chief, Cardwell de- 
cided to remain at his post. A year later Gladstone 
again refused to remove him from the War Office. Mrs. 
Cardwell, fearing for her husband’s health, asked Glad- 
stone whether he could not make the Speakership of 
the House available to her husband. Gladstone replied 
that it would be politically hazardous, as well as im- 
possible to replace him.°® 

However, by the end of that year, relations between 
them were not so pleasant. Cardwell was irked by 
Gladstone’s over-emphasis on economy in the military 
establishment. To Gladstone, on the other hand, Card- 
well was too cautious, judicious, and reticent. On De- 
cember 13, 1872, Gladstone wrote to his wife: “The 
business [Army] with Cardwell is as yet wholly un- 
settled. . . . I have been obliged to tell him five or six 
times over that which no man ought ever to be required 
to say more than once.” He had nothing against Card- 
well’s temper or motives, “but the manner in which he 
beats about the bush and flinches from the point” was 
most distressing. G. G. Glyn, the party whip, was 


6 Cardwell to Gladstone, June 30, 1870, Cardwell Papers, 
30/48/2-7: 65-68. 

7 Cardwell to Gladstone, January 3, 1871, Gladstone Papers, 
34: f. 192 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 44119). 

8 Cited in Morley, op. cit. (App.), 649-650. 

9 Gladstone to Mrs. Cardwell, Campbell-Bannerman Papers, 
18: 115 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 41223). 
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coming for a visit and he hoped that Glyn would get 
Cardwell “to what I must call his senses.” 1° 

There were others in the Party who wished that 
Cardwell would be more definite—his opponents used 
the word “forthright.” He was one of those Liberals 
who, knowing there were two sides to each question, 
experienced difficulty in deciding which to support— 
and having decided—explained the reasons in such a 
casuistical manner that it seemed almost designed 
studiously to deprecate criticism. He did not “quite 
like” the ballot, had opposed it for years, but “accepted” 
it; he did not like the Licensing Act, but “approved” it 
because it “might” limit abuses in the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors; he did not admire the Income Tax, but 
believed it gave England a sounder fiscal policy ; he was 
no ardent educationist, but “would not oppose” the 
Education Act. 

On matters relating to Army expenditures, however, 
he was too uncompromising in the eyes of his chief— 
himself the most obstinate of persons. Since Gladstone 
thought it was downright immoral and sinful to spend 
much money on armaments, it was natural that he 
should be irked whenever Cardwell would not reduce 
the Estimates as much as Gladstone wished. That 
Cardwell was able to reform and modernize the military 
establishment and still show annual reductions in the 
Estimates is amazing. And yet it was not enough to 
satisfy Gladstone! Throughout 1869, 1870, and 1871 
their letters and memoranda were pleasant enough, but 
in 1872 they became painfully proper, and by the end 
of the year there was evidence of some acerbity. Card- 
well had been asked to make a greater reduction in the 
Estimates because there had been an increase in the 
Naval Estimates. This, he wrote to Gladstone, “I find 
to be extremely difficult.” He added that Parliament 
was entitled to know whether “I have entered into an 
engagement always to reduce the Military Expenditures 
to a sum varying with the wants of the Navy and the 
rise in pay and prices throughout the country.” Parlia- 
ment would not approve such an engagement “and if 
it exists it cannot be concealed.” ™ 

To this note Gladstone replied that he had not asked 
Cardwell to do so, that it was clear there had “developed 
a difference of view between us which I had not before 
been aware of [as to the Estimates].”” He suggested 
that they drop the subject, but at the same time added 
an ominous threat saying that the problem for him was 
now “under what terms can I hold my ground,” i.e., 
remain at the head of the Government.’? And, while it 
was the eternal Irish problem that caused the defeat of 
the Government in 1873, it was the budget question— 
the Army and Navy Estimates—that in 1874 resulted 
in the resignation of the Government. 


10 Gladstone to his wife, December 13, 1872, cited in Bassett, 
op. cit., 196. 

11 Cardwell to Gladstone, December 13, 1872, 
Papers, 35: f. 84-86 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 44120). 

12 Gladstone to Cardwell, ibid., 77; 88. 
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Gladstone was deeply convinced that his chief duty 
in life was to bring peace and justice to Ireland. In 
1869, therefore, despite the opposition of Cardwell, 
Clarendon, Argyll, and Lowe, he introduced an Irish 
Land Bill which, to protect tenants, extended to all of 
Ireland the Ulster tenant-right custom and established 
a scale of compensation for improvements and for dis- 
turbances of tenancy.’* It empowered courts to revise 
exorbitant rents, but courts interpreted the term in the 
landlord’s sense and it was of little use to the tenants. 
Another part of the Bill was the “Bright Clauses” to 
facilitate purchase on the part of tenants. But these 
clauses were cluttered up with such complicated condi- 
tions as to render them inoperative. As no attempt was 
made to guard against arbitrary rent increases, or to 
define the rights of owners and occupiers, the Irish 
M.P.s were hostile to the Bill. So, too, were some 
members of the Government. Cardwell, on November 
6, 1869, expressed their sentiment when he wrote to 
Gladstone that there was one thing more important 
“than that you should satisfy the bulk of the people of 
Ireland :—which is that you should retain unimpaired 
the confidence so amply reposed in your Government 
by the people of England.” He was alarmed “lest the 
Irish Office should make proposals calculated rather to 
alienate support in England than to secure general ac- 
quiescence and satisfaction in Ireland.’ ** As a con- 
sequence of the attitude of his Cabinet, the Bill that 
Gladstone at last brought in was very mild and was 
easily passed. While many of its provisions died a-born- 
ing, it did, however, establish the principle that property 
in land was not, as heretofore, absolute. 

When Gladstone next turned his attention to Ireland, 
he again met with stubborn resistance. Early in 1873 
he decided to reorganize its system of higher education. 
It needed reorganization, for nothing effectual had been 
done about it since Peel’s day. In 1845 the famous 
“Godless Colleges” had been founded at Cork, Limerick, 
and Belfast, and in 1850 these Colleges were affiliated 
with the Queen’s University. Opposed to the “mixed” 
system of education, the Irish Catholics a few years later 
established a Catholic University of their own. 

Gladstone’s Irish University Bill, based on his con- 
viction that the education of Irish Catholics at the Uni- 
versity level was scandalously poor and that the Queen’s 
Colleges were inadequate, proposed to abolish Queen’s 
University altogether and to affiliate all the other Col- 
leges with Trinity College. The new University was 
to be the sole degree-granting body and was to be lib- 
erally endowed—partly from the revenues of Trinity 
College. No Chairs were provided for Modern History, 
Moral Philosophy, or Theology, and any teacher could 
be dismissed if he offended the religious susceptibilities 
of his students. 





13 See Argyll’s Memoirs 2: 256-258. 
14 Cardwell to Gladstone, November 6, 1869, Gladstone 
Papers, 34: f. 79-80 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 44119). 
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The scheme was at once assailed from all quarters: 
English Nonconformists objected to State aid for de- 
nominational teaching; Irish Protestants resented the 
disendowment of Trinity College; Catholics opposed 
the entire system of mixed education. With such oppo- 
sition, the Bill was defeated by three votes on its second 
reading. J. A. R. Marriott goes too far when he says 
that the Measure had been framed “with perverse in- 
genuity so as to wound every susceptibility and to dis- 
turb every existing institution . . . without removing 
a single grievance.” *® But no one can deny that it 
was ingenious. 

At a late hour on March 10, Cardwell spoke in favor 
of this Bill. He declared that the object was to estab- 
lish one great University absolutely free from any de- 
nominational connection, open to all who wished to 
attend. The Government could not, he said, “endow a 
denominational University, but it could establish a Uni- 
versity on free and independent principles.” The Gov- 
ernment desired that it should receive contributions 
from every quarter possible, and that it should be “not 
an examining body only, but a teaching body.” He 
intimated that the Government was ready to look upon 
all provisions as details that might be amended at the 
discretion of Parliament.1® The exact purport of this 
declaration became the subject of parliamentary dis- 
cussion the next day. 

The Irish Roman Catholic M.P.s saw in it a declara- 
tion of the Government that the Bill was freely open 
to amendment in a direction opposed to their wishes, 
and one after another declared that Cardwell’s language 
had convinced them to vote against the Bill. The Times 
believed this to be the correct interpretation. Many 
members of his own Party also disliked Cardwell’s in- 
terpretation and, though in favor of the Bill, believed 
that, if they voted for it, it might turn out in Committee 
that they had lost all power to suggest amendments to 
it. Cardwell’s professed readiness to regard its pro- 
visions as details that might be amended at the dis- 
cretion of Parliament therefore alienated the Roman 
Catholics and many of his own Party. It also alienated, 
in the view of the Times, all those M.P.s ‘“‘who are 
jealous of Parliamentary usage, and appreciate in their 
integrity the doctrines of Ministerial responsibility [and 
who] saw in the suggestion that the Bill might be 
treated as a blank roll of paper to be inscribed with 
clauses concocted by the House in Committee a dan- 
gerous inversion of the proper relations between Parlia- 
ment and the Executive Government.” It thought this 
speech one reason for the defeat of the Government.** 
What Cardwell had said was that nothing in the Bill 
was “vital,” and that any part of it could be changed 
except that the University of Dublin must not be de- 
pendent on Trinity College. It was this bewildering 
speech that caused the defeat of the Bill. The Standard 

15 Marriott, John A. R., England since Waterloo, 395-396. 


16 Hansard 214: 1701-1711. 
17 Times, March 12, 1873, p. 10. 
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could see only one explanation for Cardwell’s conduct: 
to put pressure on Gladstone to stay in office. 

In a letter to Northbrook, Cardwell explained pre- 
cisely what had occurred. The Roman Catholics had 
voted against the Bill not because of his speech, he said, 
but because of urgent letters from Cardinal Cullen and 
other members of the Irish hierarchy. “However,” he 
added, “the course was necessary or we should not have 
kept our own supporters together.” Nonetheless, there 
was a bright side to it: “We have now redeemed 
our pledge and the Irish vote has released us from our 
engagements to them on this subject.’ 7% 

The Irish vote did more than that. It forced the 
Government to resign. Gladstone at once (March, 
1873) suggested that Disraeli take office, with a minor- 
ity administration, but Disraeli refused.*® He calculated 
that Conservative chances in an election would be en- 
hanced if the Government were compelled to remain in 
office a little longer. Gladstone and his Cabinet did not 
really want a dissolution at the time, and since the 
Queen’s Government had to be carried on, they agreed 
to continue in office.*° 

During the balance of that Session the Government’s 
efforts were all concentrated on securing the passage of 
the important Judicature Act. By the end of the year, 
tired of criticism, tired, too, of the cares of office, realiz- 
ing the precariousness of his position and the demorali- 
zation in his Party, Gladstone, in one of his moods of 
depression, decided to dissolve Parliament. It was a 
logical decision, for his Government was in fact im- 
potent. There appeared to him to be only one possible 
cure for the shakiness of his Government and for the 
ills of the Party: another spectacular and popular 
budget. But he was not sanguine of success, and with 
good reason. As early as August 11 he had talked to 
Cardwell “in deep secrecy” about the budget for 1874 
and the possibility of abolishing the income tax and the 
sugar duties. The resulting loss in revenue would be 
made up by increased taxes on spirits, the death duties, 
and a ruthless economy in all Government departments. 
Cardwell was delighted with the proposal to abolish the 
income tax and sugar duties; he approved the imposi- 
tion of higher death duties as well as increased taxes on 
spirits, but he adamantly refused to reduce the military 
estimates.*! The resulting dispute was painful to both 
men. Gladstone had asked Cardwell to slice £300,000 
from the military estimates and was refused. Cardwell 
had always urged economy, and his estimates had shown 
substantial reductions each year. But this time, no 


18 Cardwell to Northbrook, March 14, 1873, Cardwell Papers, 
30/48/4-21: 54-55. 

19 Gladstone questioned Disraeli’s constitutional right to refuse 
office when Gladstone had resigned on an adverse vote in the 
Commons. 

20 See Gladstone Papers (Cabinet Memo.) 44641: 82. See 
also Magnus, Philip, Gladstone, a biography, 224-225, and Mor- 
ley, op. cit., 478 et seq. 

21 See Gladstone to Cardwell, August 11, 1873, in Morley, 
op. cit. 478. 
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matter how he tried, he could not see any way of effect- 
ing an additional saving of £300,000. Neither could 
Goschen do so at the Admiralty. On January 19, 1874, 
Gladstone gloomily wrote in his diary: “The prospects 
of agreement with the two departments on estimates are 
for the present bad.” ** When it became clear that no 
agreement could be reached, Gladstone decided on a 
dissolution, believing that the country would give him 
a mandate to overrule the heads of the Army and Navy. 
The Cabinet readily agreed, and on January 26, 1874, 
Gladstone’s first Ministry came to an end. 

There were other factors, such as the unpopularity 
of the Party after six years in office, and differences 
between the Party leaders, but the deciding factor in the 
decision to dissolve was this budget dispute. 

Making due allowance for Gladstone’s economy 
mania, it was petty of him to have taken this stand for 
greater economy in the Estimates for 1874. Neither 
Cardwell nor Goschen could very well agree to a reduc- 
tion while the Ashantee War was still in progress. At 
the same time, however, it is true that Cardwell was 
eager to resign. He was not well; six years of un- 
remitting toil at the War Office had taken a heavy toll. 
Mrs. Cardwell had urged him to retire, and he knew 
that his great military reforms were now safe. In addi- 
tion, he believed that the differences in the Party “were 
so deep that no personal magnanimity” on the part of 
its leaders could “suffice to reconcile them except for 
the moment.” ** 

The general election, following the dissolution, re- 
sulted in a Conservative victory, news of the successful 
ending of the Ashantee War having come too late to 
affect the voting. It might not have helped in any 
event, for the country was tired after six years of re- 
form, and wished time to recover its breath. In addi- 
tion, the public was annoyed by the drabness of the 
Government’s foreign policy, by the Licensing Act, the 
Irish University Bill, the Ballot Act, the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, and by the conduct of Lowe. Gladstone him- 
self admitted that there was, in addition, “no cause, no 
great public project on which the Liberal Party are 
agreed.... ™ 

Cardwell had been re-elected at Oxford, but imme- 
diately after the dissolution he was removed from the 
House by his elevation to the peerage as Viscount Card- 
well of Ellerbeck. He appreciated the opportunity to 
sit in the calmer atmosphere of the Lords, though he 
humorously told Campbell-Bannerman, Financial Sec- 
retary at the War Office, that he missed his Christian 
name “‘as much as the man in the German fable missed 





*2 Harcourt, who was not an admirer of Cardwell, was in 
favor of increasing the naval estimates and decreasing the 
military. 

28 Cited in Morley, op. cit., 484. 

*4See Cardwell to Campbell-Bannerman, March 15, 1874, 
Sauget -Semmeciene Papers, 7: 248 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 

212). 

25 See Gladstone Papers (Cabinet Memo.) 44641: 63. 
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his shadow when he had lost it.” ** Lady Cardwell was 
delighted. In a letter to Gladstone she said she was 
pleased because “it is a public recognition of the esti- 
mation” in which Gladstone held her husband. It “gives 
us the prospect of a tranquil and happy home for the 
rest of our lives,” she wrote, and her husband would 
no longer have to depend “upon the caprices of a popu- 
lar constituency.” *7 

The public recognition that Cardwell at long last re- 
ceived was richly deserved. The Saturday Review, 
which had been one of the severest critics of his reforms, 
wrote that with the exception of Gladstone, Cardwell 
had been “the author of the most comprehensive project 
of constructive legislation which was introduced by the 
Liberal Government.” It praised his “remarkable skill 
and temper” and said that he had never provoked “un- 
necessary opposition, either by want of courtesy ... or 
by the utterance of unnecessary declarations of abstract 
opinion.” ** [Even the consistently hostile Standard de- 
clared that he was the most respectable member of the 
Gladstone Ministry—even though, it added, he had 
ruined the Army! 

The new Secretary of War, Gathorne-Hardy, did not 
think so, for he accepted on behalf of the Government 
all of Lord Cardwell’s arrangements. None of the es- 
sential parts of that program was altered. Many Con- 
servatives had expected that the new Government would 
undo parts of this work, and, on its failure to do so, 
were disappointed. In the House of Lords, some of the 
“old school” sniped at minor details, but they were 
quickly answered by Cardwell. The Earl of Harrowby, 
for instance complained about the courses of study in 
the military schools, particularly that a study of Chaucer 
was required. He was sure that such study “savored 
more of the pedantry of the professor than the wise con- 
clusion of the practical man.” Better they should study 
Froissart’s Chronicles! Military education, per se, re- 
plied Cardwell, was not the object of these schools—that 
type of specialized schooling was to come afterwards— 
the object was the proper education of an English gen- 
tleman and “in trying to find out the best pupils of the 
English public schools, it was not an unnatural thing to 
select Chaucer’s works as a subject of examination.” *° 

On February 22, 1876, the Duke of St. Albans ques- 
tioned the merits of the Martini-Henry rifle. Cardwell 
answered by saying that competent committees had 
tested various rifles and had recommended the Martini- 
Henry. “We should not rely,” he said, “upon the news- 
paper reports .. . inserted very likely by disappointed 


26 Cardwell to Campbell-Bannerman, March 15, 1874, Camp- 
bell-Bannerman Papers, 7: 248 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 41212). 
The Sat. Rev. (37: 228) believed that Cardwell wanted to be in 
the Lords to defend his army reforms in the event a Duke was 
made secretary of war. 

27 Lady Cardwell to Gladstone, February 17, 1874, Gladstone 
Papers, 357: f. 270-271 (Br. Mus. Add. MSS., 44442). 

28 Sat. Rev. 35: 369. 

29 Hansard 225: 1876. 
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inventors; but . . . we should be put in possession of 
the official reports made by the School of Musketry at 
Hythe, and the regiments which had tried it.” *° 

A few months later Lord Strathnairn attacked one 
of the main parts of the Cardwell System, the short 
service system, and complained that the Army Reserves 
had not been called out for drill since 1871. He moved 
that an Address be presented to Her Majesty on the 
subject. Cardwell’s explanation was that men were per- 
mitted to choose between long service with a pension 
and short service with civil employment afterwards, and 
the great majority had chosen the latter. The system 
had been introduced gradually, and since enlistments 
were for six years in the Line and six in the Reserve, 
the system was not yet in full operation. But, “the fruit 
was upon the tree, and was visible to the eye: but it was 
not yet gathered, for the simple reason that it was not 
yet ripe.” As soon as the brigade depots were com- 
pleted, the Reserves would certainly be called out for 
drill. He was happy to be able to say that if war ever 
came again, England for the first time would have a 
Reserve “composed of trained men on whom they could 
rely.” ** | The Lords agreed with Cardwell and the mo- 
tion was defeated. 

In July, 1879, he supported Viscount Cranbrook’s 
Army Discipline Bill that codified all the rules of Army 
discipline. This was his last speech in the Lords. He 
was so weak at the time that the speech was barely 
audible. 

Apart from these rather minor exertions, Cardwell 
had, during the years of Disraeli’s Government, been 
active in only two other matters. Never an imperialist, 
he was critical of Disraeli’s handling of the Eastern 
Question in 1878-1879, opposed the Cyprus annexa- 
tion, and bitterly denounced the Government’s aggres- 
sive military activities in Afghanistan. On the other 
hand, adhering to policies he had followed at the Colo- 
nial Office, he supported the Government’s scheme for 
the confederation of South Africa. It was bound to 
take place, he said, and there was no better time than 
the present. 

The other subject related to a domestic problem. 
A Bill had been introduced to permit the Gaslight and 
Coke Company to raise £2,000,000 to purchase land 
and to fix the price of gas. It would enable the company 
to make more profit. The Earl of Camperdown moved 
an amendment the object of which was to restrict divi- 
dends to ten per cent. Cardwell was firmly opposed to 
the Bill, for its object “was to repeal a most material 
provision of a Public Act introduced by the Board of 
Trade for the protection of the consumer.’ This Act 
had provided that the price of gas should be reduced 
as its increased consumption warranted. But this Bill 
proposed to substitute a sliding scale by which the con- 


30 [bid. 227: 673. 

81 [bid. 231: 685-686. Cardwell had a low opinion of Lord 
Strathnairn, and told Campbell-Bannerman that Strathnairn 
could not think! 
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sumer and producer would divide between them the 
continually accruing reduction of price. The London 
companies already were guaranteed ten per cent, and 
greedily sought a share of the profit that should go to 
the consumers. The perspicacious Cardwell predicted 
that the time would come when gas would be placed in 
the hands of some public body. “Such a body would 
have to purchase up the great Gas Companies, and it 
would have to purchase also an additional property, 
which the Government by this Bill were seeking to make 
provision for.” ** Others did not see it that way and 
the Bill was passed. 

When, in 1880, Gladstone once more was summoned 
to form a Liberal Government, he consulted his friends 
Granville, Hartington, and Cardwell about its compo- 
sition. Childers became the Secretary of War despite 
the Queen’s objections. She told Gladstone that Card- 
well’s reforms had broken down, and was amazed to 
find that Gladstone “seemed not to be aware” of that! ** 
During the five years of Childers’ secretaryship no 
changes were made in any of the reforms that Cardwell 
had initiated. Campbell-Bannerman, who became Sec- 
retary of War in 1886, continued these policies un- 
changed. Cardwell and Campbell-Bannerman had been 
neighbors in Eaton Square, and the latter had been of 
great help to Cardwell at the War Office from 1871 to 
1874. He became the staunchest of all the defenders 
of what he called the “Cardwellian System.” 

Had Cardwell known that Campbell-Bannerman was 
Secretary of War, it would have pleased him highly, 
but such was not the case. Throughout 1879 he was 
quite ill and rarely attended the Sessions of the House 
of Lords. A year later he went to France to stay at 
Montfleury, where Lord Acton, who saw him often, 
reported that he was very weak. The following year, 
Acton wrote to Mary Gladstone that he had seen Card- 
well and feared that there was “a perceptible changé for 
the worse.” ** His friends wrote to him on all manner 
of subjects to cheer him up.*® But by 1883 he was out 
of his mind a large part of the time and Lady Cardwell 
and his brother had to answer the letters for him. From 
Montfleury he was taken to Cannes, and from there to 
Torquay, where, on February 15, 1886, his long and 
painful illness came to an end. 


A SUMMING UP 


Until 1832 England had been governed by the landed 
aristocracy. In that year the Reform Bill dethroned 
this class and bestowed political power upon the middle 
class. But this change was not instantaneous, for until 


82 Hansard 230: 1948-1949 ; 231: 370. 

33 Cited in Buckle, G. W., Letters of Queen Victoria, 1879- 
1885 3: 85. She told Lord Salisbury in 1885 that Col. Stanley 
should not be secretary of war “as he had done even more harm 
there than Lord Cardwell and Mr. Childers.” Jbid., 663. 

34 Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone, in Paul, Herbert, Letters 
of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone 54: 66. 

35 These letters are in the Cardwell Papers, 30/48/8-52. 
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1867 the country was still governed by a relatively small 
group of great families. At the same time, however, 
they were being forced to share this power with the 
rising middle class of which Cardwell and the other 
Peelites were the ablest spokesmen. The basis of early 
—and mid-Victorian government—like that of its pros- 
perity, was a balance of land and industry, with the 
scales tilting increasingly on the side of industry. Con- 
trast, for instance, the composition of the Grey Cabinet 
in 1830 or Peel’s in 1841, with that of Gladstone in 
1868. In like manner the growth of democracy, sig- 
nalized by the enfranchisement of the town laborers in 
1867 and the rural laborers in 1884, marked the end 
of the era of middle-class rule. But neither was this 
development sudden, and a generation or more was to 
come and go before political supremacy passed to the 
“lower classes.” 

A similar extension of the democratic trend occurred 
in local government and in that of many Colonies. In 
the former, it was signalized by the passage of the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations Act in 1835 and the Ballot Act in 
1872; in the latter, by the achievement of responsible 
government in Canada, the chief Australasian colonies, 
and in the Cape Colony. 

It cannot be said that the Peelites, except for Glad- 
stone, contributed much to the development of demo- 
cratic practices in nineteenth-century England. Cer- 
tainly Cardwell did not. He “approved” the Reform 
Bill of 1867 because he thought some such reform was 
inevitable, not because he liked it. He knew that some 
reform of the franchise was needed, but, like Peel, he 
feared the “leveling” character of these reforms. The 
Ballot Act made him uneasy and apprehensive for Eng- 
land’s future. In this respect he ended his political 
career as he had begun it: a conservative who was both 
uneasy and unhappy in a changing world, and who 
simply made what compromise with novelty the times 
dictated. He did not trust the “lower classes,” not 
because they were dishonest or untrustworthy, but be- 
cause they were not knowledgeable. He had a Ben- 
thamite distrust of the crowd. 

In the Colonies, however, the growth and achieve- 
ment of self-government, i.e., responsible government, 
owed much to Cardwell. The establishment of do- 
minion status for Canada perhaps owes more to him 
than to any other Englishman of his time. And yet, 
he never interpreted responsible government to mean 
anything more than self-government by “responsible” 
people—conservatives like Macdonald in Canada. A 
colonial government managed by such “safe” leaders 
would tighten the bonds of Empire, not loosen them. 

The words “liberty” and “freedom” loom large in 
any discussion of democracy, and they had real signifi- 
cance to Cardwell, but they did not mean to him what 
they meant to democrats, i.e., the Radicals of his day. 
To him, liberty did not mean equality, and in practice 
had to be carefully confined, for unrestrained liberty 
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might well threaten the very existence of society and 
end in anarchy. His conception of liberty was the 
medieval one of “privilege,” while “freedom” meant the 
full enjoyment of his own property, unchecked by gov- 
ernment regulations, but circumscribed by a high sense 
of public responsibility. Privileges and responsibilities 
went hand in hand. Like Bagehot, he believed that a 
progressive society depended upon freedom of speech, 
but this freedom too could not be unlimited lest it run 
amock and threaten the social order. It followed that 
only the educated classes could decide what should and 
what should not be said, because they were the knowl- 
edgeable part of society. 

Cardwell resembled Peel in his reverence for the law 
and for authority. Change that would destroy author- 
ity must therefore be resisted. This worked, however, 
both ways: on the governed and on the governors. 
Abuse of authority was every whit as bad as resistance 
to authority. Hence, in the Jamaica rebellion, and in 
disturbances in other Colonies, rebels had to be pun- 
ished to teach respect for law and authority, but officials, 
like Eyre and Darling, who abused their authority, must 
also be punished. Intelligent, restrained authority, as 
he conceived it, was at once the work and the author 
of an ordered, moral society, and he brought this con- 
cept to life in his management of colonial problems. 
From it derives his philosophy of imperial responsi- 
bility. In the more advanced colonies self-government 
was desirable as soon as the colonists were able to 
govern themselves in keeping with British traditions of 
justice, honor, and integrity. In the backward colonies, 
native peoples had a right to expect and to get good 
government. 

Cardwell was neither an Imperialist nor an anti- 
Imperialist. He did not desire any extension of the 
Empire, and no consideration other than England’s own 
safety could induce him to add territory to that Empire. 
He was Peelite in his distaste for war—other than wars 
fought for self-defense, in the cause of justice, or in aid 
of an injured ally. All other wars, small and large, 
were costly in men and money, and as needless as they 
were costly. 

On the other hand, the Empire had to be preserved, 
and there was no better way to accomplish this than by 
administering justice in all its parts with tolerance and 
moral decency. Since his Jaissez faire principles of 
political economy dictated the removal of British troops 
from the colonies, the Empire could be held together 
only by moral force and economic interdependence. He 
envisioned a great Empire bound by ties of trade, and 
by the Anglo-Saxon tradition: an Empire in which all 
parts were administered on mutual trust for mutual 
benefit, in which all parts had responsibilities as well as 
rights and privileges. Hence there would be no occa- 
sion for any liquidation of that Empire. 

If the Reform Bill of 1832 signaled the end of the 
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enactments of Peel’s Ministry, culminating in the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, put an end to their economic su- 
premacy. Because of Cardwell’s personal connection 
with business enterprise, and his conviction, based on a 
study of incontrovertible facts, that commerce, naviga- 
tion, and manufacturing produced for England a pro- 
gressively greater revenue than mining or agriculture, 
he was naturally attracted to free trade. As a spokes- 
man for the new world of capital, he asked nothing of 
the State but that it refrain from interference in busi- 
ness. Therefore, since the Corn Laws were taxes laid 
on the bread of all Englishmen for the benefit of a few 
landlords, they must be repealed. He was amazed to 
discover that the landlords apparently did not see that 
opening farming to competition would benefit them. 
Repeal meant increased trade, greater demand for labor, 
increased wages, and hence higher prices for agricul- 
tural produce. In addition, he believed that free trade 
would contribute to world peace by breaking down 
barriers that separated nations—barriers that bred feel- 
ings of false national pride, hatred, and jealousy. He 
was wrong, time was to prove, in assuming that the 
pattern of world trade as he knew it was a permanent 
one, and his political career was over before the rise of 
the industrial states whose quest for world markets 
showed that a free-trade world was incompatible with 
national sovereignty. 

It is now often argued that Disraeli’s break with Peel 
on this Corn Law question, was not simply a clever 
piece of political strategy—that Disraeli knew that 
Repeal would make England dependent on foreign sup- 
plies of food, and destroy a class that actually practiced 
its obligations to society. This may very well be so, 
but to argue that the free traders were less perspicacious 
than Disraeli and his friends is hardly sound. Nor is it 
just to charge Cardwell and other free traders with lack 
of vision for not seeing that international peace through 
international free trade was not then attainable. In both 
cases, wisdom after the event is not of much use. 

No nineteenth-century English statesman was more 
devoted to the gospel of free trade than was Cardwell. 
He therefore opposed the Corn Laws, the Navigation 
Laws, and all other parts of the old mercantile system. 
He believed that system to be inefficient, wasteful, and 
no longer suited to the times. It had resulted in a 
plethora of laws, conflicting and competing authorities, 
and unsound business practices. What was needed was 
a codification of existing laws, a simplification of legal 
procedures, accurate accounting and auditing proce- 
dures, and an overall adjustment of the relationship 
between government and the new world of finance and 
industry. This is what he had in mind when he talked 
of the need of efficiency in government. Efficiency 
would necessitate the increased use of experts. Card- 
well knew that the day of the amateur in politics, as in 
business, was going; that the age of specialization was 
setting in. He had been a member of two Ministries— 
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that of Peel and Gladstone—which had done a great deal 
to bring the new era about. But when experts were 
called upon, they were not, as is now often the case, 
added to existing staffs. They were intended to replace 
scores of mere office “holders,” and hence to provide 
the country with better and cheaper government. 

While the government must not, in Cardwell’s view, 
interfere to regulate business, it should do so to protect 
it. Hence, while President of the Board of Trade, he 
achieved a codification of laws relating to shipping and 
transportation, but did nothing to protect the public in 
cases of injuries and deaths resulting from negligence 
on the part of owners of these facilities. While Irish 
Secretary, he had a census taken, and established uni- 
form systems of weights and measures for markets and 
fairs, but the one Act passed during his regime that 
attempted to deal with the basic Irish problem—the 
landlord-tenant relationship—was a landlord protection 
Act. Tenant rights he considered violations of the 
settled rights of property. 

It was all of a piece, and it was Victorian: self-help; 
self-government; self-defense. It was no part of the 
government’s responsibility to guarantee anyone a job, 
an education, a standard of living. He would not even 
have the government interfere to provide compulsory 
education. And, though he held drunkenness to be 
beastly, he thought that temperance by prohibitory legis- 
lation was a greater evil. 

One of the great constitutional developments of the 
Victorian Age was the creation of an administration by 
departments responsible to the reformed House of Com- 
mons. Except for the management of revenue, the 
handling of post-office business, and national defense, 
there was no such thing as an administration when Eng- 
land settled down to a century of peace after Waterloo. 
The civil servants—honest, diligent, loyal, and under- 
paid—did the dull routine work of a copy clerk or pri- 
vate secretary. The work was monotonous; the posi- 
tions dead-ends. Anything that was not routine was for 
the most part handled at the Ministerial level. What is 
now the very important intermediate sphere of admin- 
istration did not exist, for there was not much to ad- 
minister. Hence in no department was there anything 
resembling systematic procedure, no regular auditing of 
accounts, no clear conception of job requirements. 

This was to change as the tempo of legislative enact- 
ments speeded up during the thirties and forties, and 
again in the seventies. The new laws required that 
inspectors and well-trained experts—men of business 
acumen and skill in the management of offices and per- 
sonnel—be found to fill the gap between the Ministerial 
level and the civil servants. Cardwell recognized this 
need and tried to solve it. As President of the Board 
of Trade, he established local marine boards composed 
of experts to implement and to administer the law— 
boards responsible to Parliament through the Board of 
Trade. As Colonial Secretary, he insisted that gover- 
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norship in the Colonies was a profession requiring pro- 
fessional skill and training, and that these offices must 
not be sinecures for military officers. And, as Secretary 
of War, he insisted on the use of experts, who knew the 
details of their respective departments, and who could 
not only carry out and implement reforms, but assist 
the Secretary in Parliament. This required the adop- 
tion of a system of promotion in the Civil Service based 
on merit, not on seniority or family connection. By the 
time of Cardwell’s death, the wheels of efficient public 
administration were turning faster, not spasmodically as 
before, but with regularity and precision. The Ben- 
thamite concept of a trained staff dealing with problems 
on the basis of careful analysis of facts had become 
standard, and to this development Cardwell made a 
substantial contribution. 

Cardwell’s greatest claim to fame as a statesman rests 
on his work at the War Office. He was unquestionably 
the greatest British Army reformer of the century. The 
task of Army reform required perseverance and tact of 
the highest order, for reform was opposed by the Queen, 
who regarded the Army as her Army; by the Duke of 
Cambridge, who resisted change with the dead weight 
of his unprogressive mind; by senior officers, who 
feared for their vested rights; by Liberals in Cardwell’s 
own party, whose interest was not military efficiency, 
but reduced Estimates. Despite this formidable oppo- 
sition, Cardwell succeeded in his efforts and the Army 
as he left it was for the first time a good machine. It 
was no fault of Cardwell’s that his immediate successors 
at the War Office let it run down, neglected to remove 
the obstructionist Duke of Cambridge from his com- 
mand, and also neglected to create an efficient and much- 
needed general staff. In spite of this, not only was the 
organization more efficient, it was less costly—a perfect 
illustration of the Peelite principle of greater efficiency 
leading to greater economy. 

Cardwell did not possess the qualities needed for 
party leadership. He was instead an excellent specimen 
of the able Victorian administrator. In an age that was 
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preeminently one of business, in which knowledge of 
facts and an aptitude for figures were regarded as the 
surest proof of statesmanship, Cardwell had few equals 
and no superiors. Proof of his skill in business, finan- 
cial, and currency matters lies in the fact that both Peel 
and Gladstone sought his advice on all budget problems, 
and that business men and leaders in both parties 
thought he would have made a superb Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But he was not brilliant or daring enough 
for leadership. Except in the field of Army reform, he 
was somewhat timid and over-cautious. He was not the 
type of man to disrupt the social order in pursuit of a 
cause. In addition, though he was a clever antagonist, 
able to express himself clearly and to defend a measure 
with skill, he was not a striking speaker or debater. 
His speeches were clear, lucid, and carefully reasoned ; 
but they were directed to the minds, not the hearts, of 
his listeners. 

In manner he was the personification of courtesy and 
kindness. Always magnanimous, never bearing a 
grudge, throughout a long political career he never 
made an enemy. And, though his qualities were not 
showy or striking, they were appreciated by his con- 
stituents, by the House of Commons, and by his Cabi- 
net colleagues. 

It is easy to write of Cardwell’s ability, his sagacity, 
his indefatigable industry. But there was something yet 
more admirable: his sense of public duty and personal 
integrity. When he had to choose between personal ease 
or political power and what he believed to be the na- 
tional welfare, his choice was made at once. He was not 
picturesque like Disraeli; he did not, like Gladstone, 
stand out as a champion of “Victorian Morality.” The 
public cherished no anecdotes about him; nor did he 
lend himself to the art of the caricaturist. There was 
nothing of the frondeur about him, and his unassuming 
cloak, when put aside, revealed a character that was 
both attractive and powerful. He was, in short, a 
thoroughgoing English gentleman in his tastes, his con- 
duct, his nature—and a typical Peelite in his political 
principles. 
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